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“IT wonder if he’s 
going to be ill” 


EMEMBER—it is a fact that thousands 
upon thousands of men and women, 
weakened through the stress and strain of 
work and worry, have regained vitality and 
working power by using Sanatogen. 
When Sir Gilbert Parker writes: ‘“Sanatogen is a true food- 
tonic, feeding the nerves and giving fresh vigor to the over- 


worked body and mind,” he but expresses the conviction of 
multitudes of others. 

That thousands of physicians have endorsed Sanatogen in 
writing; that many physicians, including famous nerve specialists, 
use Sanatogen in their own families—these facts speak for them- 
selves. 

And thus you may be sure you can find no more trustworthy 
safeguard for your health at such times than Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, $1.20 up. 


Awarded Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 
Write today for interesting free booklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 115 W. 18th St., N.Y. City 


anatogen 


Endorsed by Physician's the World Over 


CURRENT OPINION, MAY, 1920 
Vol. LXVIII. No. 5. Issued monthly. 


Entered as second class matter January 7, 1913, at the Post Office, at 


New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Price 35c; $4.00a year. Current Literature Publishing Com- 


pany, New York, N. Y. 
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THE MODERN LIBRARY 


of the World’s Best Books 








The question of where to turn to find a collection of the best that literature has 
to offer, has been answered by THE MODERN LIBRARY. Here there are 


y over 80 volumes selected, edited and published in connection with explanatory 


and critical introductions by experts. 


The books are modern in that they supply a stimulus to the thought of all 
modern readers. Asa matter of fact the literature has been gathered from the 
works of all time and from the authors of many countries, including such well- 
known names as Voltaire, Samuel Butler, Francois Villon, Theophile Gautier, 
Tolstoy, etc. 


“It fills a need that is not quite covered by any other publication in the field just 
now,” is what The New York Times says about it and the book reviewer on The 
Chicago Daily News prints this: ‘‘The Modern Library astonishes the cynical 
with the excellence of its choice of titles. You could stand before a stack of 
these books, shut your eyes, and pick out the right one every time.” 


Four times a year newly selected books are added to this important collection 
and from those already published we append a list of titles which, at the present 
moment, are most in demand by the intelligent reading public of America. 


(Thirty Titles Specially Selected for Current Opinion Readers) 








1. A Modern Book of Criticisms (81). 16. Ibsen. Henrik. 
Edited with an introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. Hedda Gabler, Pillars of Society, The Master 
2. Andreyev, Leonid. Builder (36). Introduction by H. L. Mencken 
The Ay?G) That Were Hanged and The Red 17. Latzko, Andreas. 
Laugh (45 Men in War o-. 
3. Baudelaire, "Pierre Charles 18. De Maupassant, 
His Prose and Poetry (70). Edited by T. R. Mademoiselle ris _, 12 Other Stories (8). 
Smith. 19. Moore, George. 
4. Beerbohm, Max. 4 Confessions of -. arouse Man (16). Introduc- 
Zulieka Dobson (50). Introduction by Francis tion by Floyd 
Hackett. 20. Nietzsche, Picterich. 
$5. Best American Humorous Short Stories (87). Thus Spake Zarathustra (9). Introduction by 
Edited with an Introduction by Alexander Frau Foerster-Nietzsche. 
my 21. Pater, Walter. 
6. Best Russian Short Stories (18). The Renaissance (86). Introduction by Arthur 
Edited with | Introduction by Thomas Seltzer. Symons. 
7. Butler, Samue 22. Schnitzler, Arthur. 
The Way of ‘Sti Flesh (13). Bertha Garlan (39). 
8. Carpenter, Edward. 23. Strindberg, August. 
° tows Comins of Age (51). Married O). 
ekov, Anton. ; 
Rothschild's Fiddle and Thirteen Other Stories = Poems (3). Enact Wee. 
). 25. Tolsto 
10. Dunsany, Lord (Edward John Plunkett). > Ret ¥ 
, H em 3 and Two Other Plays (77). Intro- 
A Dreamer’s Tales (34). Introduction by Guttion Gy Arthur Hopkine. 
ae Colum. 26. Turgenev, Iva 
11. Madame Bovary (28). Smoke (80). Introduction by John Reed. 
12. France, Anatole. 27. Villon, Francois. 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard (22). Poems (58). Introduction by ay Payne. 
13. George, W.L. 28. Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet 
A Bed of Roses (75). Introduction by Edgar Candide (47). Introduction by Philip Littell 
Saltus. 29. Wilde, Oscar. 
14. De Goncourt, E. and J. Dorian ~~ (1). 
— Mauperin (76). Introduction by Emile 30. Yeats 
Zola 
15. Ibanez, Vincente Blasco. Irish Fairy ae Folk Tales (44). 
The Cabin (69). (Order by number at right of title.) 





The price of these books is 85 cents each (add 6 cents extra for postage). The 
size is a small 12 mo. and the bindings are done in limp Croftleather, stamped 
and decorated in genuine gold. The pages are printed on paper that is pleas- 
antly fine in quality with type that is clear and legible. Please send your 
orders to us promptly as manufacturing difficulties necessitate our carrying 
very small stocks of books. 











121 West 40th Street 


NEW YORK 


fl 
J SONI PAR sicle ae eS 
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Free Proof that I Can 
Raise Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can 
I have even taken 
failures and shown them how to make $100—$200, 
I am 
willing to'prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


show you how to increase it. 


and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 


ahead—you and I. My name is 
Pelton. Lots of people call me ‘“The 
Man Who Makes Men Rich.” I don’t 
deny it. I’ve done it for thousands of 
people—lifted them from poverty to riches. 

I’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
plain, everyday, unassuming sort of man. 
I know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 
around and. hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 

But today all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. 
I am rich also in the things that money 
won’t buy—health, happiness and friend- 
ship. Few people have more of the bless- 
ings of the world than I. 

It was a simple thing that jumped me up 
from poverty to riches. As I’ve said, I’m 
no genius.. But I had the good fortune to 
know a genius. One day this man told me 
a “secret.”” It had to do with getting 
ahead and growing rich. He had used it 
himself with remarkable results. He said 
that every wealthy man knew this “‘secret,”’ 
—that is why he was rich. 

I used the ‘‘secret.” It surely had a 
good test. At that time I was.flat broke. 
Worse than that for I was several thou- 


Le have a little chat about getting 


sand dollars in the hole. I had 
about given up hope when I put 
the ‘‘secret”’ to work. 

At first I couldn’t believe my 
sudden change in fortune. Money 
actually flowed in on me. I was 
thrilled with a new sense of power. Things 
I couldn’t do before became as easy for 
me to do as opening a door. My business 
boomed and continued to leap ahead at 
a rate that startled me. Prosperity be- 
came my partner. Since that day I’ve 
never known what it is to want for money, 
friendship, happiness, health or any of the 
good things of life. 

That “secret”? surely made me rich in 
every sense of the word. 

My sudden rise to riches naturally 
surprised others. One by one _ people 
came to me and asked me how I did it. 
I told them. And it worked for them as 
well as it did for me. 

Some of the things this “secret’’ has 
done for people are astounding. I would 
hardly believe them if I hadn’t seen them 
with my own eyes. Adding ten, twenty, 
thirty or forty dollars a week to a man’s 
income is a mere nothing. That’s merely 
playing at it. In one case I took a rank 
failure and in a few weeks had him earn- 
ing as, high as $2,000 a week. Listen to 
this: 

A young man in the East had an article 
for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he ‘‘puttered around” 
with. it, barely eking out a living. Today 
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this young man is worth $200,000. He is 
building a $25,000 home—and paying cash 
for it. He has three automobiles. His 
children go to private schools. He goes 
hunting, fishing, traveling, whenever the 
mood strikes him. His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week. 

In a littke town in New York lives a 


or memory and by the very same method—intel- 
ligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, 
it would become powerless to lift a feather, from 
lack of use. The same is true of the Will—it 
becomes useless’ from lack of practice. Because 
we don’t use our Wills—because we continually 
bow to circumstance—we become unable to assert 
ourselves, What our wills need is practice. 


Develop your will-power and money will flow 


man who two years ago was pitied by all 
From the time he was 


«ho knew him. 
14 he had worked and slaved 
—and at 60 he was looked 
upon as a failure. Without 
work—in debt to his chari- 
table friends, with an in- 
valid son to support, the 
outlook was pitchy black. 

Then he learned the ‘‘se- 
cret."" In two weeks he 
was in business for himself. 
In three months his plant 
was working night and day 
to fill orders. During 1916 
the profits were $20,000. 
During 1917 the profits ran 
close to $40,000. And this 


genial 64-year young man is 
enjoying pleasures and com- 
forts he little dreamed would 
ever be his. 

I could tell you thousands 


of similar instances. But 
there’s no need to do this as 
I'm willing to tell you the 
“secret”’ itself. Then you 
can put it to work and see 
what it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make 
you rich over night. May- 
be I can—maybe I can’t. 
Sometimes I have failures— 
everyone has. But I do 
claim that I can help 90 out 
of every 100 people if they 
will let me. 


The point of it all, my friend, is that 


in on you. 
you. 








A Few Examples 
Personal Experiences 


Among over 400,000 users of ‘Power 
of Will” are such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, Ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Assistant Post- 
master General Britt; Gov. Mc Kelvie 
of Nebraska; General Manager Chris- 
teson of Wells-Fargo Express Co.; 

St. Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art 


Metal Construction Co.; Gov. Ferris, | 


of Michigan, E. T. Meredith, Sec'y of 


Agriculture, and many others of equal 


prominence. 


$300 Profit from One Day's Reading 


“The result from one day’s study | 


netted me $300 cash. I think it a 
great book and would not be without 
it for ten times the cost.’’—Col. S. W. 
WILKIE, Roscoe, So. Dakota. 


Worth $15,060 and More 
“The book has been worth more 
than $15,000 to me.’’—OscaR 
SHEPPARD. 


Would Be Worth $100,000 
“If I had only had it when I was 
20 years old, I would be worth 
$100,000 today. It is worth a hun- 
dred times the price.""—S. W. TayLor, 
The Santa Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 


Salary Jumped from $150 te $800 
“Since I read ‘Power of Will’ my 
salary has jumped from $150 to $800 a 
month.’’—J. F. Grsson, San Diego, 
~al. 


From $100 te $3,000 a Month 

“One of our boys who read ‘Power 
of Will’ before he came over here, 
jumped from $100 a month to $3,000 
the first month, and won a $250 prize 
for the best salesmanship in the state.” 
—PrivaTE J.ESLIE A. STILL, A. E. F. 
France. 











you are using only about one-tenth of 


that wonderful brain of yours. 


That’s 


a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. DM 
write a letter now—you may never read this offer again. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
In nearly five years the price of ‘* Power of Will” has been 
increased only 50c. 


1. Rich opportunities will open up for 
Driving energy you never dreamed you 


had will manifest itself. You will 
thrill with a new power—a power 
that nothing can resist. You'll 
have an influence over people that 
you never thought possible. Suc- 
cess—in whatever form you want 
it—will come as easy as failure 
came before. And those are only 
a few of the things the “secret” 
will do for you. The “secret”’ is ° 
fully explained in the wonderful 
book, “‘Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 

I know you'll think that I've 
claimed a lot. Perhaps you think 
there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can 
easily make thousands—you can't 
lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a cent. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail 
it to me. By return mail you'll 
receive not a pamphlet, but the 
whole “secret” told in this won- 
derful book, “POWER OF 
WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in 
your home. Apply some of its simple 
teachings. If it doesn’t show you how 
you can increase your income many 
times over—just as it has for thousands 
of others—mail the book back. You 
will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that “POWER OF 
WILL" will do for you what it has done 
for over four hundred thousand others— 
if you feel as they do that it's the next 
greatest book to the Bible—send me 
only three and a half dollars and you 
and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, I'll be out 
only the small profit on a three-and-a- 
half dollar sale. But you—you may 
easily be out the difference between 
what you're making now and an income 
several times as great. So you see you've 
Mail the coupon or 


We find it necessary now to raise 


why you haven’t won greater success. 
Throw the unused nine-tenths of your 
brain into action and you'll be amazed at 


the almost instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success in 
life as a railway engine has of crossing the continent 
without steam. The biggest ideas have no value 
without will-power to “put them over.” Yet the 
will, although heretofore entirely neglected, can 

trained, into wonderful power like the brain 


the price to $4.50 as soon as the present edition ts gone. 
This means that by July Ist or sooner, the price must 
be increased to $4.50. 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1-J Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


-—=s ween ese |! EE SE Ee SK Se eS SK SS 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. I agree 


to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in five days. 
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A Selected List of New Century Books 





Fiction 


THE OTHER WOMAN 


By Norah Davis 


Author of “The Northerner,” etc. 


A powerful story centering on a man with 
a multiple personality, by an author who 
understands thoroughly her psychic mate- 
rial. $1.75 


A WOMAN NAMED 
- SMITH 


By Marie Conway Oemler 


A two-handed love story involving an 
aristocratic old Southern mansion with an 
amazing “‘ghost.”’ $1.75 


LUCA SARTO 
By Charles S. Brooks 


A Dumas-like romance, beautifully done, 
by the author of ‘‘Chimney-Pot Papers,” etc. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘A glorious ad- 
venture bubbling with spirits.” - $1.75 


THE MATRIX 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


A novel based on the meeting, courtship 
and: marriage of Lincoln’s father and Nancy 
Hanks. $1.75 


COGGIN 
By Ernest Oldmeadow 


The story of a boy which is just now re- 
ceiving a most flattering reception in Eng- 
land. 


THE FARMER 
OF ROARING RU 
By Mary Dillon 


The latest novel by the author of ‘The 
Rose of Old St. Louis.”’ $1.75 





Biography, Etc. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 
By Major-General E. H. Crowder 


Urges the application of our marvelous 
selective service system idea to industrial, 
educational and other national needs. $2.00 


FRANCE AND 


OURSELVES 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Shows the inevitable close relationship of 
the two countries. $1.50 


THE CONQUEST OF 
THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


By Archibald Henderson 


The fascinating and little-known story of 
the early pioneers from the Atlantic sea- 
board into Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Jllustrated. $3.00 


THE ART 
OF FIGHTING 
By Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 





A,brief history of the evolution of strategy 
from Ramses to Foch, with illustrations from 
the campaigns of great commanders. $3.00 


A FRENCHWOMAN’S IM- 
PRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


By Comtesse Madeleine de Bryas and 
Mlle. Jacqueline de Bryas 
Piquant observations of two keen, sophis- 


ticated visitors who spent months seeing all 
of our country. $1.75 


CONTACT WITH 
THE OTHER WORLD 


By James H. Hyslop 


Wherein the former professor of logic and 
ethics of Columbia University sets forth all 
the evidence as to communication with the 
dead. $5.00 





At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Famous Accounting Guide 
By R. H. MONTGOMERY, C. P. A. 


Ex-President of the American Association of Public Accountants 


Sent for Your Examination 


‘‘Auditing: Theory and Practice’’ 
It is the standard modern guide to the solution of 
auditing problems in general, and at the same time 
a volume of intense reading interest. 
This Well-Known Book 
will be found in practically every big accounting 
firm, in the offices of great corporations, on the 
desks of treasurers—wherever important accounts 
are kept. Every competent accountant and audi- 
tor is supposed to be thoroughly familiar with it. 
Shows Clearly How to Make Audits 
This all-inclusive guide goes directly to the heart 
of the essential features of an audit. It gives in 
specific, understandable, interesting chapters, the 
kind of direction you could otherwise gain only 
through years of trying experience and some of it 
perhaps never in that way. It lays down the 
foundation principles, shows how to begin work, 
gives fully and explicitly, the procedure for making 
both balance sheet and detailed audits, conducting 
investigations, handling depreciation, preparing 
certificates and reports. 


Settles Doubtful Matters Almost Instantly 
In general accounting work its 800 pages are a 
veritable accounting encyclopedia packed with 
exact, experience-tested facts. Hardly a situation 
can arise where you cannot turn to your copy ol 

“Auditing” for practical suggestions on what to 
do, how to save time, avoid unnecessary work, and 
distinguish the vital from the incidental. 


Insures Exact Financial Statements 
In preparing important financial statements, where you 
must be sure you're right, Mr. Montgomery's judgment 
and experience are simply invaluable. 


40 Different Lines of Business 
from department stores to banks and public utilities are 
covered. Its eminent common-sense is of great actual 
work-: a-day value to the professional, while it is postlive 
accounting ‘‘nourishment"’ for the student. It is a veri- 
table ‘‘tool-chest’’ of accountancy. 
The Whole Subject in a ‘‘Nutshell’’ 

To any man who is considering the study of accountancy, 
it gives at little cost, an organized mastery of the subject 
from beginning to end. Accountants and auditors in 
all lines of business in every State join in enthusiastic 
praise of Mr. Montgomery's work. 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Business Publications 


20 Vesey Street New York 


“Just what 

I've been 

looking for. No 
accountant 
should be without 

it, writes A. 
Cochran, Spence 
Baggs Store Co., Ohio. 


“Wouldn't part with my 
copy for many times its 
cost.""—D. S. Fills, C. P. A., 
North Carolina. 


“Couldn't be more complete.”"— 
P. L. Louks, Detroit. 


“Have just taken five copies. 
nah, Birmingham, etc 


Charles Neville & Co., Savan- 


“More than a book—an institution.” —H. K. W. Scott, Min- 


Packed with Facts Every Accountant Needs 


The best way to treat a profit on the sale of fixed assets of a 
concern 





The five 
audits 
ty fos verifying inventories 
nere to find 75% of defalcations Booksto 
_ 18 rules for partnership agreements kstores 
tow to locate errors : 
Profit and loss accounts for holding See Our’ Manuals 
companies oa 
Should inventories be valued at be or ACCOUNTING 
market? ADVERTISING 
Handling treasury stock on the books : BUSINESS LAW 
Profits: Legal and accountants’ defini- 
r+ er COLLECTIONS 
The best form for balance sheets sags dh noara 
Points about statements for credit man- FINANCE 
agers CORRESPONDENCE 
What you should know about depre- ORGANIZATION 
ne oe 7 F MANAGEMENT 
1at not to put into a repor' RETAILING 
ats ptai e 
Data for .retail and department store SALESMANSHIP 


accountants 
ae POREIGN TRADE 
Send for Catasog 


principles of balance sheet 


At All Good 


Sent for Examination 


Sign and mail the attached coupon, and 
we will send you this 800 5 work, in 
flexible binding. for examination With- 
in five days, you can send us $6.00 in 
payment or return the book. 








Tue Ronatp Press Co 
20 Vesey St., 


Dept. 221 
New York City 


In accordance with your offer, send me a copy of Montgomery 
** Auditing” forexamination. Within five days. I agree either to 
temit the price, $6.00, or return the book to you. 


Name.. 
Business Firm or 
Reference 
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Youth, Health, and 


Courage Win Success 


Make Them Yours 


A juicy STEAK tastes best in hungry, bare-foot youth. 
A responsible POSITION is easiest with radiant, vital health. 


A comfortable HOME gives keenest inspiration to one of 
strength and courage. 


You can have Life abundantly, but to enjoy it to its full 
MAN and WOMAN alike must keep ‘Physically fit.” 


Grow Young! Stay Young! 
Old Age under 80 is Disease 


OU wouldn’t run a machine without 
oil and care. Give at least equal 
consideration to the most wonderful mech- 
anism in the world—your body. It is not 
difficult if your effort is properly guided— 
fresh air, deep breathing, pleasant thoughts, 
pure water, sensible eating, sound sleeping, 
enjoyable exercise. 


Bernarr Macfadden, the acknowledged 
Physical Culture authority, describes each 
step of the process of growing young and 
staying so in his concise course—MAKING 
OLD BODIES YOUNG. There are 38 
lesson s—illustrated—in handy booklet 
form packed in a neat cover case with 
table of contents for ready reference. You 
can start using this valuable information 
the very day you open the package. 


Send only $5 as a DEPOSIT with the 


coupon, and we will send the entire course 
for you to see how YOU can better your- 
self. If 5 days’ inspection does not satisfy 
you, return the course and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money NO OBLIGA- 


TION. 
Read This Letter 


“For quite some time it has been my intention to 
write and tell you my appreciation of the course, 
Making Old Bodies Young, which was sent tome 
some weeks ago. 

There is no one too old or too young to benefit 
materially from the practice o the methods outlined 
in your books. To me it is simple and easy to use the 
exercises and indeed a pleasure, which I think adds to 
the improvement noted since my study began. 

It is also a pleasure to have received courteous 
treatment and generous offers of co-operation in carry- 
ing out the plans for health which you propose. 

In my judgment, every one can well afford to ac- 
quire a set of instructions and devote a part of the day 
to their study. 

Yours very truly, 


KARL PEASE.” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CORPORATION 


Dept. D-205 


119 West 40th St,, New York. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CORPORATION, 
Dept. D-205, 119 West 40th St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Entirely at your risk, you mar orad me a copy of MAKING OLD BODIES YOUNG. 


7 by you solely as a DEP 


d the course sent me be entirely satisfactory, this deposit may be retained by you as payment in full. 


I am enclosing $5 which ie to be 
If I should 


retutn the coufse within five days after receipt by me, it is distinctly understood that you will immediately refund to me the 


full amount deposited. 
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| pssieany 2 Plea 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? Recently many magazines have been printing 
series of questions that the average American should be able to answer readily. 
Intelligence tests to grade mentality were adopted in the United States Army, 
and are rapidly being introduced into our public school systems. Many of us, 








when confronted with these tests, are surprised to find that WE DO NOT 
KNOW AS MUCH AS WE THOUGHT WE DID. 
idea, but not a definite knowledge. 


We may have a general 


RIL QOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Bureau for Special Information 
é Mevo Glove Nefercocee Seb Fes 


Here is the Nelson’s Encyclopedia, that is kept always absolutely up-to-date by means of the 
Nelson Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device. It cannot grow old—it is perpetually new. Every six 
months the publishers furnish 250 or more new pages. You insert these new pages and discard the 
old, and you have the Encyclopedia of To-day constantly keeping pace with the world’s progress. 

Old encyclopedia methods were perhaps all right when the world was pursuing a normal stride 
year in and year out, but the New World demands a new encyclopedia. A reference work giving 
information of the world’s affairs can no longer be planned for a decade’s use. THE NEW TRUTHS 
MAKE THE OLD TRUTHS UNTRUE. Of what use is an encyclopedia of a world that no longer 
exists? The efficient man is the man who knows—the man who has the knowledge of the New World 
as well as of the past; the man who has the information or knows where to find it. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is an Authority in the Library of Congress, U. S. Depts. of State, Justice, 
War, Navy and Agriculture, U. S. War Ships, U. S. Army Posts, Circuit Court of Appeals, Chief Signal Office, 
Commissioner of Patents, etc., etc. Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists, Librarians, Universities, 
Colleges, and Schools, when seeking the most accurate and latest information, depend upon Nelson’s—THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST QUESTION ANSWERER. 


ACT NOW BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE. Because of the abnormal situationin book manufactur- 
———_=e ing, the great increase in cost of labor, paper, and everything connected with book-making, we 
are compelled to materially advance our prices without further notice. To take advantage of the present low 
price and easy terms of payment you must mail the coupon now. 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf the Only Encyclopaedia To Date 


Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in UNITED STATES > 
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departments. By their use a boy can remain on the farm = +, ‘this Bureau with the positive assurance that you will 


and yet receive all the advantages of a college course in . ; 
Scientific Farming; a girl may hove the services of the lead- romptly receive the latest obtainable and most dependable 











ing authorities on household economics without leaving her 
home; while professional and business man may receive 
a business training, superior to that which can be obtained 
from any of the ely advertised business institutes. 


EXCHANGE Send for price list giving amounts 

allowed for old Encyclopedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York 
77 Wellington St. W., Toronto, Canada 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 
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He Laid Bare the Shame 
of the World! 


GAIN the world will gasp in amaze- 
ment at his reckless daring—again 
his fiery bursts of passion will hold 

men breathless—again his pathos will stir the heart 
ain his humor will delight the mind! 

is life was a fiery crusade for Truth. With the 

fury of an avenging angel he hurled himself upon 


rich, the titled, the powerful. Wherever 
he discovered sham or hypocrisy, corrup- 
tion or oppression, there he unloosed the 
thunderbolts of his fury. And because no power 
on earth was strong enough to stem the outpour- 
ings of his flaming spirit, his enemies, maddened 


by his merciless exposures, silenced him at last 
with an assassin’s bullet. ut the Truth he wrote in letters of flame 
is immortal and cannot die. in twelve handsome vol- 


every fake and fraud in Christendom. With a bold- 
ness that outraged convention, struck terror to the 
hearts of the timid, blasted the lives of the guilty; 
he laid bare the shame of the great and mighty, the 


uage. 


now, 
umes, the fiery genius of Brann the Iconoclast lives again. 
before have his complete writings been ps lished—never before has 
the ct ne | been offered to know the fu 
ing wizardry of words—to feel the spell of his irresistible power of 


li compass of his amaz- 


Now—for the first time —the Complete Writings of the ‘‘Wizard of Words’? 





A Few of the 
Masterpieces 


A Pilgrimage to Perdition 
Mankind’s Mock -Modesty 


Speaking of Gall 











— — — —FREE EXAMINATION COUPON— — a 


The Iconoclast 





BRANN 


Here is a phenomenon of language such as the 
world has never seen before—nor will ever see again. 
Here are 3800 pages that will hold you spellbound— 
you will marvel at Brann’s magic expression—you will 
be startled at his sheer audacity—you will be charmed 
by his rare beauty of style—you will delight in his 
keen satire. He was an unexampled master of lan- 
guage—at his touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed 
with the red heart of wrath, blinded with the white 
flare of passion. With the genius of his’ pen he ruled the emotions of men, 
played upon the heartstrings of humanity. He was hated and loved, 
eared and worshipped. A !egion of friends applauded his dauntless inde- 
pendence—a host Of enemies cried out to stop the fury of his attack. But 
no one has ever known the full abundance of his genius. Now, as never 
before, this rich experience awaits you. If you would know the wizardry 
of words—the power of language—if you would make your speech and 
writing breathe with Sipeence—then you will read eagerly every word in 
this great new edition of Brann 


Send No Money 


You must act quickly, for this first edition is limited. Before the books 

were off the ,rong panera ep them poured in from all over the os 
take advantage of the present low price an 

POR SHEL 12 SPLENDID NEW VOLUMES CONTAINING 3300 





You need send no money. Merely fill out and mail the coupon and the 
12 volumes will be sent to you for free examination. Take 5 days to de- 
cide whether you want to keep the books or send them back. If you keep 
ss oe pay poh A A in 5 days and then $2 a month until the special price 


before the pennant edi- 


Mail the cou 
Remem- 


pon 
tion is exhausted and the price goes u 
ber, this five-day free examination 
no cost or obligation on your part. 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 185, 130 E. 25th St., New York | 


Gentlemen 


of $1 and 
of $23 is paid. 
ull after free examination.) 


prepaid. i will it ith S he 
) ther return t 

after I T receive them or will send you the first payment 
ry. $2 a month until the special introdu 

(5% Discount if Cash is paid 


volumes of Brann (com- r 


books in 5 days 


Complete Works in 12 Vols. 


Brann, the Iconoclast, 
of whom Elbert Hubbard said: 


“He saw through the 7 
low mockeries of socie 
religion. He was an —_ 
clast—an Image Breaker. He 
unloosed his tongue and pen 
in denunciation of all eae 
everything that ap 
stan ween the sunlight 
and his ideals. © was the 
wizard of Words—the Master 
of our Language. 
the English 
tail an head 
for his own dd ~, and 
the joy of the onlooker.” 


TheBrannPublishers, Inc. 


rinvolves Dent, 185, 130 East 25th Street, New York City 
Twelve Handsome Volumes Sent On Approval 
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How to Attain Your Desires 


Are you prospering? 


Are you happy? 


Healthy? Wealthy? 


Is your home a home, or a family jar? 
Is your profession or business living up to the 


real YOU? 


Do you know how to win friends and attain 


your ends? 


New Thought Will Help 


Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 


you. 
give New Thought a trial. 


New Thought will help you attain your desires as it 
has helped millions of others who have tried it before 
It costs just 10 cents (coin or U. S. stamps) to 


For that 10 cents you can get one of the greatest New Thought booklets 


ever written. 


This book shows you how to get yourself and your dear ones 


out of the swamp of mediocrity and on the road to health, happiness and 


prosperity. It is called 


How to Promote Yourself 
By Wallace D. Wattles 


“How to Promote Yourself” is the 
booklet of which Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges of the Philadelphia North 
American said: 

“Tt is the BEST -right-thought 
preachment I ever read, and I've 
browsed over a bushel of ’em. Unless 
I am blind to the real meaning of the 
term it is ‘Holy Writ’ and it ought to be 
read by every man who can read. I 
never before said this much about any 
book because I never before read a 
book that MADE me say that much.” 

And this book can be yours for good 
and all if you send us 10 cents. 

But we will do still more! As 
sure as “How to Promote Yourself” 


is the helping. hand to the attainment 


of desires, so NAUTILUS MAGA- 
ZINE of New Thought is the monthly 
mental nudge you need to keep you 
ever moving onward to great achieve- 
ment. 

Elizabeth Towne and William E. 
Towne are editors, and Orison Swett 
Marden, Edwin Markham and Dr. 
Frank Crane are among its contribu- 
tors. 

So if you will send us 10 cents we 
will not only send you “How to 
Promote Yourself,” but a month’s 
trial of NAUTILUS. Send NOW 
and for prompt action we will in- 
clude a copy of “How to Get What 
You Want,” which explains what 
New Thought is. 


The reading of our advertiseniné ‘Has been the turning point in lives of 


thousands. 


But it is action that wins... So'send 10 cents for the two booklets 
and month’s trial. of NAUTILUS ‘today. : 


- 


The Elizabeth Towne * Co, Ine. pewt- E-36, Holyoke, Mass. : 
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New Dodd, Mead Books 











Anderson Crow, Detective 





By George Barr McCutcheon, Author of “Sherry,” ‘‘Graustark,’’ etc. 


Marshall Crow, of Tinkletown, was elected to office many years ago. 


On a number of 


occasions he has been on the point of retiring, only to find himself re-elected without opposition 


or even consent. 


Now, at the ripe age of seventy-five, he is still the leading citizen of the 


village. Tinkletown laughs at him, but will always honor and respect him. Read this account 


of his activities, and smile. 


By Mrs. 
Harvest fnphry Ward 


Author of “Helena,” “Missing,” ete. 


Mrs. Ward's heroine is a striking 
woman of thirty, one of England’s 
woman farmers. At the time of the 
first harvest on her farm, and at the 
period of the full ripening of her own 
life, there comes to her a wonderful 
love affair. But in her girlhood she 
had married badly, tragically. That 
is the dark cloud that hangs always 
on her horizon. Mrs. Ward wove 
the warp and woof of this story ina 
way that showed her ripened and 
mature art at its best. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


The Children’s Blue Bird 


By Georgette Leblanc 


An extremely attractive, new and 
cheaper edition of this children’s 





classic, which heretofore has been sold only 


in an elaborate edition at a high price. It 
is now placed within the reach of all in an 
original, attractive format. With many at- 
tractive illustrations in color and in black and 
white. $1.75 


Ireland a Nation 


By Robert Lynd, Author of “Old and New Masters,” etc. 

Mr. Lynd is one of the best known men of 
letters who have come out of Ireland in the 
last twenty years. As literary editor of the 
London Daily News, he has created an envi- 
able reputation as a writer of distinction. He 
is keenly interested in the future of his coun- 
try and has in this book set forth a strong, 
clear and interesting plea for Irish National- 
ism. $2.00 








Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon. 


Many Junes 


By Archibald Marshall 
Author of “The Honour of the Clintons,” 
“Sir Harry,” “Exton Manor,” ete. 

Still another of those leisurely, 
sane and delightful stories of real, 
everyday people, in the telling of 
which Mr. Marshall excels. As the 
New York Times says: ‘‘Readers of 
Archibald Marshall soon learn that 
to read one of his novels is like being 
introduced into a pleasant home and 
sharingthelivesofits inmates.”’ $2.00 


$2.00 





Your Pyschic Powers: 


And How to Develop Them 


By Hereward Carrington, Ph.D. 
Author of “‘ Modern Physical Phenomena,” etc. 
Thousands of persons to-day are 
experimenting at random in an en- 
deavor to induce psychic phenom- 





ena, with the usual result that they runinto un- 


known dangers and difficulties. This work is 
designed to advise and assist all such persons in 
their development, warn of possible dangers, 
and give sound advice as to methods of person- 
al and group development. J/lustrated, $3.00 


Poland and the Poles 


By A. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 

This book describes the country and people 
of Poland about which our knowledge is so 
vague. For many years a very false idea of 
the Poles and the Polish question has been 
spread thruout Europe. Mr. Boswell de- 
scribes the character and customs of these 
people among whom he lived, and summarizes 
their position and aims at the present time. 

Illustrated, $4.00 





The High Road to Health 





By James E. Kelly, M.D. 


This book has received high. praise from the press and public. As the Philadelphia Ledger 
says: ‘‘Many readers will enjoy and profit by their journey along the highroad to health with 


the genial and learned companionship of Dr. Kelly 


like the vlain talk of a family 


doctor to his patient in which statements are made in the simplest language and sometimes 


with a vein of humor.” 


With many helpful illustrations. $1.75 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


Publishers for Eighty Years 
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New STOKES Books 





POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRL 
HILDA CONKLING 





Verse by a little girl eight years old of which Miss Amy Lowell in her Preface to the 
volume says: ‘I wish to state emphatically that it is poetry, the stuff and essence of poetry, 
which this book contains. I know of no other instance in which such really beautiful poetry 
has been written by a child.” 

It seems unfortunate for this young poet that her book appears when a flood of juvenile- 
prodigy literature threatens the world. The work was accepted in October, 1919, solely 
on its merits as poetry. In this regard the poems speak for themselves, as do Miss Lowell's 
comments on them. We vouch for the authenticity of the authorship. Wath portrait frontis- 
piece. Net $1.50. 


FLYING THE ATLANTIC By SIR ARTHUR WHITTEN BROWN 
IN SIXTEEN HOU RS Assisted by Capt. Alan Bott 


The only book about the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic that can ever be written. 
Arthur Whitten Brown and John Alcock jumped the Atlantic Ocean in a single leap in the 
most remarkable aeroplane journey ever made. The story of their flight is of thrilling 
interest. Illustrated from photographs. Net $1.50. 


SOCIAL THEORY By G. D. H. COLE 


The first volume in the Library of Social Studies, edited by G. D. H. Cole. The author 
analyzes social theories so dispassionately and so logically that the whole question of 
man’s relationships in his various associations from the Family to the State is seen in an 
entirely new light. Invaluable for teachers and students of economics and social science. 
Net $1.50. 


THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


No one who wants to get at both sides of a question which is arousing so much discus- 
sion can afford to miss this careful summing up of the argument for the negative. Father 
Bernard Vaughan in his Foreword says, “I gladly recommend the book as an exposition 
of the menace of Spiritualism in our midst.” Net $1.50. 











WOMEN’S WILD OATS By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 


Every one who can stand clear thinking and an honest review of conditions as they 
are should read this straight-from-the-shoulder common sense on the present relationships 
of women and the outlook for the future. Net $1.50. 


Good Fiction 
DIANA <F. EPHESIANS By MRS. DESMOND HUMPHREYS (“RITA”) 


A modern story of a woman's passionate struggle for fame and position. A well-nigh 
nameless Greek girl bursts like a human meteor on Londen society. The story of her 
spectacular career is honestly interesting from first page to last. Net $1.75. 


MR..WU By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 


If you like thrilling mystery, tender love scenes, beauty, there’s a real adventure for 
you in this novel of a wealthy Chinese mandarin and a fearless American woman. Net $1.75. 
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CAN THE WAR BE TERMINATED 
BY RESOLUTION? 








HE failure of the Peace Treaty 

in the Senate has left us technic- 

ally at war with Germany after 
all our allies have made peace. Our 
war emergency legislation is in force, 
including the Lever Food and Fuel 
Control law, which gives power to 
courts to issue injunctions against 
labor leaders and labor strikes, and 
which accounts in large part for the 
“outlaw strikes’’ recently engineered 
by irresponsible agitators. We still 
have thousands of soldiers in and 
around Coblentz, acting under the 
armistice, enforcing the terms of a 
treaty which we have refused to ratify. 
Commercial relations between our cit- 
izens and the ‘“‘enemy”’ are still taboo. 
The Liverpool Post rather sardonic- 
ally suggests that the League of 
Nations might be called upon to extri- 
cate us from the war from which we 


do not seem able to extricate ourselves. 
In this tantalizing situation, the House 
of Representatives throws itself into 
the breach and endeavors to bring 
about peace by a joint resolution. It 
recounts the fact that the President 
stated just after the armistice was 
agreed upon that “the war thus comes. 
to an end,”’ construes this in @ literal 
sense, declares that a state of peace 
now exists, and calls upon Germany 
also to declare, within forty-five days, 
that the war is over and that she re- 
nounces any claim or right against 
this country or its nationals that she 
would not have the right to assert if 
we had ratified the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In case Germany fails to do 
this, it is declared to be the President's 
duty to proclaim that fact and there- 
upon all commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries shall be pro-. 
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hibited “except with the license of the 
President.”” Heavy penalties are to 
be imposed upon all who violate this 
prohibition. By a vote of 242 to 150 
this joint resolution was adopted by 
the House. and sent-to the Senate. 


Is Congress Headed for an 
Impeachment Trial? 


E ARE now in, says the Spring- 

field Republican, for the vaude- 
ville stage of the effort to extricate us 
from the war. This new course threat- 
ens us with.a controversy at every 
turn. “All the President has to do is 
to sit tight and Congress will wind 
itself up in one of the worst snarls in 
the legislative history. of the federal 
Government.”” To declare a_ peace, 
the writer points out, is not to make 
it. It can be ‘“‘made” only through 
the President, by negotiations with 
the other belligerent. The Constitu- 
tion gives Congress the power ‘‘to 
declare war” but gives to the President 
the power ‘“‘to make treaties,”’ subject 

















“NOW DON'T INSIST!" 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
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to the advice and consent of the Sen- 


ate. The Porter joint resolution not 
only declares a state of peace but de- 
fines the terms to which Germany 
must assent. If the President refuses 
to consent to the resolution and it is 
passed over his veto, he may even 
then refuse to enter upon negotiations 
with. Germany on the ground that 
Congress is infringing upon his con- 
stitutional powers. In that event a 
clash might come between him and 
Congress that would lead to impeach- 
ment proceedings. This result is al- 
ready being foreshadowed. The New 
York Sun says that if he adheres to 
the position taken by him in reply to 
Senator Fall’s questions a few months 
ago, that he would “in no circum- 
stance consent to declare that peace 
exists prior to the ratification of a 
formal treaty of peace,” then “he 
should be proceeded against vigorously 
as a nullifier of enacted law.”’ The 
Louisville Courier-Journal has an edi- 
torial entitled, ‘‘Is Impeachment In 
View?” in which it calls atten- 
tion to the denial, by unani- 
mous vote, in the Convention 
that adopted the federal Con- 
stitution, of any grant to 
Congress of the power to 
“declare peace’’ as well as 
war. That part of the joint 
resolution that terminates war 
emergency legislation, says 
the Courier-Journal, is within 

the province of Congress and 

can be made effective with- 

out negotiations with Ger- 

many; but to make peace 

with Germany ‘‘is, under our 

Constitution, no more within 

the function of Congress than 

of the Louisville Board of 

Trade or the Salmagundi 

Club.” It terms the resolu- 

tion “an asinine effort to get 

out of an asinine situation.” 

The cool effrontery, says the 











CAN CONGRESS RESOLVE PEACE INTO EXISTENCE? 
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THE KIND-HEARTED STRANGER 


Springfield Republican, of rejecting a 
peace treaty, then demanding in a 
peace declaration all the advantages 
that would have accrued from the 
treaty while we incur absolutely none 
of the obligations, is unsurpassable. 
From the point of view of our allies 
as well as that of Germany such a 
course, it thinks, would “‘signalize the 
moral collapse of America.” 


The High Price We May 
Pay for Isolation. 


DIFFERENT view of the powers 
of Congress seems to be taken 


by the New York Tribune. The power 
that has the authority to declare war, 
it holds, “‘may be assumed to have 
power to declare its end.” It is true, 
it admits, that we have never ended a 
war by resolution, but then we have 
never confronted such a situation as 
we now confront. It does not question, 
therefore, the legality of such a reso- 
lution if passed and signed ‘by the 
President or passed over his veto, but 


—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post 


it does question its practicality. It is 
improbable that the President will 
sign it or that it can be passed over 
his veto, and it will consequently lead 
to a blank wall. Moreover the reso- 
lution directs the President to nego- 
tiate with Germany on _ prescribed 
terms, and this part of the resolution 
“may or may not be constitutional,” 
but in any event “‘no one has pointed 
out any feasible way to compel the 
President to obey Congress’’ in such 
a matter. Another interesting event- 
uality is suggested by Clemenceau in 
an article in L’Homme Libre. The 
Versailles Treaty, which we have re- 
fused to ratify and which our late 
allies have ratified, gives to them the 
right to regulate the economic situ- 
ation in Germany and to allocate her 
raw materials for a term of years, and 
they would thus have a right to super- 
vize any trade relations which we 
undertook to compel her to make 
with us. In other words, if we make 
a separate treaty with Germany, then 
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irreconcilables. Well, we have 
saved it; but we have lost South 
America. What good is the Doc- 
trine? Representatives of the 
Latin republics will be sitting in 
committees, serving on commis- 
sions with European powers; they 
will help shape the policies in the 
League assembly; Brazil speaks 
for them in the League council. 
Their interests, political, com- 
mercial, cultural, will be joined 
with those of Europe. They 
never liked our Monroe Doctrine, 
anyway. Now they have found 
new friends, made new associa- 
tions in which we have no part. 
Article 10 protects their territorial! 
‘ and political integrity, and the 
Monroe Doctrine must look to 
them more than ever like a 








WE KNOW NOW WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT CLASSIC 
REMNANT 


threatening stick in the hands of a 
sulky, big boy.”’ 


—lIreland in Columbus Dispatch 


France, England, Italy and Japan 
have the power to vise the terms, and 
the temper in which they would be 
likely to enter upon that task in that 
event might not be at all conducive 
to our commercial health. Clemen- 
ceau does not say all this. Oh no. 
He simply says that they would have 
the right “to participate from afar in 
the discussions of Washington or 
Berlin and to oppose a veto to any 
conclusions contrary to the interests 
of France, England or Italy,’’ and, he 
might have added, of Japan. With every 
nation in South America and Central 
America, except Mexico, already in the 
League of Nations, where would we 
look for either moral or material assist- 
ance in such a dispute? ‘If we per- 
manently stay out of the League of 
Nations,” says Senator Colt warningly, 
“instead of having the bulk of the 
world with us, we shall have forty-five 
nations in the League all allied against 


” 


us.” He goes on to add: 


“The Monroe Doctrine will be gone.” 
‘Save the Monroe Doctrine!’ cried the 


Making Not Peace But 
Political Capital. 

E FIND very little support, in 

the influential journals of the 
country, for this method of making 
peace. The Chicago Evening Post 
thinks we are just beginning to awaken 
to a sense of how “tragically stupid’’ 
our course has been, and the joint 
resolution is worse than an absurdity 
—it lacks all dignity, decency and 
self-respect. The Newark News speaks 
of the ‘‘pitiable spectacle” presented by 
our leaders in Congress in “working 
tooth and nail to obtain for us all the 
advantages the Treaty guarantees and 
at tke same time doing their utmost 
to destroy it,” not by courageous re- 
jection but ‘‘by a wibble-wobble course 
that leaves us, in the eyes of the world, 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl, nor good 
red herring.” The Topeka Capital— 
Senator Capper’s paper—says the dif- 
ficulty with the joint resolution is that 
it leaves us ‘‘outside the breastworks 
in the vitally important reparations 
commission as well as in all the other 
machinery of readjustment.” The 
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New York World speaks of it as an 
almost incredible invasion by Congress 
of executive responsibilities, and says it 
amounts to an effort to establish peace 
by the simple process of serving notice 
by publication. ‘The earth,” it adds, 
“is not governed in this way. When 
nations speak to nations they must 
use the agencies and the language of 
nations or they will not be heard. The 
war was a national war. It must be 
ended by a national treaty and not by 
the resolve of a caucus or the platform 
of a faction.” To this controversy 
there are two parties, the Indian- 
apolis News observes, and the only 
way to end it is by an agreement 
between the parties. It agrees with 
Senator Colt that the common-sense 
way is not to “flock alone by our- 
selves’’ but to stay with our associates 
and make with the common 
enemy the peace they made. 
The only alternative, says the 
News, is to follow the example 
of Ishmael of whom it is said 
in Scripture that he is “‘a wild 
ass alone by himself.””. Many 
journals are in accord with 
the New York Globe and the 
Chicago Evening Post that it 
is advisable that Congress at 
once terminate by joint re- 
solution the war emergency 
legislation, and Kitchin, the 
Democratic floor-leader in the 
House, declared that if the 
resolution were limited to a 
straight-out repeal of such 
legislation he would guarantee 
enough Democratic votes to 
enable the Republicans to 
pass it even over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. The Louisville 
Courier - Journal does not 
think that the Republicans 


really expect to make peace pura 
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paign ammunition.’"’ To go ahead with 
this joint resolution, other than that 
part of it repealing the emergency legis- 
lation, knowing that it will be vetoed 
and can not be passed over the veto, 
would, the New York Ezvening Post 
thinks, make the whole thing look like 
a mere party maneuver. “It would 
simply be one more endeavor to put 
the President in a hole. Meanwhile 
the country vainly asks to be pulled 
out of its hole.”” The vote on the 
peace resolution was a pretty clearly 
defined party vote, as the Columbus 
Dispatch points out regretfully. ‘‘This 
in itself is an unfortunate situation,” 
it remarks, “‘for we do not want a Re- 
publican peace nor a Democratic war. 
We want a peace that will represent 
the whole nation and not one half 
of it.” 
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“They simply expect to make 
some desperately needed cam- 


CAN'T EVEN REMOVE THE VICTIM 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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THE NEWEST THING IN STRIKES 


HE strike of the railway workers, 

which was begun by 700 switch- 

men on roads running intoChicago 
and which within five days, despite 
the active opposition of the officers of 
all the big railway brotherhoods, 
spread pretty well over the country 
enlisting 40,000 men, seems at this 
writing to be nearing a futile close. 
It presents the same novel features as 
those: shown in the printers’ and the 
longshoremen’s strikes in New York 
City a number of months ago. That 
is to say, it was ‘‘unauthorized”’ by the 
unions, was violative of the contracts 
entered into by the union officials, 
and was fought by these officials even 
to the extent of their enlisting strike- 
breakers. This seems to be the latest 
thing in strikes and two things appear 


to be responsible for the new and be- 
wildering style. One is referred to by 
Samuel Gompers in his satirical re- 
marks to newspaper reporters in Phila- 
delphia when he said: ‘‘Remember, 
there is no strike. Congress has pro- 
hibited strikes on the railroads; but, 
of course, there is no law to prevent 
individuals from quitting their jobs if 
they choose to do so.” That is to 
say, the war emergency laws which, 
owing to the defeat of the peace treaty, 
still remain in force, make the old- 
style strike a perilous thing for the 
union leaders. Consequently the new- 
style strike has no confessed leaders 
and nothing but a surreptitious organi- 
zation. The other thing responsible 
for the new style is the radical program 
known as “boring from within.” The 
I. W. W’s do most of this 
boring. They want to sup- 











plant the trade unions with 
“one big union” which can 
be mobilized in a_ general 
strike for revolutionary pur- 
poses. The situation created 
by the war emergency laws, 
in tying the hands of the 
union officials to a large de- 
gree, gives the I. W. W’s 
an opportunity. The latest 
strike began in Chicago by 
forming a new and more or 
less secret organization, called 
The United Railroad Work- 
ers of North America. John 
Grunau, its reputed presi- 
dent, tho he disclaims being 
even a leader, is said to have 
been so pro-German during 
the war that he was expelled 
from the Federation of Labor. 
According to a signed state- 
ment issued by the four 
heads of the railroad brother- 








“WHY, WILLYUM!” 


—Keys in Columbus Citizen 


hoods—Sheppard, Lee, Stone 
and Carter—the inception of 




















LEADERS OF 





THE NEW KIND OF STRIKE 








the strike had nothing to do 
with the wage question (that 
was dragged in afterward), 
but was a demand for the 
reinstatement of Grunau to 
a position from which he had 
been discharged and was 
made by this new organiza- 
tion ‘‘that has for its purpose 
the destruction of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Switchmen’s Union.” 





The Reds and the Rail- 
road Strike. 

HE old trade union lead- 

ers have become pretty 
well known to the public. 
The new style of leaders are 
not so well known. They 
emerge suddenly from ob- 
scurity, flash across the screen 
and then vanish for a time. 
One of the leaders of this 
new-style strike is Haywood, 
who was recently released 
from prison. Another of 
them, E. C. Estey, made a statement 
the other day to a Chicago paper 
boasting of his work ten years ago in 
connection with a railroad strike in 
Minneapolis. As reported he said: 


“IT went down to the I. W. W. head- 
quarters and got some help. Then one 
day four passenger trains were wrecked. 
The next day seven freight trains were 
wrecked. Then we sent word to the rail- 
roads that if they didn’t come across we 
would tear down the round house. They 
didn’t answer—we did. The roundhouse 
was torndown. Then the railroads begged 
for mercy and asked to meet us. We told 
them to come to us. There was a meeting. 
The union drew up a contract and the 
railroads refused it. The next day we 
blew up a bridge. That night an ice jam 
formed in the river and tore down the rest 
of the bridge, so they don’t know to this 
day who did the job. But we won the 
strike. I did ninety days in jail for block- 
ing the mail. I got off light because I 




















ALL READY BUT THE LAST BUTTON 


—Ding in New York Tribune 


told the judge I didn’t know the law. But 
of course I knew it then as well as I do now.” 

To what extent such men as this 
are responsible for the recent strike and 
to what extent they merely take ad- 
vantage of such a situation to foment 
trouble remains to be seen. Word 
comes from Washington that the 
Federal agents claim to have evidence 
that campaigning has been going on 
for months by the I. W. W’s among 
the railroad men, telling them that 
“the golden opportunity for which 
you have been looking has arrived.” 
General Leonard Wood has had some 
experience recently, at Gary and else- 
where, as an army officer entrusted 
with the preservation of order. Speak- 
ing at Boston the other day in regard to 
the ‘‘possible crisis’ that might result 
from the recent strike, he said: ‘‘I have 
had to bump into some rather ugly 
strike situations in the Middle West, 
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and wherever there have been radical- 
ism and trouble and a dangerous situ- 
ation I have always found the alien 
‘Red’ in control; very seldom an 
American leader. We want to get rid 
of the alien leader, the professional 
agitator. I have found the American 
workmen at least 95 per cent. square, 
square as a die and wanting to run 
straight.” 


The Real Grievance Be- 
hind the Strike. 


N THE other hand this tendency 
to assign to the Reds the respon- 
sibility for every industrial disturbance 
that arises is deprecated by the N. Y. 


TO BRING BACK “DEPARTED SPIRITS!” 


—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune 


Fvening Post. “It will get us no- 
where,” it says, “if every excess on 
the part of American labor is at once 
set down as Bolshevism.” That cry 
may easily be overworked and may 
result in throwing the mass of labor 
into a sullen state of mind and a feel- 
ing that it can no longer get a fair 
hearing. To construe the recent strike 
into a revolutionary attempt, the Post 
thinks, is merely a sign of a bad attack 
of nerves.. The Newark Evening News 
and many other journals recall the 
delays to which the railroad men have 
been subjected in getting their de- 
mands attended to and think they 
have a real grievance. 





The income tax has cost the American people a great 
deal of money, but think howit has developed their 
brains !—Boston Transcript. 


The presidential possibilities are great this year, 
but the presidential impossibilities are still consider- 
ably greater.—Wheeling Intelligencer. 








THE REVOLT AGAINST POLITICIANS 


THE “HOOVER MENACE” 


HE one outstanding fact that has 

developed thus far in the Presi- 

dential contest is the revolt 
against partizan politics and party 
leaders of the traditional type. The 
three leading contéstants for the Re- 
publican nomination all emphasize 
this fact. They are Wood, Johnson 
and Hoover. General Wood’s army 
career has kept him out of active poli- 
tics all his life. He has never before 
figured in a political campaign. He has 
not taken part in any of the polit- 
ical controversies of the past. Hoover 
has been still more aloof from political 
life prior to 1918. He was a member 
of a Republican club prior to the war, 
but his profession as a mining engineer 
took him into Australia, China, Russia, 
England and other countries, and 
while there has been hardly a year 
that he has not been in this country 


for a time, his stay has been 


the situation is in very much of a fog, 
but the one well defined movement is 
that in behalf of Hoover, and in spite 
of the fact that before the primary 
elections were held in Michigan he 
had declared that he is a Republican 
and will consider a Republican nomi- 
nation only, he led the voting in the 
Democratic polls. His nearest rival 
was Edwards, of New Jersey, who is 
making his campaign on the single 
non-part zan issue of “‘liberalizing’’ the 
Volstead act so as to permit the sale 
of beer and wines. In neither party, 
therefore, does the grip of the organi- 
zation show any effective power even 
over that comparatively small but 
active class that go to the primaries 
and elect delegates to the conventions. 
This revolt spreads over the East, 
the Middle West and the far West. It 
is less observable in the South. 





too fleeting to allow him, even 
if he had wished it, to become 
identified with political activ- 


ities. Johnson has been in 
active political life for the 
last ten or twelve years, but 
his activity in national poli- 
tics has been that of revolt 
and insurgency. To the dis- 
affection of himself and his 
friends in California is attrib- 











uted the defeat of Hughes in 
1915, and to the Progressive 
revolt led by Roosevelt and 
him was due the defeat of 
Taft in 1911. The only can- 
didates who represent the 
“regulars” in the Republican 
party and who have cut any- 
thing of a figure in the prima- 
ries so far are Lowden and 
Harding, and these, outside 
their own States, have been 
distinctly minor candidates. 
In the Democratic campaign 











THE VITAL ISSUE 
—Thomas in Detroit News 
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Weakening of Old Party 
Ties. 

N ONE way and one only have 

the Republica regulars shown their 
power so far and that is in securing 
the election of uninstructed delegates. 
Out of the first 465 delegates elected, 
290 figure as uninstructed. But the 
power to effect this is a negative power 
and may ve an indication of weakness 
rather than of strength. The pre- 
sumption is that a large proportion of 
these 290 delegates are also for Wood 
or Hoover or Johnson. From what- 
ever point we view the situation, 
therefore, this weakening of partizan 
ties is the most remarkable thing in 
the campaign. Many trained observ- 
ers have been calling attention to this. 
Mark Sullivan, after making an ex- 
tended tour of observation for the 
N. Y. Evening Post, says that the deep- 
est ‘impression made upon him has 
been made by what he calls the ‘‘sul- 
lenness” of the people toward political 
organizations. The people, he says, 


GETTING PANICKY 


—Kirby in New York World 


are tired of the old organizations, the 
old personalities, the old slogans. 
They are “sick of constant sparring 
for political prestige in Congress and 
Government departments and would 
flock to any man or party which of- 
fered the prospect of more business and 
less partizanship.”” This, we are told, 
is the secret of Hoover's strength. In 
every community it includes the best 
people. They have seen Hoover build- 
ing up a food organization during the 
war, choosing the best men for his 
appointees regardless of their politics, 
and side by side with that spectacle 
they have seen both the old parties 
selecting public officials in all depart- 
ments of Government mainly from 
party hacks. The contrast, Mr. Sul- 
livan thinks, accounts for much of the 
Hoover strength. David Lawrence is 
another who notes the same condition 
of mind. The notable feature of pub- 
lic sentiment,-as he sees it, is dis- 
gust with the work of the professional 
politicians of both parties. He as 

well as Sullivan finds this 


feeling equally strong in both 
old parties, and he attributes 
it chiefly to the failure of the 
Senate to get anywhere with 


the peace treaty. Lawrence, 
in fact, is not at all sure that 
the two old-party conven- 
tions will end the making of 
candidates. If they proceed 
in the old-time way to nomi- 
nate partizan candidates, he 
thinks the spirit of revolt 
may be strong enough to 
make them both walk the 
plank and to produce a new 
alinement this year. 


The Hoover Menace Frightens 
Both Parties. 


HAT is called in Wash- 
ington the: ‘Hoover 
menace” is therefore a_ peril 
to the politicians of both 





parties, and it is all the more 
curious because of the par- 
tizan position Hoover has at 
last assumed. He has de- 
clared that he will not make 
any personal effort to secure 
any nomination, he will re- 
fuse to consider any propo- 
sition for his nomination on 
a third-party ticket and he 
asserts with an unequivocal 
“no” that he will not accept 
a Democratic nomination. 
The difficulties presented by 
this situation do not seem to 
daunt his supporters, and the 
press support he receives has 
become impressive. The Los 
Angeles Times has always 
been counted as one of the 
most stalwart of Republican 
journals. It is strong for 


Hoover, declaring that ‘“‘his 
self-effacement has endeared 

















him to the American people,” 
and that the only opposition 


to him arises from motives of 
self-interest. The N. Y. Tribune has 
not committed itself unreservedly to 
Hoover, but its editorial utterances 
could hardly be more favorable to him 
if it had. He is “the one war fig- 
ure,” it says, ‘whose repute has not 
slumped.” He is a Progressive Repub- 
lican of the kind Roosevelt loved and 
he dreams of social justice. ‘His can- 
didacy, if ever one was, is based on 
popular self-determination,” there is a 
stronger ‘‘ground swell’ for him than 
for Wood and more fervor among his 
supporters. In his dealings with for- 
eign governments he has shown him- 
self a skilled diplomat. Lastly his 
candidacy by no means rests on mere 
sentiment. The Tribune continues its 
observations as follows: 


“He is notably a national man, belong- 
ing to no section of the country. He is a 
specialist touching two issues commanding 
public attention—foreign relations and the 


WANTS TO REMAIN A WALL FLOWER 
Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 
new organization of industry. His ‘shop 
council’ plan in many respects is the most 
constructive proposal for industrial har- 
mony so far launched.” 


The Boston Herald (Ind.) warns 
the Republicans that the people are 
for Hoover and that if their wishes are 
flouted at the national convention the 
Republican party is likely to forfeit 
its chances for victory. On the other 
hand, “if the Republicans should 
nominate Hoover, they would have 
made and won their campaign.” It 
says: ‘‘With the support of the inde- 
pendent voters of all groups, with his 
appeal to the idealistic element every- 
where, and with the Republicans who 
as party men support the ticket any- 
how, his success would be everwhelm- 
ing. The women would like to vote 
for him. It would be all over but the 
shouting as soon as his name went 
out from Chicago.”’ With stalwart 
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Republican papers like the Los An- 
geles Times and N. Y. Tribune, leading 
independent journals like the Boston 
Herald, the Philadelphia Ledger and 
the N. Y. Evening Post, and the most 
influential Democratic paper in the 
country, the N. Y. World, all calling 
for Hoover’s nomination, the move- 
ment in his behalf has become far 
more than it appeared at first when the 
amateurs and academicians seemed 
its principal sponsors. As seasoned a 
veteran as Senator Watson, of Indiana, 
is now said to have come out in his 
favor. The most strenuous opposi- 
tion to him comes from the Hearst 
journals, which are vigorously espous- 
ing Senator Johnson, of California, and 
which assert that the stand-pat Repub- 
licans are now coming to the support 
of Hoover, not because they like him, 
but because they hope to use him in 
beating Johnson, whom they like still 
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WHY SOME OLD-TIME DEMOCRATS ARE ACTING QUEER 
THESE DAYS 
—Knott in Dallas News 
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Wood’s Supporters Say Hoover 
Cannot be Elected. 


ROM the supporters of General 

Leonard Wood, who is still well 
in the lead in the Republican cam- 
paign, in spite of the capture, by 
Johnson, of the Michigan delegation, 
comes an earnest protest against the 
Hoover movement. It is conceded 
that Hoover is. popular; but attention 
is called to,the alleged fact that his 
movement was inaugurated by Demo- 
crats, and, it is said, it is “‘somewhat 
dangerous’ to the Republican party. 
Hoover cannot obtain the Republican 
nomination ‘‘because of his long and 
intimate association with the pres- 
ent Democratic administration.”’ His 
nomination would seriously divide the 
party for “he stands for international 
relations in a way that the majority 
of Republicans will not follow.’”’ Even 
if nominated he could not, we are told, 
be elected because of the hostility of 
the average American “to 
anything resembling a foreign 
point of view in our national 
administration.” In conse- 
quence, all that the Hoover 
boom can accomplish is to 
cause a deflection of Repub- 
licans from the party and 
give the Democrats their one 
chance of victory through the 
nomination of Hoover after 
the Republican convention 
has turned him down. By 
giving him their support, 
the independent Republicans 
who ought to be rallying 
around one of the really pos- 
sible Republican candidates, 
increase the possibility of the 
nomination of an unpopular 
candidate as the result of a 
compromize or a deadlock. 
What is evidently meant by 
this is that withdrawal of 
votes from Wood to Hoover 
may enable the Old Guard to 


LEONARD WOOD'S MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
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WHAT MOST “THINKERS” THINK ABOUT NOWADAYS! 


run in one of their own sort of candi- 
dates. What the Wood supporters are 
afraid of, indeed, is not that his support 
may be divided in two by reason of 
Hoover, but that it may be divided in 
three by reason of both Johnson and 
Hoover. For Johnson is making a 
strong bid for the Roosevelt following 
and his lieutenants have launched a 
bitter attack upon Wood’s campaign on 
the ground that a fund of one million 
dollars has been raised to nominate him 
at any cost. The N. Y. World goes so 
far as to publish the names of eight of 
ten men, oil and copper and steel mag- 
nates, who, it charges, have subscribed 
$100,000 each to the fund. Denials 
have come from several of these men, 
but the charges have been given cur- 
rency by Senator Borah in the Senate, 
and in Michigan, on the heels of the 
Newberry scandal, effective use was 


~Thiele in Sioux City Tribune 


made of the charges by Senator John- 
son, in his presidential campaign, es- 
pecially among the radicals in Detroit. 


Facts About the Leonard Wood 
Campaign Fund. 


HE charges about these contribu- 

tions to the Leonard Wood cam- 
paign are gone into at some length by 
Mark Sullivan in the N. Y. Evening 
Post. The facts as he presents them 
are these. Up to the first of this year 
Wood’s campaign manager was John 
T. King. The reason: King ceased to 
be manager “‘is -pretty directly con- 
nected with this matter of secrecy about 
contributions-and expenditures.”” He 
never told Wood where the money came 
from or whence it went. When William 
C. Proctor became attached to the 
Wood management, King was pressed 
for information and refused to give it. 
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The matter was made an issue and, 
Wood taking sides with Proctor, King 
ceased to be manager. Nearly all the 
charges made by Senator Borah and 
others, according to Sullivan, have been 
concerned with the money collected and 
expended by King. Nobody but King 
knows the facts. Wood doesn’t know 
and Proctor doesn’t know. King takes 
the position that his relations to the 
contributions are confidential. Un- 
questionably, says Sullivan, money has 
been spent lavishly, but the whole epi- 
sode is evidence not of wickedness but 
of amateurishness. Practically all the 
money spent on behalf of Wood, Low- 
den, Johnson, and the rest of the can- 
didates has been spent for publicity, 
and it takes a lot of money to wage 
such a campaign effectively in a big 
country like this. Even the Socialists 
and Communists have to have money, 
and most of what they get is ‘‘second- 
generation money,” from the wealthy 
sons and heirs of fortunes of a genera- 
tion ago. Borah thinks the law ought 
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to impose a limit of $50,000 for each 


State, but to cover all the States at 
that sum would require nearly half a 
million dollars. Pure democracy, as 
one journal remarks, referring to the 
primaries law under which we are 
operating this year, comes high. The 
plight of candidates, expected to take 
their case to the people in rival cam- 
paigns prior to the conventions, and 
then challenged for paying the ex- 
penses for doing so, is like that of the 
railroads, savs the New-York Mail, 
forbidden to compete by the interstate 
commerce act and required to do so by 
the anti-trust law. Just or unjust, the 
situation that has developed has hurt 
Wood and helped Hoover, and journals 
hostile to the General, like the Hearst 
papers and the New York World, the 
Wichita Eagle (Victor Murdock’s 
paper), the Omaha World-Herald, and 
the Indiana Times are making the 
most of the opportunity. These are 
not, however, it may be noted, Re- 
publican papers. 





One thing about a Wilson cabinet: 
an antique.—New York Globe. 

The nations are unable to translate their pacts into 
pax.—Columbia Record. 


it never becomes 











Having been last to get in the war, the Senate seems 
to be determined also to be last in peace and last in the 
hearts of its countrymen.—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 





THE PARISIAN DEFIANCE OF LONDON 


AND WASHINGTON 


EVER in his career has Prime 
Minister Millerand been so ac- 
claimed in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as he was when he announced the 
diplomatic deadlock with the Anglo- 
Saxon powers and revealed the move- 
ment of the French forces on the 
left bank of the Rhine. The episode 


has had the effect of restoring that 
“sacred union” of all political parties 
at Paris—with the solitary exception 
of the extreme Socialists—which saw 
the war through. Whether one turns 
to the officially inspired Temps or 
consults the Socialist Humanite, there 


is expressed the same general senti- 
ment that France has been betrayed. 
If that fact is not obvious to the 
Anglo-Saxons themselves, says the 
Gaulois,. it is because Clemenceau 
foolishly yielded to the appeal of Presi- 
dent Wilson for secrecy in negotiation 
during the conference of the big four. 
Clemenceau was all for open covenants, 
of peace, openly arrived at, say the 
French dailies, but American influence 
locked the doors and excluded the 
journalists. Even the grievance which 
moved France to act against Germany 
last month is misrepresented or mis- 








THE SOLICITUDE OF THE FRENCH 


understood in London and Washington, 
in the opinion of the French dailies. 
Germany is not fulfilling the terms of 
the treaty. America will not give the 
pledge to go to war for the sake of 
Irance. England is developing a 
colonial policy which thwarts France 
all over the Asiatic continent and in 
Africa. France is getting from Ger- 
many neither security nor guarantees. 
As for the assertion of President Wilson 
that France is ruled by the militarists, 
it is probably true that no criticism of 
her in her history has ever before pro- 
voked such an explosion of resentment 
in her newspapers. 


France Indignant at Her 
Late Associates. 


INCE Germany has revealed her- 

self faithless to the treaty in small 
things, her attitude in the more serious 
pledges can be foreseen, affirmed M. 
Millerand in one of the most exciting 
sessions of the French Chamber since 
the armistice. The hour had come, he 
said amid cheers, to put into force the 
means of action assured to France by 
the terms of the treaty of Versailles. 
There are various expedients open to 
the government at Paris under the 
treaty, especially in the “guarantees.” 
The right to occupy for fifteen years the 
left bank of the Rhine—even to prolong 
the occupation at the end of that 
period—was obtained for France by 
Clemenceau as a result of many months 
of furious discussion and prolonged 
effort. To this very day, as Andre 
Tardieu says in his sensational articles 
in the Paris Illustration, French opinion 
scarcely realizes what a tremendous 
battle was raged with Wilson, backed 
by Lloyd George, over this question. 
This happened to be the sore point of 
the controversy among the allied and 
associated powers, the point at which 
they clashed most fiercely. Wilson, in 
particular, never could understand that 
the occupation of the left bank of the 
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Rhine and the bridge heads as “‘guaran- 
tees” was to France the one protection 
against another irruption from Ger- 
It was the crux of the peace. 


many. 


Anglo-Saxons Cannot Get 
the French Viewpoint. 


EITHER Lloyd George nor Wil- 

son was able to understand the 
French solicitude over the left bank of 
the Rhine. Lament of that fact runs 
all through Paris press comment upon 
the events of the recent weeks—it is 
echoed in the Debats, the Matin, the 
Action francaise. France demands this 
occupation as a guarantee against a 
Germany more populous than herself 
and as a pledge that the terms of the 
treaty will be fulfilled. Always the 
words recur—security, guarantee. The 
Anglo-Saxons strove to win France 
from her position here in vain. It was 
impossible, urged Wilson upon Cle- 
menceau, to separate so many Germans 
from Germany, and the French plan 
really created a new Alsace-Lorraine 
under a specious disguise. Moreover, 
the occupation of so much soil really 
German would provoke “incidents” 
and inflame racial hatreds. The dis- 
cussion raged back and forth until 
President Wilson himself—the French 
are emphasing this fact—suggested an 
American pledge to go to war in case 
France were attacked without provoca- 
tion by Germany. In the end a further 
step was taken in the direction of the 
French stand. Wilson gave his consent 
to the ‘‘guarantees.’”” The inter-allied 
occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine and the bridge heads was fixed 
at a fifteen-year period. 


Another Stage of the 
French Army. 


OTHING could convey an idea 
of the sensational effect upon 
the Chamber of Deputies, says the 
London Post, of the expositions of 
Premier Millerand. He discussed 
bridge heads, guarantees, security and 
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enjoyed a few privileges as 
well. That is what Millerand 
meant, affirms the Paris 
Figaro, whatever the official 
reports of his great speech 
may contain. The French 
forces moved in short order 
and the German cities were 
occupied. The relations be- 
tween Washington and Paris, 
admits the Temps, are not 
what they were. 





Anger of the French at 
the “‘Trick,.”’ 


RANCE stands revealed 
to herself as a puppet in 
the hands of the Anglo-Saxon 
combination. This is the in- 
terpretation of the Humanite, 
but that Socialist organ for 
once seems to stand with the 
Gaulois and the Temps, the 
Liberte and the Echo de Paris. 
As for the Homme libre, it can 
but rejoice at the vindication 








BITING A PIECE OUT OF HIS OWN TAIL of Clemenceau. Clemenceau 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer Hoy “ 

was accused of failing in 

his capacity as the representative 


the left bank in scenes of disorder, for 
all realized that he was in reality accus- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon powers of bad 
faith, however correctly he phrased the 
case of France. Piece by piece, he 
assembled the indictment. Germany 
was not disarming. She was not even 
giving up the coal she was pledged to 
supply. She was conspiring with the 
old militarists for a return of the 
Hohenzollerns. In reply to the legiti- 
mate pleas of the French for a perform- 
ance of the pledges they had exacted, 
they were told that theirs was a govern- 
ment of militarists. Obviously, the 
reply of the French could only be a 
return to the treaty. France must act 
for herself. If the Senate at Washing- 
ton could protect American interests, 
if the cabinet in London had a right toa 
first class fleet and to colonial expansion 
in all the quarters of the world, France 


of France when the big four were in 
their secret sessions. He said then that 
when the truth was known his detract- 
ors would be sorry for their words. 
Justice, in effect, comes slowly, adds 
Tardieu in the Jllustration, but she does 
arrive eventually. History will recall 
that the occupation of the left bank of 
the Rhine and of the bridge heads 
with the allies and associates—an oc- 
cupation which they did not want—to 
say nothing of the guarantees, the dis- 
armament and all the rest, were the 
work of Georges Clemenceau. It wasa 
work of peace equal to his war work. 
France must not hesitate now, Tardieu 
proceeds. She has shown herself capa- 
ble of acting with energy. She must 
not let the German serpent revive and 
she will not. - This, be it noted, is a 
conversion of M. Tardieu to the pessi- 











FRENCH JEALOUSY OF ANGLO-SAXONS 


mistic views of the rovalist and radical 
press of France, which has for some 
time declared that, as the Berlin 
Vossische says, ‘‘perfidious Albion be- 
strides the seas again.” 


Socialist Rejoicing at 
Discord of the Allies. 


HILE the chorus of denuncia- 

tion of the Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tude fills the French press, the extreme 
Secialists, through their organs, add 
that the bourgeois world policy has 
revealed its bankruptcy. This is the 
cry of proletarian gazets like the Paris 
Populaire. The capitalist system, it 
affirms, -having let loose the most for- 
midable of wars, can not restore order 
or a basis of order to the world. In 
France, the diplomacy of capitalism 
goes down before the Anglo-Saxon 
world because in France the bour- 
geoisie is more sordid, more stupidly 
and hatefully reactionary, than it is 
anywhere else in the world. 
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remains a capitalist country, her situa- 
tion is hopeless. From its totally 
different point of view, the Echode Paris 
insists that the Anglo-Saxons must keep 
their hands off. They must not, upon 
the pretext that they are aiding the 
ally, France, in reality help the foe, 
Germany. The somewhat radical Eclair 
(Paris), inspired by Briand, who may 
be the next Premier, adds: “It is from 
this time forth too apparent that the 
peace of the world is~ irreconcilable 
with the maintenance of Germany 
as a united empire and the state of 
unstable equilibrium in Europe which 
is the outcome of the Wilsonian 
peace. If the Allies, who have re- 
ceived the same provocation as our- 
selves, do not make up their minds 
to energetic, quick action, there will 
be nothing left of our victory unless 
we, for ourselves, keep on. If we 
fail, the future will belong to a 
militarist and imperial Germany.” 





It is a bourgeoisie that wants 


to continue its world politics 
against peoples that are in 


a state of revolution. The 
Anglo-Saxonsare notas stupid 
in their capitalism as are the 
French, and the Anglo-Saxons 
prevail. The time is coming 
when capitalism will be com- 
pelled to abandon its efforts 
to overthrow the revolution- 
ary movements in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The 
wise policy, the organ of the 
proletariat adds, is for France 
to go over at once to. the 
Bolsheviki, lest they be antici- 
pated by the Italians. Then 
the proletarian world, made 
up of Russia, Italy, France, 
Germany, and the minor con- 
tinental European nations, 
can turn and confront the 
Anglo-Saxons with some hope 
of success. As long as France 














THE ALCHEMIST 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 
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Poincare Hurt by Anglo- 
Saxon Wobbling 

INCE his retirement from 

the post of President of 
the French Republic, M. Ray- 
mond Poincare has been con- 
ducting a department of in- 
ternational relations for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He 
reveals himself as a shocked 
and chagrined man in the 
light of Anglo-Saxon treat- 
ment of the aspirations of 
France. France, he says, 
wants only her security and 
her guarantees. She is not 
only surprized but pained at 
the deportment of the govern- 
ments in London and Wash- 
ington. “It would be only 
just,”’ he writes, among other 
things, ‘‘that, before weeping 
over the fate of Germany, we 
should cast an eye over our 
devastated regions. We have 
paid for the victory of the 
free nations with our blood and 
our treasure and we have an in- 
disputable and incontestable right to 
be compensated.’”” M. Poincare la- 
ments the “‘variations’’ in the attitude 
of the Anglo-Saxons to the two coun- 
tries most concerned. The chiefs of the 
governments at Washington and 
London have lost touch with peoples. 
They adopted a habit of domineering 
Over nations which to them seemed 
petty, perhaps, but which were, at any 
rate, the friends of France. A _ con- 
ference, complains M. Poincare, assum- 
ed to itself the functions of a ‘‘Supreme 
Council” and undertook to settle the 
fate of the world—which nobody asked 
it to do. They met, ‘‘the greatest 
statesmen of Europe and America,” 
but they did not hear the voices from 
the peoples they professed to repre- 
sent. They went wrong. They made 
mistakes. They listened to nobody. 
The result is- seen in the present 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD—THE LONE GANDER HEARS 


THE FLOCK FLYING OVER BERLIN 
—Satterfield in Capper's Weekly 


situation of the world. ‘May the 
Supreme Council sleep a last slumber 
—that is, death,’’ to quote one of the 
reflections of M. Poincare. That 
death will grieve neither Millerand 
nor France. 


British Impression of the 
French Case. 


FFICIAL opinion of the action of 

France against Germany is too 
much influenced by a dread of offend- 
ing the government at Washington, 
affirms the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), 
and the complaint is endorsed by the 
Tory London Post, which never had 
any faith in President Wilson or in the 
League of Nations. It leartily sym- 
pathizes with French irritation against 
Washington and against the Lloyd 
George policy of subservience to Wash- 
ington, as it calls it. It says that Mr. 
Wilson was joyfully hailing France in 
his speeches as the sentinel of liberty 





THE CONTEST BETWEEN LENIN AND CURZON 


until he took it into his head that she 
was under a militarist spell: 


“Americans and Englishmen will under- 
stand the amazement of France that the 
same voice which has described her as the 
sentinel of liberty should now accuse her of 
being saddled with the same kind of Chau- 
vinistic Government to overthrow which 
she sacrificed over a r.illion of her sons. 

“For the President of the United States 
to make such remarks at any time is a 
singular proceeding; it is doubly so at the 
present moment. The same speeches from 
which we have quoted assured France that 
the German threat was now ‘a thing of the 
past,’ and that she could have no doubt as 
to what would happen to her were she ever 
again threatened, for ‘the whole world was 
ready to protect her.’ That protection, 
of which the President was so confident, 
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consisted of two documents—the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the Treaty 
of Guarantee, which secured British and 
American aid to France in the event of 
unjustifiable German aggression. What 
are these guarantees worth to-day? The 
League of Nations is almost as effective a 
barrier against German aggression as the 
International Postal Union, and the Treaty 
of Guarantee, to judge from the recent 
enigmatic statement of Mr. Bonar Law, is 
moribund, even so far as this country is 
concerned. For all practical purposes 
France, in her vigil on the Rhine, stands 
alone, with the memory of over a million 
dead, with her sorthern provinces deso- 
lated, her industries ruined, her credit 
shaken, her population weakened by four 
and a.half years of struggle. And Ger- 
many is already beginning to count on the 
isolation of France.” 





The Germans have taken off their Kapp to Ebert.— 
Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Perhaps we had better be a little cautious about 
fraternizing with Mars, the ‘‘red” planet.—Chicago Pos’. 





THE TEST OF STRENGTH BETWEEN 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


EITHER Tchicherin, Bolshevist 
| ’ foreign minister, nor Lord Cur- 

zon, who conducts British di- 
plomacy, shows any signs of surrender 
in that contest between them which 
tends to divert attention abroad at 
times from the Turkish crisis and the 
quarrel of France with the Anglo- 
Saxon world. Italian dailies best sum 
up the long and sullen quarrel. It is 
a conflict in London between political 
dignity and material necessity. On 
one side we have a proud monarchial 
government striving to maintain its 
traditions, its anti-revolutionary prin- 
ciples. On the other is the latest 
exponent of subversive policies which 
even the Marats and the Baboeufs of 
the French revolution could not apply 
under the terror. The duel between 
these forces is complicated by the 


existence of an Asiatic Empire which 
Great Britain knows to be imperilled 
by the continuance of this struggle. 
Lenin, surrounded by his commissars, 
is playing a waiting game. Somebody 
must yield, remarks the Giornale 
d’Jtalia; but there is no concession 
from either side. The rest of the world 
must play the part of spectators, be- 
cause England has a fleet. She can 
halt any power that would seek to de- 
cide the controversy. Difficult as the 
position of Lord Curzon is, he seems 
to be supported at home. Difficult as 
the position of Lenin is, he holds out. 
It is admitted now, even by German 
dailies denouncing England, that, how- 
ever brilliant may have been the mili- 
tary achievements of the soviet gov- 
ernment, the position of the whole 
Lenin system at home has taken a 
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turn for the worse. Lord Curzon and 
the British foreign office believe his 
coming state will be worse than his 
present one. 
Lord Curzon Waits for 
Lenin to Yield. 

T IS possible that Lord Curzon may 

have to yield to the political neces- 
sities of Lloyd George, that the full 
and final recognition of the soviet 
government is but a question of days. 
The Italian press, however, does not 
think so. It explains, through such 
conservative mediums as the Giornale 
d'Italia, that we must not be misled 
by the prestige accruing to Lenin and 
the Bolsheviki from the operations 
against their domestic foes—the end 
of Koltchak, the flight of Denikin. In 
commenting upon the latest Russian 
crisis from this standpoint, the Ger- 
man dailies too—and they are well 
informed—admit that much can be 
urged in favor of the ultimate triumph 
of Lenin. Thus, the Berlin Kreuz 
Zeitung concedes that Kameneff may 
possibly undertake another campaign. 
If he does he will have unexpected 
support from the Cossacks. Soviet 
Russia is established on the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azov. Lenin is in 
a position to control whatever traffic 
may grow up in the near future with 
the entente powers. His government 
is supreme as far as Lake Baikal, and 
the Japanese may not be able to do 
much with the port of Vladivostok, 
éven if they retain their hold upon it. 
Lenin is in a position to control all the 
trade there is with China so far as 
European Russia is concerned. The 
situation in those parts agitates Lord 
Curzon’s military advisers, according 
to London dailies. 


The Bolshevik Front 
a Strong One. 


PTIMISTIC as he has been in 
public, Lord Curzon cannot be 
easy in his mind, declares the Vossische, 
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when he looks at the map of northern 
Russia. The Bolshevik hold upon 
Archangel may be weakened tempo- 
rarily, but it cannot be permanently 
affected. The western front is un- 
changed and it still describes a line 
really favorable to the soviet govern- 
ment, however the fortunes of war 
may vary with the Poles. Whether 
the eye of Lord Curzon and the Brit- 
ish diplomatists be turned towards 
Rumania, towards the Caucasus or 
towards the region yet further south, 
they must concede that the prospect 
before Lenin, upheld by a commander 
so energetic as Kameneff and an or- 
ganizer of the capacity of Trotzky, is 
at least favorable. ‘‘His position in 
this unique test of strength is favor- 
able to Lenin in whatever concerns 
the international relations of his soviet 
world.”” Lord Curzon would concede 
all this, we are told next, but he real- 
izes, as the outside world does not, that 
Lenin is menaced with a crash of his 
system in its citadel. This is mainly 
because the economic policy of those 
two ornaments of the soviet system, 
Krassine and Krestensky, seems to 
have proved a disappointment. Kras- 
sine put a brave face upon his situation 
when he went to Scandinavia to make 
a treaty, but his friends in the soviet 
press can not make out a good case 
for him. He seems to have failed. 


Economic Crash in the 
Soviet World Likely. 


RASSINE, an engineer, with im- 

portant connections at Berlin, is 
responsible, says the Kolnische Zeitung, 
for one compromize with the bourgeois 
social system that first proved a weak- 
ening of Lenin under British pressure. 
Krassine is believed to be a high au- 
thority upon commerce and when he 
yields anything to England he sees 
good reason for it. Krestinsky, who 
once practiced law in Petrograd, and 
was put in charge of the soviet treas- 
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ury months ago, caused those hints 
to go through Europe on the subject 
of the payment of the Czar’s debts 
which were hailed as another surrender 
of Bolshevism to the form of pressure 
which the British foreign office knows 
so well how to exert. Between them 
Krassine and Krestinsky appeared to 
be giving in altogether to the Curzon 
ultimatum. They have failed to bring 
soviet Russia out of her economic 
welter, the German dailies say now, 
altho they managed to modify more 
than one of the essentials of society in 
the new Russia. For instance, they 
changed the organization of the work- 
ers’ councils to the extent of introduc- 
ing systems of forced labor that work 
badly, that inspire discontent and that 
do not increase production. A halt 
had to be called upon this policy of 
yielding to the bourgeois British if the 
revolutionary character of Bolshevism 
were not to be given up altogether. 
Lenin did not dare go farther. 


Lenin Has to Face 
About. 


INOVIEFF, the ruler of Petro- 

grad, who stands so close to 
Lenin, has been carrying on a cam- 
paign, we learn from the German 
press, against the surrenders of Kras- 
sine and Krestinsky to the demands 
of British diplomacy. This pair are 
turning bourgeois to get a blessing 
from the British foreign office, restor- 
ing bourgeois economics for a smile 
from Lord Curzon. Lenin listens to 
these complaints and tries to keep the 
peace. If the outside world has not 
suspected this situation it is simply 
because the outside world knows only 
what is taking place at such centers as 
Moscow and Petrograd, observes the 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin). The Ra- 
deks and the Rakowskys, the Tchiche- 
rins and the Zinovieffs, are vocal 
enough, but the journalists of Europe 
are unable to inform the foreigner 
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regarding the conditions in the interior 
of the country. The British foreign 
office is better instructed. It is true 
that a survey of soviet Russia by a 
person competent to pass judgment 
upon the economic conditions prevail- 
ing has yet to be made, but official 
London has facts revealing a trend. 
The reports of Lenin and the sym- 
pathetic interpretations of the Man- 
chester Guardian yield no facts upon 
which a competent student of Russian 
affairs could base an opinion. Is the 
soviet social system a success from its 
own standpoint? Lord Curzon is able 
to tell his colleags that it has failed. 


Official London Ideas 
of Lenin’s Trials. 

HE enemies of soviet Russia con- 

vince Lord Curzon that, on the 
whole and tested by their own eco- 
nomic standards, the Bolsheviki are 
surely losing at home. The rural 
districts tend more and more to mani- 
festations of discontent. Deputies to 
the all-Russian congress no longer 
rally around the great Lenin as the 
representative of a revolutionary Rus- 
sia facing a reactionary world. As for 
communistic versions of Russia’s eco- 
nomic life, set forth in Lenin’s own red 
organs, they are not, the German daily 
we are following admits, consistent 
with themselves or with the facts upon 
which the British rely. It is a reason- 
able inference that soviet Russia is 
going down insolvent. There is no 
serious prospect of the establishment 
of a system by Lenin and Trotzky 
that can pay its way or fulfill the ex- 
pectations of its supporters. Already 
there are authenticated reports of ris- 
ings of peasantry in the interior. 
The labor army is insubordinate. 
The truth is not precisely ascertained 
on this point only because the soviet 
commissars will not permit unbiassed 
observers to travel unshepherded and 
uncensored through the rural regions. 
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The correspondents of some great 
European and American newspapers 
are received courteously in Moscow. 
They are taken in tow by comrades 
Zinovieff and Tchicherin. They see 
theatrical performances. They are 
fed. They are honored and they are 
fooled. The British foreign office is 
not fooled. 


The Industrial Picture 
of Bolshevik Russia. 


OMETHING definite in the way 

of an industrial policy must be 
evolved by the soviet government 
soon, or it will be unable to control 
the city workers. For example, the 
workers in the factories abandon their 
tools and have to be brought back by 
the military. The Bolshevist tyranny, 
then, to use the phrase of the Dehats 
and the Figaro, is no longer odious 
merely to the bourgeoisie. It is a 
form of servitude for workers who are 


actually discipiined by the knout, 
altho this detail is supplied by the 
unfriendly press of France. The stern 
measures of the soviet government are 
explained by the necessity of getting a 
food supply into the cities. This again 
entails a grim labor of necessity in re- 
pairing the lines of railroad. More- 
over, the scourge of typhus causes 
sanitary measures to assume a Spartan 
character. The motto is ‘enforced 
labor for all.”” The central committee 
administering this system of forced 
labor has had its clashes with the pro- 
letariat. There have been fusillades 
in workshops and the number of killed 
on one occasion suggested, the Figaro 
thinks, a genuine pitched battle. An 
edict disarming the factory workers led 
to further strife. There is no longer 
any pretense of personal liberty. It 
is ‘‘a system of forced labor for the good 
of all,’ as the soviet government ex- 
plains this, but it has entailed a 
sanguinary conflict that still 

















rages. According to such 
organs as the Paris Humanite, 
England is making the most 
of Lenin’s domestic troubles, 
if not fomenting them. 
They are serious enough as 
it is, declares the London 
Post: “‘The strike is forbidden 
in soviet Russia; the eight 
hours’ day has been length- 
ened to twelve hours, and the 
lash has been introduced as 
part of the factory discipline. 
Such is the system which we 
are asked to believe is an 
improvement on our own.” 
The London Telegraph com- 
pares Lenin’s edicts with the 
English Statute of Laborers 
in the year 1349, and calls it 
a curious anomaly that the 
Russian evangelists of a Labor 
paradise should have ad- 
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vanced no further than medi- 


—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service eval legislators. 
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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 603 


THE RED PLOT TO OVERTHROW ALL 
BOURGEOIS GOVERNMENTS BY FORCE 
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F THOSE Socialists had not affili- 

ated, directly or indirectly, with 

the ‘“‘third’’ international, they 
would not have been expelled from 
the New York Assembly, their con- 
stituents would not be outlawed, their 
party would not be technically a con- 
spiracy against the institutions of 
their country. Such is the European 
Socialist view. It is elaborated in the 
Naples Avanti, in the Paris Populaire, 
in all the organs of that revolutionary 
Socialism which received such a set- 
back at the last congress of French 
Socialists. American opinion is so 
misinformed on the subject of Social- 
ists and Socialism in general, explains 
the Humanite (Paris), 
that it-does not grasp the 
European nature of the 
crisis through which the 
comrades in the United 
States have to struggle. 
What is happening in the 
Socialist world of Amer- 
ica is but a ‘‘backwash,” 
a ripple from a much 
larger stream. It is the 
fight, echoed faintly in 
the new world, between 
the champions of that 
red and _ revolutionary 
“international” for which 
Radek stands and _ the 
“reconstructed _interna- 
tional” for which the 
French contend. The 
third international father- 
ed by the followers of 
Lenin and Trotzky, seeks 
the forcible overthrow of 
the bourgeois world. 
There is to be an end of 








government. Expediency dictates for 
the moment a moderation of attitude 
and of tone, but when the hour comes, 
the third international—to which the 
red revolutionists of Italian Socialism 
adhere, as well as the red and revo- 
lutionary Scandinavians—will put bay- 
onets in the hands of the comrades, so- 
viets will spring up in a night and cap- 
italism will have ended forever. The 
Avanti explains it all in many articles, 


Red Socialism Gets a 
Blow from France. 
HERE seems no doubt that the 
second international is dead. It 
received its death wound in the war, 











capital, of the bourgeois 
state, of all parliamentary 


NO EUROPEAN ENTANGLEMENTS 
—Ding in Sa. Paul Pioneer Press 
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a point made long since in the Branting 
organ of Scandinavian Socialism. The 
first international went back to the 
great days of Karl Marx himself and 
it, too, died in a war, or,. as others 
insist, of the wounds received during 
the Paris commune. For some years 
after the end of the first international 
there was no central committee to 
speak with an authentic voice to the 
Socialists of the entire world. In due 
time the second international evolved. 
Lenin has striven for many months to 
get formal recognition for his ‘‘third,” 
but the French have balked, the Ger- 
man ‘‘independents’’—who broke away 
from the Scheidemann ‘‘majority”— 
hesitate, and now the Americans have 
brought down upon themselves the 
first great persecution since the days 
of Bismarck. Those Socialist parties 
in Europe which adhere to the red 
“third” are indignant at the way the 
comrades in America are hounded, the 
Italian Socialist press heaping exe- 
cration upon the whole American 
bourgeoisic: but the organs of the 
groups which do not want to get under 
the Russian thumb incline to tell the 
American comrades that their tactics 
must be revised. It is scarcely sound 
policy, according to much comment in 
the Humanite, to spread an idea that 
Socialism seeks to overthrow the bour- 
geois governments violently. 


Red Socialism Sustains 
a Shock. 
TRASBOURG will be a memorable 
name in Socialist annals for long, 
because there the violent reds sus- 
tained their Waterloo. The occasion 
was the congress of the French Social- 
ist party, and it voted against affilia- 
tion with the third international. It 
withdrew from the second, deciding 
not to participate in the international 
congress at Geneva. It will now strive 
for the reconstruction of an “‘inter- 


national’’ which shall unite the Social- 
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ists of the world. . A small section of 
“‘dissidents”’ remains in France. This 
is interpreted in the bourgeois press of 
Europe as a final setback for the whole 
revolutionary red plot to overthrow 
western civilized governments by force 
and violence. Thus comes to an end 
the incoherence and chaos, to use the 
expression of the Independance belge 
(Brussels), in which French Socialism 
has floundered for three years and 
more. The politics of the war pro- 
foundly divided the Socialists of the 
republic and since the death of Jaures 
they have had no real leader. Neither 
Renaudel, nor Thomas, nor Cachin, 
nor Longuet, brilliant and sincere as 
they undoubtedly are, seemed able to 
impose a policy or attain a command- 
ing place. The rivalries brought about 
a pandemonium during which the 
election of a new Chamber found the 
party a mob and it received a check 
at the polls. 


French Socialism Against 
Russian Bolshevism. 

LTHO the moderates among the 

Socialists of western Europe score 
heavily from the developments at 
Strasbourg, it will require capable 
leadership to bring the “independents” 
of Germany into camp, to win back 
the revolutionary and violent Italians 
and get the Scandinavian nations in 
line. The new Branting ministry in 
Sweden is anti-Bolshevik. English 
Socialism, as a whole and neglecting 
the irreconcilable group as too small 
to count in this contest, is with the 
moderate party. In fact, English So- 
cialism, taken as a whole, seems dis- 
posed to discard the general strike 
as a political weapon. Everything, 
according to the Belgian daily, will 
depend upon the use the French make 
of their victory over the extreme red 
faction. The moderates—that is, the 
Socialists who refused to give up their 


__ Patriotism in the war and who worked 
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with the bourgeois parties in the ‘‘sa- 
cred union”’ of the French—were in a 
majority and they guided the destinies 
of French Socialism until a little more 
than two years ago. The opposition 
they encountered from the partizans 
of the Stockholm conference and the 
resumption of relations with the Ger- 
man comrades brought about a col- 
lapse of these moderates. Longuet 
and his red followers assumed the di- 
rection of the French Socialist party. 
No sooner were these advanced ele- 
ments on top than an even redder 
faction under Loriot began to take 
orders from Lenin. The rise of Loriot 
is explained in the Brussels organ of 
the bourgeoisie as a result of the flood 
of rdw recruits. Longuet and his less 
violent followers were for a time well- 
nigh swamped. The newcomers in 
the Socialist camp of France were very 
young, freshly demobilized, filled with 
the gospel of the trenches. They 
sought the reddest leaders and they 
favored the most extreme formulas. 
The test of strength at the Strasbourg 


conference ended in a compromize. 
The moderates wanted to stay in the 
second international as reconstituted 


in Switzerland last year. The follow- 
ers of Longuet were willing to go into 
an ‘international’ with the Russian 
reds but only after a revision of the 
program of violence. The extremists 
under Loriot insisted upon going over 
bag and baggage to the reddest revo- 
lution of all. 


Will Red Russia Consent to 
Its Own Absorption? 
OVIET Russia will be placed in an 
awkward situation if the reorgani- 
zation of world Socialism leaves it as 
a negligible fragment. It has been 
hitherto the supreme factor. Its 
gospel is one of force and violence as a 
means of overthrowing ‘capitalist’ gov- 
ernments everywhere. Radek, in his 
talks and his journeys through central 
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Europe, has explained on behalf of the 
Bolshevists that it is useless to elect 
members of bourgeois parliaments. 
(We get these details from the Kreuz 
Zeitung.) The agents of the bour- 
geoisie in capitalist governments will 
not surrender their power. They will 
use force to retain it. The reply of 
Longuet to this argument has always 
been that everything depends upon 
the quality of the men elected to office 
by the Socialists. If these men are 
second rate, mere phrase-makers, they 
will never achieve anything, even if 
they attain the highest offices in the 
state. Should the Socialists choose 
strong men and seat them—and expe- 
rience in Europe shows this to be pos- 
sible—the capitalists must yield. Vio- 
lent revolution leaves such a wreck 
behind, insists Longuet, that there 
can be no fair test in such circum- 
stances of the Socialist principle of 
collectivity. This line of argument is 
very annoying to the Russian Bol- 
sheviki, observes the German paper, 
but it had a profound influence upon, 
the French Socialists. Radek and the 
other partizans of a violent overthrow 
of capitalist governments are trving 
now to win the independent Socialists 
of Germany. The propaganda is able, 
remarks the Giornale d'Italia, and it is 
well supported by Italian Socialists, 
among whom the extremists are strong- 
est. Even in France the Humanite 
has had to open its columns to such 
champions of the Russian reds as Le- 
febvre, who regrets that western Social- 
ism chooses to be a “party of soft 
democratic goodness, ingenious in mak- 
ing political combinations, formidable 
in bargains about programs and poli- 
cies, an electoral business proposition 
of good behavior, that will guarantee 
to transform a lawyer or a commercial 
traveler into a minister of foreign 
affairs after some fifteen years of agi- 
tation.” The French bolshevik im- 
plores the comrades to get into action. 
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He says: 

“The crisis that Socialism is now under- 
going has nothing surprizing about it. We 
are passing through the phase that all the 
great doctrines have reached. Inevitably 
a moment comes at which a contest breaks 
out between those who want to go on with 
the action and those who, content with a 
comfortable minimum, compromize on the 
essential and—satisfied by a profitable 
truce with the powers of law and order— 
want to sit down at their ease. Oh! it is 
with perfect good faith that they swear as 
they sit down that this is but a pause and 
that presently they are going to start off 
again in the finest fashion. Alas! never 
has one of them been seen to rise from his 
curule chair.” 


Socialist Agonies Among 
the Italians. 
SMART reaction has set in among 
the Socialists of Italy ever since 
the French comrades proved reluctant 


to go over to Lenin’s international. 
There are now two opposing tenden- 
cies in the groups and the Giornale 
d'Italia defines them precisely. One 
of these tendencies is ‘“‘possibilist,’”’ as 
the lingo has it, or opportunist. 
Turati is the ablest exponent of this 
moderate school. Opposed to him are 
the real revolutionists, or maximal- 
ists, whose chiefs include Serrati and 
Bombacci. Turati would abandon 
what he deems a sterile and disinte- 
grating policy built upon catchwords 
like the class struggle, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, the social 
revolution and all that. He would 
have a reforming and reconstructing 
program of association wherever pos- 
sible with the democratic elefments 
among the bourgeoisie, at least in the 
parliamentary field. He thinks the 
Socialists would learn much by aiding 

in the work of administration, 
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by filling high offices. Thus 
would the proletariat learn 
government as a_ practical 
business. Serrati and Bom- 
bacci deny any possibility of 
such evolution. The bourg- 
eoisie cannot be made over. 
There is nothing left for the 
proletariat but. revolution of 
the most drastic red variety. 
Parliaments must be entered 
only for purposes of destruc- 
tion. The government of the 
country must be made impos- 
= sible by obstruction. With 
Turati are found many Social- 


aiontn \\ Me re ist deputies of influence, nota- 
SS = .-~ bly Zibordi, who has lately 
Alle ai denounced bolshevism and 


who contends that an over- 
throw of bourgeois govern- 
ment by violent means would 
plunge the proletariat into 
fresh miseries. Serrati and 








SAME OLD LIFE SAVER 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


Bombacci seem to be carrying 
all before them at the present 
time. 
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THE POPE AND THE NATIONS 607 


TRIUMPHS OF THE DIPLOMACY OF 
BENEDICT XV 


ISPLAYS of feeling by radicals 

and Socialists attend the passage 

through the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Paris of the measure for the 
restoration of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the French republic and the 
Holy See. The exchange of felicita- 
tions between Pope Benedict and 
President Deschanel recently was very 
formal but it seemed to the Temps a 
preliminary to those closer relations 
that impend. It is the general sense 
of the European press that the return 
of the eldest daughter of the church 
to the maternal bosom, altho not com- 
plete—for a theoretical separation of 
church and state is to prevail—con- 
stitutes the supreme triumph of the 
diplomacy of the present Pope. The 
Debats says so and the great French 
daily’s view is confirmed by the com- 
ment of the Giornale d'Italia of Rome. 
Pope Benedict may not have the pic- 
turesque personality of Pius X, ob- 
serves the Action, but he gives evidence 
daily that as an ecclesiastical states- 
man he is not inferior to the late Leo 
XIII. The impending despatch of a 
papal nuncio to Paris is a culminating 
point, the highest diplomatic achieve- 
ment of a pontificate that has been one 
series of victories in this field. The 
Italian daily observes that with few 
exceptions all the nations that have 
come out of the world war in any rec- 
ognizable form hasten to establish 
relations of a diplomatic kind with the 
Vatican. England herself is displaying 
no haste in recalling the mission she 
established there when the struggle 
began. The great South American 
republic of Brazil has just sent one of 
its most eminent men as an envoy to 
the Pope. Even Portugal is to receive 
a nuncio once again. 


Growing Political Power 
of the Vatican. 


N THE event of the substantial 

establishment of the League of 
Nations, the representative of the 
Pope will be given a seat ultimately in 
the Council. This assertion, repeated 
in the Italian press after denials of a 
presumably official kind in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, causes some perplex- 
ity. The fact is, as the Roman news- 
paper already quoted observes, the 
League would be made up for the most 
part of nations which have diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican already. 
The only government entitled to object 
to the representation of the Pope in 
the League would be Italy. The re- 
lations between the Pope and the 
Italian government, outside of the 
Parliament, are so cordial that a tacit 
arrangement on this subject has been 
entered into. The Italian government 
will object for form’s sake to the ap- 
pearance of the Pope by proxy on the 
Council of the League. The objection 
will be sustained, especially as the 
covenant of the League could not be 
construed in any other sense. The 
Pope will be represented in the assem- 
bly in accordance with an interpreta- 
tion yet to be made public. This point 
will have to be decided by a vote from 
which it is certain, the Roman journal 
says, the Vatican will emerge with yet 
one more triumph. ; 


How France Returns to 
the Vatican. 


NTI-CLERICALS are raising the 

alarm that when once diplomatic 
relations are resumed between France 
and the Vatican, they will tend to grow 
more and more intimate. Premier 
Millerand is not at all influenced by 
this consideration, altho it is observ- 
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able that the officials of the Quai 
d’Orsay do not relish the new arrange- 
ments. The French republic hopes to 
strengthen its influence with certain 
potent. factors in the life of central 
Europe by sending an envoy to the 
Pope. In Alsace and Lorraine, again, 
a concordat has been inherited from 
the Germans. In the East a variety 
of arguments and considerations can 
be urged. France has much to gain 
from amicable relations with the Pope 
in Syria and other parts of the former 
empire of Turkey. The rights of 
France in Japan and China need a 
protection which would be afforded by 
the new treaty—for that is what the 
disgruntled Populaire calls it. The 
colonies in Africa are likewise affected. 
The idea, as far as the old Turkish 
empire is concerned, is apparently 
that, with the assistance of the Vati- 
can, France will claim some advan- 
tages over other nations as the tradi- 
tional protector of all Roman Catholics. 
In noting this, the Manchester Guard- 
tan adds that Great Britain may have 


her say on this point. 


The Vatican as World 
Power. 
NLY the Vatican has emerged 
from the war stronger than it was 
when it went in, ‘‘or perhaps we should 
say when it stayed out,” to use the 
phrase of the TJribuna. Even Ru- 
mania and Japan are effecting their 
compromizes with the new world 
power. At a time when every govern- 
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ment on the continent of Europe is 
revealing signs of internal weakness, 
when republics totter and kings live in 
exile, the sovereign pontiff reigns glo- 
riously. The fact makes its due im- 
pression, admits our contemporary. 
The court of Benedict XV is now the 
most important in Europe. Its diplo- 
matic receptions throw the house of 
Savoy into the shade. The journal- 
ists repair to the Vatican and not to 
the Quirinal for the great news of the 
day. Sometimes it has to do with the 
special mission from Bohemia, where 
the intervention of the Pope seems 
alone competent to handle the domes- 
tic crisis. Again it will be an envoy 
from Hungary, where the Vatican is 
supreme. Again it may be a rescript 
concerning the Ukraine. Wherever 
one turns, the evidences of the vitality 
and triumph of Vatican diplomacy 
greet the eye and Benedict XV reigns 
with undisputed sway from Bolivia, 
which has recently sent him an envoy, 
to Japan, ‘‘the latest government to 
make application for the recognition 
that has so graciously been accorded 
to the French republic.” The failure 
of the League of Nations in the Senate 
at Washington, we read further, was a 
great disappointment to the Vatican, 
“where the name and the fame of 
President Wilson are cherished and 
where the memory of his visit is 
fresh.”’ All the influence the Vatican 
can bring to bear, it seems, is thrown 
in the scale in favor of the League of 
Nations. 





IRELAND IN THE GRIP OF AN ARMY 
OF OCCUPATION 


HE sanguinary events of the past 
few weeks in Ireland, involving 
clashes of armed men in Dublin, 
Cork and Galway, are interpreted in 
The. Freeman’s Journal as a war be- 


tween two governments. On one side 
we have the Sinn Fein republic, with 
its secret press and its guerilla bands, 
its ‘‘courts,” issuing writs, its con- 
stabulary and its “laws.” On the 
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EXCUSE THE BILL COLLECTOR, PLEASE, IF HE APPEARS A BIT ANXIOUS! 
—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune 


other is the British authority, upheld 
by an army of occupation numbering 
now well over a hundred thousand 
men. Villages are entered and “shot 
up,” rebel movements are spied upon 
and conspiracies get “‘nipped in the 
bud.” The “massacre” of the Irish 
a few weeks ago by an army made up 
largely of raw English youths and 
ruled by non-commissioned officers of 
little experience did not take place. 
Just what happened is not easy to tell 
even in the English newspapers, which 
are beginning to complain of the sever- 
ity of the censorship upon all reports 
emanating from Ireland. This cen- 
sorship is now so severe that the 
theaters in Ireland cannot give per- 
formances of a certain type of patri- 
otic play, and altho organs like The 


Freeman's Journal are allowed to ap- 
pear, the orthodox “‘republican”’ press 
is able to circulate only in the most 
clandestine fashion. There are Sinn 
Fein.arsenals everywhere and some of 
them are raided by the British. The 
theory in London is that Germany has 
been supplying some of the weapons of 
the Sinn Feiners in their ‘‘civil war.” 
More than one high official, including 
a lord mayor and an exalted member 
of the judiciary, fell by the hand of a 
warrior within recent weeks but the 
details are involved in a characteristic 
obscurity. 
Latest Aspects of the Civil 
War in Ireland. 

S THE area of the Irish conflict 

expands, the reign of terror 
among the civil inhabitants—those 
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unconnected with the fighting forces 
—intensifies. In extensive regions 
throughout the south and west, says 
the London Spectator, ‘‘every household 
which has the least reason to suppose 
that it may have incurred the enmity 
of Sinn Fein, or which knows that by 
possessing firearms it must have ex- 
cited the notice of Sinn Fein, goes to 
bed every night feeling that the house 
may be raided before the morning by 
a party of armed and masked criminals 
who will not hesitate at any violence.” 
The households in this difficult position 
know, too, that no help will be forth- 
coming in the event of a visitation 
by the republicans. A knock will be 
heard at the door. When it is opened, 
men with revolvers in their hands and 
masks on their faces rush in. The 
head of the household may be shot 
down if he resists the demands of these 
intruders. Shots are sometimes ex- 
changed between persons in the road 
and residents in their homes. In the 
Commons at London an official report 
was read to the effect that scores of 


murders have been attempted ®ithin a 
year, to say nothing of innumerable 


attacks upon police barracks. The 
raids upon mansions, castles and gov- 
.ernment stations are incessant. It is, 
in short, civil war. The end is not even 
in sight. 


Sinn Fein as Irrecon- 
cilable as Ever. 


S FOR the new scheme for ‘“‘self- 

determination” in Ireland, the 
dominant feeling in the country, says 
The New Statesman (London), is that 
it must not even be discussed—at 
least, that is the sentiment of the 
south. ‘Officially,’ as this authority 
puts it, the republicans ignore all pro- 
posals emanating from the “enemy,” 
as the British. government is styled, 
and any patriot caught negotiating 
with its emissaries would be executed 
for treason. The old-fashioned Home 
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Ruler follows the example of the Sinn 
Feiner in this detail. ‘‘Proposals for 
the plunder and partition of Ireland,” 
the Lloyd George scheme is called by 
The Freeman’s Journal; but the London 
paper remarks: ‘“‘The weakness of this 
attitude is that whatever its effect 
may be on the constitution of the 
southern area, it facilitates instead of 
hampering Sir Edward Carson’s plan 
of cutting the six northeastern coun- 
ties out of Ireland.” A strong de- 
mand by the old Home Rulers would 
even yet, it thinks, insure the extension 
of the powers of the northern parlia- 
ment over the whole province. The 
Ulster men dread the idea because it 
might result before long in an anti- 
Carsonite majority in Ulster itself. 
In any event, there is little likelihood 
that the extreme party among the 
Ulstermen will risk their majority by 
extending the scope of the separatist 
scheme. 


Sinn Fein Refusal of 
the ‘‘Partition.” 

N ONE respect, the fortunes of the 

civil war have favored the Sinn 
Feiners. The partition of Ireland has 
become a remoter possibility. The 
very name of partition is anathema in 
the south, both to the old Home Rulers 
and to the Sinn Feiners, according to 
The New Statesman. Still, Ulster has 
a chance: 


“Hitherto, Republicans have flattered 
themselves that if the worst came to the 
worst they could meet force with force. 
But the Orangemen by this Bill have man- 
aged to spike their opponents’ guns. The 
Ulster calculation is that while the South 
is powerless in the grip of the army of 
occupation, the Northern Government will 
have time not only to come into being but 
to consolidate its position against attacks 
in the future. Ethically, the case against 
partition is unanswerable; and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘two nations’ theory betrays an 
ignorance of Irish history that would shame 
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anyone except, perhaps, a Cabinet Min- 
ister. Politically, however, the question is 
no longer one of right but might, and 
should this Bill become law the might will 
be overwhelmingly on the side of the Cove- 
nanters, who may be trusted to use it 
ruthlessly for their own ends. The issue 
is not whether partition is legitimate, but 
whether the Irish people can employ pres- 
sure to ensure that if Ulster is to be divided 
the division shall be along lines that will 
not make the cleavage between the two 
governments perpetual. If Sinn Fein is 
content to repeat the Ulster cry, ‘We won't 
have it,’ and to take its stand, unlike the 
Ulstermen, on arguments which, however 
effective as abstract propositions, are in 
conflict with the realities of practical poli- 
tics, it may prove its case on paper, but 
while it is proving it the Protestant enclave 
will become an established fact. 

‘The interest of the Bill lies chiefly in the 
completeness of the surrender to Sir Edward 
Carson. All the main demands have been 
granted.” 


Has Mr. Asquith Saved 
the Sinn Feiners ? 


HE decision of the Ulster Unionist 

council not to oppose the Home 
Rule bill fathered by the Lloyd George 
ministry was followed by the attack of 
Mr. Asquith upon that measure. The 
former Prime Minister argued that the 
measure is acceptable to no section of 
the Irish nation. The measure, ‘says 
Mr. Asquith, denies national unity by 
setting up two legislatures and two 
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executives with coordinate powers, and 
this would indefinitely postpone the 
establishment of a real parliament for 
Ireland. The way out of this fresh 
difficulty is suggested by the London 
Nation: 


“It is certain that if we maintain Lord 
French's rule much longer, we shall risk 
the most serious situation with America 
which has arisen since 1812. His recall, 
therefore, is the first need of the situation 
and with it the abandonment of the ‘Castle 
System,’ and the razing of that monument 
of iniquity to the ground. Such a policy 
involves a measure of trust, or, as Mr: 
George preferred to put it, a measure of 
risk. But if we will risk nothing we shall 
gain nothing, while we run an excellent 
chance of losing everything. Having cleared 
out the military, we shall have put the 
Irish in virtual control of Ireland. For 
what purpose? Not, it is obvious, as a 
corpus vile for such an experiment as the 
Government's ‘Home Rule’ Bill. You 
cannot, as Lord Hugh Cecil said, force a 
plan of ‘self-government’ on a people that 
refuses it. The alternative is a Bill by 
consent. But as there is no organ of con- 
sent, and the Irish membership of Parlia- 
ment no longer exists, it is necessary to 
create one. And that is a possible and 
not even a difficult course. We can ask 
the Irish to summon a free Irish Conven- 
tion on a basis of proportional representa- 
tion, and await its verdict. If that is fora 
Republic, we enter on the region of bargain 
and treaty, which from alone, in our view, 
an Irish settlement can be reached.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


HIS month the DEMocRAcy MAGAZINE is combined with CURRENT OPINION, 

and its editor, Dr. Frank Crane, will hereafter give his editorial services to 
All subscribers for the DEMOCRACY MAGAZINE will receive 
CURRENT OPINION for the unfilled term of their subscriptions. 
man with a million friends,” probably needs no introduction to the readers of Cur- 
His name has become a household word in American homes and 
his sane and trenchant pen has become one of the valuable constructive influences 
While his work in other directions will not be limited by this 
new connection, the best of his work will be contributed to these pages and the entire 
magazine will receive the benefit of his counsel and active cooperation. 
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HE Great Idea is born. 
here. 


Born of Humanity, conceived 
by the Eternal Will of God, it was 
brought forth in the bitter labor-pains 
of war, and now lies in the world’s lap, 
a fusty infant, squalling and unclean, 
after the immemorial manner of in- 
fants, yet containing within itself that 
power that comes only from the Al- 
mighty—Life. 

That Idea, that Infant, that new- 
bern Living Thing, son of Destiny, 
slow eventuation of Evolution, is THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

It is the one valuable thing the 
world got out of the war. It is the 
only valid excuse God can give for 
having allowed this war. 

In time it will ‘be worth all it 
cost. All the suffering, crime, violence, 
hideousness, cruelty, agony of the war- 
years will be more than made up 
in the final account-books of the Uni- 
verse, by the peace, prosperity and joy 
that shall come to the race through the 
destruction of the Old Order, with its 
rival armaments, institutionalized mil- 
itarism, race feuds, dynastic passions, 
and nationalistic vanities and by the 
development of the sentiment of Hu- 
manity, Co-operation, Unity, Brother- 
hood. 

The World Idea will swallow up the 
Nation Idea and all smaller Group 
Ideas, as Moses’ rod swallowed up the 
rods of the fakers. 

What the United States Senate has 
done or will do with the League of 
Nations makes little difference. It 
can no more impede the progress and 
eventual triumph of the Great Idea 


stop the precession of the equinoxes. 

The thing has Destiny in it. To 
oppose it is to resemble Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s sweeping back the tides of the 
sea with her angry broom, or feist dogs 
yapping industrious protest against the 
rising of the moon. 


F COURSE the American people, 

while they tolerate Political Par- 
ties, simply because they have not yet 
worked out any better way of running 
the Government, are under no delu- 
sion about them. They know that 
Parties and their Partisans are occu- 
pied with just one thing, the gain of 
place, power and profit. They have 
no vision, and are indeed impotent to 
have, and understand ideals only when 
reduced to their lowest terms of mate- 
rial emolument. 

That the Senate voted down the 
League simply means that neither 
party was able to get such a monopoly 
of it as to win at the coming election. 
That’s all. 

Every Senator, even Senator Lodge 
and those who followed his lead, be- 
lieved and believes that some time and 
some how the League of Nations will 
come to pass, and that the United 
States will be in it; naturally, for to 
stay out of it would be to remain out- 


side of civilization. The whole struggle . 


in the Senate was not a discussion of 
ideas, but a wrestling match for spoils. 


ERE were the Party-chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people, in 
Senate assembled, perfectly willing to 
give up all we had gained during the 
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war, perfectly willing to insult our 
late Allies, to sacrifice our natural 
leadership in the councils of the world, 
perfectly willing to send the country 
to hell, if only they could humiliate 
the President and stick their assassin’s 
knife in the bowels of the unfortunate 
Idealist who, tho he had done more 
to enlarge the vision of mankind than 
any other living being, happened to 
belong to the wrong Political Party! 
Some day the people wifl get sick 
enough of this whole rotten Party 
mess to sweep its floor clean of it. 


HE argument advanced by some 

of the little minded, put forward 
particularly by the Hearst papers, 
that to enter the League would mean 
that American boys would have to be 
sent to Armenia, Poland or some other 
foreign land to fight, at the command 
of alien nations, is of course pure bunk 
and nonsense. 

American boys did have to go 
abroad and die, in France and else- 
where, under the Old Order. And if 
that Old Order persists they may have 
to go again any day. 

Under an International Police Army 
and Navy, such as finally will be 
evolved under the League, they also 
may have to go and help keep the 
peace in Kamtchatka. But not one 
American soldier would be so con- 
scripted under the League where a 
thousand would be needed under the 
Old Order. 


LREADY gleams of the coming 

dawn are streaking the sky. At 
a recent dinner of the Canada Club in 
London, Walter Hume Long, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, de- 
clared that the Imperial Parliament 
had “not only refused to build new 
vessels but had actually scrapped 
glorious ships:’’ Little by little the 
nations of the world will enter upon a 
New Competition, and. instead of 
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trying to show which nation can waste 
the most in constructing huge arma- 
ments of destruction, will strive to 
demonstrate which nation can get 
along with the least guns, forts and 
war ships. 


HE Secesh are always with us. 
Majority rules in this country, 
but the minority is vociferous. 

The Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was 
enacted by due process of law. ‘This 
thing was not done in a corner.” It 
was debated and carried by legal 
majorities in the Senate, the House 
and the Legislatures of the required 
number of States. And it was fought 
every step of the way by an active, 
sleepless, well funded lobby. It won 
out. 

But the opposition still lingers. 
Rhode Island contests the Constitu- 
tionality of the Constitution. New 
Jersey’s Governor grasps the banner 
of the wets and goes forward “‘shout- 
ing the battle cry of freedom.”’ The 
New York World gnashes its editorial 
teeth. Col. Watterson groans aloud in 
unutterable disgust. Augustus Thomas 
and Elihu Root pompously sing their 
fine tenor to the chorus of the bibulous 
horde. All about you, in club cor- 
ners, in Pullman cars, in the Biltmore 
and Plaza and also where the followers 
of Gompers and Fitzpatrick congre- 
gate, you hear it said: “Oh, it won't 
last. They can’t enforce it.” 

Don’t fool yourself. This Prohi- 
bition Amendment is the deliberately 
expressed will of the people enacted 
in precisely the way prescribed by the 
Constitution. It exists because the 
majority of the people want it. 

It will doubtless be evaded, nullified 
and dodged in many places. So is the 
law against burglary, adultery and 
theft. But the law stands, just the 
same, and little by little the people fall 
in line and obey it. 
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There are portions of the country 
where the Constitutional Amendment 
giving the negro the right to vote is 
practically nullified. A good many ir- 
reconcileables will have to die before 
that Amendment is universally kept 
in spirit and in letter. But nobody 
dreams of repealing that Amendment. 

So as to Prohibition. The heathen 
will doubtless continue to rage and 
the’ people imagine a vain thing, also 
the self-appointed kings of the earth 
will set themselves, saying, ‘‘Come, 
let us break their bonds asunder.” 
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But it will not avail. 


HE people of this country are 

through with the Saloon from 
now on until the Day of Judgment. 
It perished by its own inherent vile- 
ness. A new generation will grow up 
without the poison of alcohol in its 
veins. A better and a stronger folk 
shall replace us. And 


“Sweeter shall the roses blow 

In those far years, those happier years, 
And children weep, when we lie low, 

Far fewer tears, far softer tears." 





THE REVOLT OF 


NE of the happiest phrases coined 
to describe the striking moral 
collapse of the United States and of 
the World, following the war, is ‘“‘The 
Revolt of the Inefficient.” 
This is the Era of Inefficiency. 


Less work and poorer, with more 
wages, is the universal cry. 

Anybody, anywhere, can test this 
for himself. Let him try to get any 
human being to do anything, a scrub- 
woman to clean the floors, a carpenter 
to mend a chicken-house, a clerk to 
sell neckties, a doctor to give him 
pills, or a telephone girl to operate a 
switchboard, he will find the same 
conditions,—very few people hirable, 
those that can be hired lazy and in- 
competent. 

“We cannot get workers,”’ says the 
automobile manufacturer, hence you 
cannot get a machine under six 
months. The merchant cannot buy 
envelopes for circularizing, on account 
of labor shortage. The want-ad col- 
umns of the newspapers are crowded 
with ‘Help Wanted,’ while under 
“Situations Wanted”’ there is scarcity 
as of hen’s teeth. 

The Labor Leaders are in their glory. 


THE INEFFICIENT 


Gompers is rampant and victorious. 
Labor dictates to Congress and to the 
President. 

Every known kind of Strike is on. 
Longshoremen tie up the traffic of a 
continent, railroad men threaten to 
paralyze industry, steel and iron work- 
ers, butchers, bakers and candlestick- 
makers seize their respective banners 
and march forward to more pay and 
less work. 

Capital, which is the essential of 
civilization, and without which organ- 
ized effort in production is futile, is 
attacked on every hand, and stands 
dumb and half paralyzed, not knowing 
how to defend itself against the new- 
found eloquence of the preletariat. 

“The Revolt of the Inefficient.” 
That is what Sovietism in Russia 
means. That is why Russia is bank- 
rupt altho one of the richest nations 
of earth, and starving in the midst of 
plenty. 

The dub, the mutt, the loafer, the 
thick-brained swine-herd and the fa- 
natic cobbler have loosed a mighty 
unrest; and not content with clearing 
out the monarchies, bureaucrats, nobles 
and privileged loafers, as is right, they 
have turned against their natural 





THE HAPPY LOT OF 


leaders, their best friends, those who 
alone make the rewards of labor sure 
and large, against the Intelligentsia, 
the experts, the capable Captains of 
Industry. 

The Privileged Class, the Endowed 
Class, are an excrescence upon labor, a 
dead weight, an Old Man of the Sea 
on Sinbad Labor’s back. But men 
like Judge Gary, Herbert Hoover, 
John H. Patterson, Henry Ford and 
the Ingersolls are the natural evolution 
of Labor, Labor’s best friends, they 
that make Labor sure, safe, more 
profitable for all. 
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Of course, the reaction will come. 
By and by we shall not have enough 
to eat and to wear. We cannot go on 
mouthing great humbug and neglect- 
ing production without coming a 
cropper. 

After the grand smash we will all 
settle down and go to work again, 
having discovered that only hard, 
intelligent labor gets us anything per- 
manently in this world and that the 
endeavor to fatten ourselves upon 
Bolshevism and Oratory is to feed upon 
the East Wind; we get nothing but 
the Colic. 


a 





THE AVERAGE MAN 


HE Average Man is the best off. 
T Every way. 

His chances for contentment 
are greater than those of the excep- 
tional man, and contentment is what 
we are after. 

The saying that it is as hard fora rich 


man to enter the kingdom as it is for a 
camel to go through the needle’s eye, 
applies not only to those rich in money 
but to all who are favored or gifted in 
any wav above their fellows. 

Any sort of genius has a hard time. 

Any kind of endowment bears 
against one’s chances for contentment. 

The reason is that any extraordinary 
talent tends to unbalance one’s char- 
acter, and happiness is a result of the 
smooth co-ordination of one’s facul- 
ties. Most geniuses are lop-sided. 

So, mother, if your child is just 
ordinary, a normal, healthy person 
without any remarkable gifts, rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad. He is not 
nearly so likely to come to wreckage. 
He is much more likely to live decently 
and die in his bed. 

We admire and envy exceptional 
folk, such as multi-millionaires, amaz- 
ing fiddlers and pianists, famous sing- 


ers, theatrical stars, noted writers, 
orators, artists, surgeons, poets and 
magicians. But such are the enter- 
tainers of the world. And the poor 
things usually eat their own hearts. 

It is much better to be an Average 
Man and enjoy the Talented, than to 
be Talented. 

‘The Average Man is moral. He 
does not lie, steal, murder nor covet 
his neighbor’s wife. The exceptional 
man is the criminal. Otherwise the 
law-breakers would lock the law- 
keepers up in jail. 

The Average Man is sane. Other- 
wise the sane would be confined in the 
asylums. 

It is very amusing (in books) to 
note how the high-souled poet never 
misses a meal nor pays a cent, but if 
the landlady’s boarders were all poets 
of this stripe she would soon be in the 
poor-house. 

The Average Men are sons of 
Martha. They feed, clothe and wait 
on the sons of Mary. 

It is the Average Woman who washes 
the dishes, sweeps the floor and cleans 
up after the party. 

Most of us are ashamed of being 
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just Average. Most of us are fools. 
We ought to be proud of it. 

The Average Man is better than 
any exceptional man. I mean morally. 
He is fair, honest, decent and religious. 

It is from the ranks of the excep- 
tional men that are recruited the 
apostles of unrest, such as the belly- 
ache school of writers, the I. W. W., 
the pessimists, the reformers and the 
anarchists. The Average Man is usu- 
ally too busy supporting his family, 
educating his children and minding 
his own business. 
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Hence, he is, as Bill Nye said, “an 
agreeable sort of person and pleasant 
to be thrown amongst.” 

Everybody with a new bug starts 
out by taking a whack at the Average 
Man. The advocate of a new religion 
curses him, the reformer abhofts him, 
when there is a strike the laborer and 
the capitalist join hands to strike him, 
not each other, the burglar and con- 
fidence man prey upon him, kings use 
him for cannon-fodder, and the parson 
consigns him to hell because he goes 
the wide way. 





STILL GOING AROUND THE TREE 


HEY tell a story, at the old pub- 
lishing house of Harper’s, in 
~ New York, of a horse they used 
to have there to supply motive power 
for the machinery in a former day. 
This animal day after day did nothing 
but walk around in a circle, after the 
manner of horses you have seen in 
pictures where they turn the wind- 
lass for a mill. 

In time the progress of invention 
made the horse useless. Modern en- 
gineering supplanted him. The owner, 
out of the goodness of his heart, turned 
the animal loose in a pasture, to spend 
his declining years in peace and plenty, 
with long grass and idleness. 

But having done one thing so long 
the simple beast could not stop. So 
finding a tree in his field he would 
walk in a circle around it the usual 
working hours of the day, stopping at 
noon for lunch. He may be walking 
around the tree yet, for all I know, or 
possibly his ghost is at it. 

Which illustrates one of the strong- 
est motive forces in the world, among 
men as well as brutes. For the reason 
most people do most things is that they 
always have done them. 

We encounter less resistance, both 


from others and from our own dispo- 
sition, when we do what we always 
have done than when we try to do some 
new thing. And we move, as a rule, 
in the line of least resistance. 

Dr. Maudsley advanced the ingen- 
ious theory that when we perform any 
act of will a molecule of brain substance 
is consumed which is replaced by a 
molecule of similar nature, so that to 
do a thing the tenth time is ten times 
easier than to do it the first time. 

This explains a lot of things. Anda 
satisfying explanation is a joy forever. 

It explains, for instance, why human 
beings go on wearing hats. Few of 
us need them and all of us would be 
better off without them, when once 
we got used to going bareheaded. 
Think of the trillions of dollars the 
human race has spent for head cover- 
ings to ruin their hair, of the extrava- 
gance of female hats and the absurdity 
of male hats. Honest, and as man to 
man, is there anything funnier, per se, 
on the stage and off, and by and large, 
than a hat? 

It is always blowing off, getting 
knocked off and being sat on. And 
nothing can get loster than a hat. 

And the hat is also typical. Young 





THE BEAUTY OF DEATH 


and hot-brained folk imagine that the 
world wants to improve, that we are 
all looking for new and better ways. 
We are not. 

We do not want to reform. We 
want to go on the same old way. We 
resent him who would improve us. 
We reserve our choicest epithets with 
which to blackguard reformers. We 


call them cranks, fanatics, hypocrites, 
grafters, lunatics, impractical, ideal, 
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seekers after notoriety and lovers of 
the spot-light. 

If you want to get fat, and have a 
seat on the platform, and be a leading 
citizen, die in your bed and have the 
biggest funeral ever held in the county, 
don’t try to stop the train. Get on 
and ride. 

For humanity has been going around 
its old tree a long while and doesn’t 
know how to quit. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


NE of the practical uses of death 
is the refining influence it has 
upon life. 

The blessed 
priesthood. 

Life forces tend to coarsen. How 
easily power slips over into tyranny, 
thrift into greed, goodness into hyp- 
ocrisy, religion into intolerance, and 
love into low desire. 

If men lived on, the world would be- 
come a roaring hell, with the ferocious 
passions swollen to tornadoes of fury. 

So men die. After thirty years or 
so they are removed by thoughtful 
Nature, and their places filled by 
little children; and thus the race is 
kept from madness. 

And from the dead come back influ- 
ences that lessen our crass animality. 

When we go on Decoration Day to 
place blossoms upon the graves of 
them we loved, our hearts gather the 
best of spiritual flowers. We give to 
the dead lilies and forget-me-nots, 
roses and rue; we get from them in 
return what wealth of invisible blooms, 
patience and gentleness, kindness and 
wisdom, loyalty, devotion and high 
motives to endeavor. 

No amount of material fact, no 
floods of ‘‘the River of Doubt,’’ can 
convince the world that its dead have 
ceased to be. No science can with- 
stand the insistent argument of Love. 


dead are the eternal 
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Whoever has truly and loyally loved 
has a logic in his instincts that per- 
suades him the beloved lives on. 

This loyal love is the very noblest 
thing of which we are capable, and to 
it the conviction of immortality is due. 

When we honor the dead we honor 
ourselves. We show that to us eating 
and drinking, the crudeness of pros- 
perity and of health, are not all; but 
that the ethereal treasures of memory, 
the sacred fusing of souls, the human 
relationships of the past, mean some- 
thing more to us than the flesh pots of 
indulgence and the triumphs of pride. 

Instead of making life gloomy, the 
Day of the Dead, a day of Spring hope 
and sunshine, makes life cheerier; for 
it kindles in us those qualities that 
make humanity more divine and less 
brutal. 

Life is not a sordid tragedy nor a 
bitter jest, as the soured philosophers 
of baffled greed and sated lust would 
haveit. Life is beautiful. And Death 
is beautiful, for it is the goal of life. 

We are strangers and pilgrims. We 
travel not toward annihilation, but 
toward the land of released and happy 
spirits. 

In this faith we shall go forward. 

“Till the night is gone, 
And in the morn those angel faces smile, 
That we have loved long since 

And lost awhile.” 
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THE HIGH COST OF BUSINESS INEFFI.- 
CIENCY IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By Frank O. Lowden 


Governor of Illinois 


E HAVE made wonderful prog- 

ress in America in the last 

century in every phase of in- 
dustrial activity. In manufacturing 
the processes have been revolutionized 
time and again. In commercial pur- 
suits the same thing has occurred. 
Agriculture has become almost a new 
occupation with each succeeding gen- 
eration. In the science of government 
alone have we made no progress during 
this time. We have, in fact, retro- 
graded. The form of the various de- 
partments’ of government as fashioned 
at the outset of our career as an inde- 
pendent nation was better suited to 
the country’s needs than it has ever 
been since. Take, for 
instance, the treasury 
department. Alex- 
ander Hamilton de- 
vised it as an efficient 
instrument for super- 
vizing the financial 
affairs of the Govern- 
ment. But from time 
to time purely foreign 
things have been en- 
grafted upon it, hav- 
ing no relation to 
management of the 
nation’s finances. 
Such are the public 
health service, public 
buildings, the Coast 
Guard —all totally 
unrelated to the true 
functions of the treas- 
ury department. So, 
while we have nomi- 
nally at Washington 
ten departments of 
government we have 





must be curbed. 


in fact hundreds. Each socalled de- 


partment instead of being a logical and 
elastic division, is merely an aggrega- 
tion of bureau and other bodies which 
have found lodgment there because 
they had no place else to go. 


HAT has taken place in Wash- 

ington has taken place in a 
smaller degree among the states. When 
I came into office as governor of Illinois 
something more than three years ago, 
we had more than one hundred and 
twenty-five boards, commissions and in- 
dependent agencies charged with the va- 
rious administrative duties of the state 
government. These various bodies 


HE WOULD PUT OUR GOVERNMENT ON A SOUND 


BUSINESS BASIS 


Governor Lowden has no illusions about who and what are responsible 
for the high cost of living —and he declares that the high cost of government 





WHAT WAS DONE IN ILLINOIS 


overlapped as to functions. They 
frequently competed with each other 
in the purchase of supplies rather than 
co-operated, and transacted business 
in their own way without adequate 
supervision from any quarter. Of 
course it was impossible for the gov- 
ernor or for any other individual to 
direct the activities of those one hun- 
dred and twenty-five bodies working 
as they did without co-ordination. 
Upon investigation we found that this 
multitude of agencies divided natu- 
rally into nine groups. Members of 
the legislature and myself, and other 
persons in Illinois interested in gov- 
ernment reforms, got together and 
decided we would try to do away with 
the system, and combine the various 
bodies in such a manner that their 
activities would be subject to intelli- 
gent direction. It was not an easy 
thing to do. It is hard to abolish a 
public office, once created. There are 
few things on this planet that so 
nearly have immortality as a public 
office. Unless there is a department 


of government specially charged with 


discovering waste, such as_ useless 
offices, a public position, tho long 
outgrown, is likely to remain in exist- 
ence for an indefinite length of time. 
The friends of good government in 
Illinois submitted to the legislature 
what is known as the civil adminis- 
trative code. It took considerable 
persuasion to get the measure through, 
but we succeeded, and by this one act 
abolished these one hundred and twen- 
ty-five unrelated agencies and sub- 
stituted for them nine departments. 
We did not put boards or commissions 
at the head of these departments. We 
placed a responsible individual in 
charge of each. It is individuals who 
accomplish things. The only time a 
board or commission functions suc- 
cessfully as an executive power is when 
it is dominated by one of its members. 
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The commission is a popular thing 
in our Government. There is some- 
thing about membership on a govern- 
ment commission that appeals to the 
average man. A member of a com- 
mission feels no particular respon- 
sibility for himself—his responsibility 
is shared with so many others. The 
system is founded on the theory that 
men are prone to evil, and that it is 
necessary to hem in public officials 
with checks and devices that will 
prevent them from doing anything 
detrimental to the public interest. 
The result is that in a large sense it 
prevents them from doing anything 
at all. The theory is wrong. You 
cannot get efficient service from a 
public official unless you give him 
power commensurate with the duties 
he is required to discharge. The only 
safeguard is in charging him with full 
responsibility, so that if things go 
wrong there will be no question about 
who is to blame. It was upon this 
theory that we put an individual at 
the head of each of our nine depart- 
ments, and clothed him with sufficient 
powers to make his department func- 
tion. 


NE of the departments we formed 

was the department of finance. 
It is concerned exclusively with super- 
vising the expenditures of the State, 
and keeping them within our revenues. 
In Illinois, before the adoption of the 
civil administrative code, all the agen- 
cies of government were spending 
agencies. In Washington they are all 
spending agencies today. There is 
no person whose duty it is to examine 
both sides of the balance sheet, and to 
see that expenditures are held within 
the income. This was the sole duty 
we assigned to the department of 
finance. The director of finance was 
authorized to require all other depart- 
ments to follow a uniform system of 
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bookkeeping. He was authorized to 
require from other departments re- 
ports that would keep him informed 
upon the state of the public finances. 
He was authorized to disapprove 
vouchers, even for money appropriated 
by the State Legislature. But the 
most important thing the director of 
finance had to do was to prepare a 
budget. To do this he called for 
estimates from the various agencies 
of government on their financial needs 
for the two years to be covered by the 
biennial appropriation. He had au- 
thority to question any estimate sub- 
mitted to him, to make an investiga- 
tion, and, at his discretion, to elimi- 
nate items. 

I submitted our first budget to the 
legislature with some trepidation. I 
had been freely told that the legisla- 


ture would not accept it. Other states — 


had had such experience. But the 


legislature did pass it, substantially 


in the form in which it was submitted. 
The results that followed adoption 
of the administrative code and the 
budget system are such that no one in 
Illinois, I am sure, would think of re- 
turning to the old methods. The 
administration of government has be- 
come vastly more efficient, and natu- 
rally, more economical. The State 
tax rate for State purposes, even in a 
period of private and public extrava- 
gance, has been reduced one-third 
within two years. In 1917 the State 
tax rate was 90 cents; in 1918 we were 
able to reduce it to 75 cents. In 1919, 
the rate was fixed at 60 cents. 
Turning to Federal conditions, it is 
apparent that what we have under- 
taken to do in Illinois is exactly what 
must be done at Washington, if the 
enormous increase in appropriations 
is to be checked. Machinery must be 
set up for a proper budgetary system. 
The Secretary of the Treasury should 
be given authority to supervize ex- 
penditures, and to make a _ budget 
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along the lines we have followed in 
Illinois. Some progress is being made 
in this direction, both Senate and 
House having committees at work on 
the problem. In 1916 we had about 
30,000 civil service emp'oyees in the 
executive branch of the government 
at Washington. So the chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission testified 
before the appropriations committee 
recently. This was a year before the 
war. During the war the number of 
employees was necessarily increased. 
But on October 31, last, a year after 
the signing of the armistice, there were 
in these same departments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 102,000 employees. 
I am not charging any one personally 
with the responsibility for this con- 
dition. But what a beautiful illus- 
tration it is of the difficulty of getting 
rid of a public office that has been 
once created. If there were an officer 
of government whose duty it was to 
scrutinize the expenditure of public 
money this official would speedily find 
a large number of these 102,000 posi- 
tions unnecessary. 


HE chairman of the house com- 

mittee on appropriations said the 
other day that there are forty-two 
organizations in Washington, each 
with its overhead expenses, having to 
do with the administration of public 
health. There are eight departments, 
each with large overhead organiza- 
tions, engaged in engineering work. 
There are twelve different organiza- 
tions for road construction work; six- 
teen engaged in water-power develop- 
ment. These are but a few of the 
many instances of duplication of work. 
With a real budget made up by a 
courageous man who insists that the 
public when it spends a dollar shall 
receive a dollar’s worth of service, this 
deplorable and enormous waste would 
begin to disappear. With the Treas- 
ury Department transformed into a 
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real department of finance, with pow- 
ers of general supervizion over the 
finances of the Government, together 
with budgetary powers, these bureau, 
divisions and sub-divisions of govern- 
ment that are in fact duplications 
would be uncovered and public senti- 
ment would require their abolition. 
Therefore, the creation of machinery 
for a budget in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with real power given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury over the 
budget, is the first step toward a 
logical reorganization of the Federal 
Government to make it conform to 
business lines. How important it is 
in these extravagant days that we 
should begin to apply some of the 
principles of modern business to the 
greatest business of all—the business 
of our government. We are famous 
the world over for the triumphs and 
achievements of individuals in private 
enterprize. It is about time that we 
gave some attention to the public 
business. 

In days gone by it did not matter 
much. Our taxes were paid indirectly, 
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and they were not heavy. We did not 
feel them. Today there is no problem 
of government in which taxation does 
not enter. One of the greatest evils 
today is the high cost of living. Tax- 
ation has a direct relation to that. 
I don’t care how ciever Congress may 
be it has not the genius to frame laws 
so that excess profit taxes and income 
taxes will not be partly borne by the 
consumer. You can’t reduce the high 
cost of living until you reduce the 
high cost of government. 

We talk much about readjustment 
and reconstruction. The place to be- 
gin to readjust and reconstruct is in 
Washington. That can only be done 
by the application of business prin- 
ciples to government. By this means 
efficiency and economy will be united 
in government, so that it may perform 
the healthful functions for which it was 
designed without continuing to be a 
burden on the enterprize and indus- 
tries of the country. When reform 
has begun there its influence will begin 
to radiate to the remotest corner of 
our republic. 
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By Amos Pinchot 


The author of this article is a radical, who counsels a spirit of calm and patience in reach- 


ing down to the underlying causes of our social difficulties. 
menace to this country nor a main problem at all. 

called it in a recent article in CURRENT OPINION, 
“‘merely the natural, direct result of an economic condition which must be 
Mr. Pinchot is hopeful of a new political party to be 


today”; but is 
envisaged frankly and courageously.” 


Bolshevism, to him, ts not a 
It is by no means what Peter W. Collins 
“the greatest evil confronting the world 


built upon democratic ideals applied to economic and industrial conditions. 


HOUGHTFUL people are not 
worrying much about Bolshev- 
ism. Bolshevism is a phenon- 
enon which excites only those inveter- 
ate externalists who refuse to look 
below the surface, and never get 
interested in‘ the reasons for things. 
I do not want to be necessarily trite, 
but it seems there are still people who 


must be reminded in very simple words 
that Bolshevism (and I use the term 
in the popular American sense of men’s 
impatience with conditions and their 
age-old tendency to adopt violent 
methods and sweeping changes when 
hopeless and hard pressed) is not a 
thing which can be altered, suppressed 
or even dealt with unless we alter, 
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‘suppress or deal with the causes of 
which Bolshevism is the natural -and 
quite inevitable result. 

When you step on a sleeping dog he 
jumps, and, nine times out of ten, 
comes to his feet with a growl. Other- 
wise he would not be a normal, self- 
respecting dog. You can make all 
the laws in the world against dogs 
jumping and growling when trod on. 
You can denounce the whole race of 
dogs as anti-social, dangerous and ad- 
vocates of direct action. But if you 
really would like to have a creature 
lie quiet with covered fangs, you might 
well consider the advisability of keep- 
ing your hob-nailed boots off his hide. 
The reaction of human beings to ex- 
ternal stimuli is generally similar to 
that of animals. Especially is this so 
when excitement, caused by oppression 
or disbelief in the good faith of the 
established order, breaks down the 
conventions with which so-called civil- 
ization surrounds us, and we begin to 
move directly and primitively from 
cause to effect. Then we have what 
it is to-day the fashion to call Bol- 
shevism. 


N other words, Bolshevism is neither 

the result of creeds nor the prod- 
uct of propagandists. Nor is it a 
foreign creature that has crept like a 
cuckoo into the American nest. It is 
simply the effect of injustice on the 
human animal, here and everywhere. 
Any man who knows life and history 
knows this. And he is also aware that 
there is more social dynamite in the 
statistics of child mortality in our 
slums and steel towns, in jails full of 
men convicted for their opinions, or in 
the gouging of the public by profiteer- 
ing trusts and monopolies, functioning 
under the protecting shadow of our two 
great political parties, than in the total 
propaganda of all the revolutionary- 
minded persons in the country. As 
Lord Napier warned us many years 
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ago—and, it seems, in vain—it is use- 
less to consider the agitators and 
propagandists as important elements 
in the social problem. For there is 
but one important element, one effect- 
ive agitator and supreme propagandist, 
and that is injustice itself. 

Now, granting that Bolshevism (1. e. 
changing conditions by swift and 
violent action) is exceedingly unde- 
sirable—and no doubt changes thus 
attempted would involve this country, 
as they have Europe, in great suffering 
and probably bloodshed on a large 
scale—what is the sensible thing to 
do about it? Certainly the first thing 
that occurs to one is to study the causes 
which produce the threat we fear. 
And the second is to try to head off 
trouble by constructive remedial ac- 
tion, before hell begins popping. 

As to the conditions beneath our 
discontent, they are not difficult to 
find.- For instance, it is easy to dis- 
cern that the country is run by poli- 
ticians representing a small fraction of 
the people and using the political par- 
ties and the government itself as means 
of perpetuating a status in which the 
average man gives the bulk of the fruit 
of his work to other persons. This is 
only another way of saying that one 
of the principal roots of Bolshevism is 
an absurdly unjust distribution of the 
country’s wealth, a distribution in 
which the majority of the population 
live in or near want and yet support in 
unnecessary affluence a minority that 
not only exploits but governs the 
majority by virtue of the wealth which 
the majority produces. 


F course we must hasten to say 

that it is undeniably necessary, 
as a matter of policy, that human 
effort should be rewarded not equally 
but in proportion to its fineness and 
worth to society. But we must also 
insist that, inasmuch as wealth is 
power—pure unadulterated power over 
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almost every phase of our social and 
political life—the advisability of allow- 
ing the balance of this power to be out 
of the people’s hands and in those of a 
class numerically less than five per 
cent. of the population is, to say the 
least, questionable. The more so since 
it has proved destructive to democ- 
racy, prosperity and human happiness 
in all ages and places where it has been 
tried. No wonder then that there are 
people who will not be content, who 
will not lie down to so un-American 
and, if you will, un-Christian an ar- 
rangement. Would you have any 
respect for them if they said to the 
privileged or governing class, “All 
right, go ahead; exploit us, govern us; 
you're the boss. But give us enough 
to eat, if you feel you can afford it’ ? 


HEN, as another root of Bolshev- 

ism at this especial time, there is 
the fact that a very reckless use was 
made of democratic ideals in order to get 
the people tosupport the latewar. And 
now, much to the disgust of the gentle- 
men who dangled the bait, there is a 
real popular craving for the things 
that were held up as admirable and 
obtainable, that is, democracy and 
a healthier, more equitable, partici- 
pation in the good things of this 
world. 

Naturally it is annoying to our 
political and industrial leaders to be 
taken seriously too long. The horns- 
woggling of the public about a war for 
justice and democracy, it should be 
understood, was for war purposes only. 
It was not supposed to involve the 
hornswogglers in post bellum obliga- 
tions. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that the hornswogglers, who 
stayed well out of range and got very 
rich indeed selling things and bellow- 
ing for human rights, should be an- 
noyed at the boys and sometimes call 
them bad names that arouse hard 
feelings. But the main cause of Bol- 
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shevism is not the mud thrown by the 
profiteers and their newspapers at 
those who would like to see the war's 
ideals carried out. It is the governing 
class’s opposition to the ideals them- 
selves, and the fact that in spite of 
war-time promises, democracy was 


never at so low an ebb in this country, 
while the struggle which the average 
man or woman has to make in order 
to be comfortable is harder, if any- 
thing, than before the war. 


OW let us be as specific as possible 

and state a case or two to the 
point. The farmers of the Non-Par- 
tisan League came into the war slowly. 
It is not easy to sell anything quickly 
toafarmer. But when they did come 
in it was with a rush. They bought 
war bonds and enlisted in record fig- 
ures. They sent Townley to Wash- 
ington and offered to sell their wheat 
at cost, and they worked like the devil 
and fought like the devil till the war's 
end. But because they believed in 
democracy for North Dakota as much 
as for Danzig, and did not kowtow to 
their local autocracy of miller and 
packer profiteers and profiteering banks, 
they were instantly described as slack- 
ers and traitors. The commercial 
interests, the local authorities and the 
press got-after them. A clever and 
unscrupulous propaganda was set afoot. 
Grand juries, dead-cat indictments, 
official and unofficial anarchy, were 
employed to smash the League. And 
why? Because it was not content 
merely to talk the palaver of progress. 
Case two. The United Mine Work- 
ers of America also had faith in the 
flapdoodle of the politicians and prof- 
iteers. They thought these gentlemen 
were as much in earnest as they were 
themselves. They worked like tigers 
to get out coal in required war quan- 
tities. They showed what the word 
loyalty translated into action means. 
The war ends and the demand for coal 
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in Europe drops, tho plenty is still 
needed for consumption by the people 
of the United States. But the opera- 
tors, as of old, prefer to sell little coal 
at big prices rather than much coal at 
moderate prices. It pays better and 
tends to promote a condition where 
two miners are asking for one job. So 
the men are laid off and allowed to 
work about half the time. Then the 
miners go on strike for the privilege of 
working at least six hours a day at 
least five days a week. Result: they 
are framed as wicked men illegally and 
immorally conspiring to curtail pro- 
duction. And the Government prose- 
cutes them under a criminal war 
statute which (a) applied only to war 
times, and (b) which the administra- 
tion had promised the miners, before its 
passage, never to use to break strikes. 


ASE three: the steel workers acted 
in no way differently from the 
farmers and miners. They saw the war 
through, contributing vim and muscle, 
working at a living wage perhaps, but 
a meager one, the vast army of com- 
mon laborers sticking at it twelve 
hours a day. Meanwhile the United 
States Steel Corporation nets five 
hundred million dollars war profits in 
a single year. Its stockholders are 
notably enriched, the more so because 
the patriotic management of the steel 
corporation does not carry its patriot- 
ism so far as to refuse to sell shapes 
and plates to the Allies at a ton price 
two hundred per cent. greater than 
that fixed by our Government as a 
fair price, vielding a fair profit. This, 
it may be noted, was during the crisis 
when the Allies were in dire extremi- 
ties for shapes and plates for the reason 
that Germany was sinking ships faster 
than they could be built. The war 
ends. The steel workers go on strike. 
Collective bargaining, better pay and 
abolition of the twelve-hour day are 
the issues. 
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Result: the operators, the State and 
Federal governments and the press 
join in treating the strikers like crimi- 
nals. A hoard of Cossack riders is 
spread through the steel regions, men 
are beaten and ridden down for gath- 
ering peaceably even in dozens. The 
protection of Federal Constitution and 
State laws is withdrawn from the 
strikers. They are outlawed, brow- 
beaten and finally driven back to 
the mills, minus collective bargaining, 
minus the abolition of the undeniably 
archaic twelve-hour day. Moreover, 
they are found to be the agents of the 
evil Bolsheviki. True they were heroes 
during the’ war, praised and promised 
such things as heroes should have; but 
the moment the war for idealism ter- 
minates, and they stretch their hands 
to retain a little of that glittering 
vision that was held up, they become 
enemies of society and we show them, 
with acts more vivid than words, that 
they were fools ever to have believed 
we were not fooling them. To win the 
war, we really had to fool them; and 
this was a war in which everybody but 
the profiteers got fooled. 


Bike lure of the superlative, which 

impels such numbers of our coun- 
trymen only to have to do with that 
which is the greatest, biggest, best or 
worst thing of its kind in the world, 


has not yet wholly overcome me. I do 
not crave the glory of matching myself 
with giants. Moreover, I have a sus- 
picion that the certainty that one has 
the main horror or hope of humanity 
by the tail, does not help one to find 
the right course in a puzzling situation. 
Indeed it appears to me that, if we are 
to solve our problems at all, it must 
be with a sense of proportion and a 
spirit of calm and patient reaching 
down to the underlying causes of our 
difficulties. Out of the confusion of a 
period in which confusion seems the 
rule, a few things stand out quiteclearly. 





OTHER DANGERS BESIDES BOLSHEVISM 


One. The problem called Bolshev- 
ism is not our main problem at all. 
It is merely the natural, direct result 
of an economic condition which must 
be envisaged frankly and courageously. 


Two. The economic condition re- 
sponsible for Bolshevism is multiform, 
but its principal feature is the enor- 
mous concentration of wealth, that is 
to say, of power, in the hands of our 
so-called privileged class. 


Three. This concentrated wealth, 


or power, by which control is main- 
tained over the destinies of the major- 
ity, is due to economic privileges that 
are used to kill off competitive indus- 
try, restrict production, diminish the de- 
mand for labor, fix prices, and exploitall 
classes except the privileged class itself. 


Four. These privileges consist chiefly 
in private ownership and control (a) 
of transportation and (b) of basic 
natural resources, such as coal, iron, 
ore, oil and large tracts of idle land 
which their owners hold beyond the 
reach of capital and labor, in order to 
sell them when values rise. 


HAT the country needs, what 

the wage earner, the farmer and 
the clerk and small business and pro- 
fessional people alike require, is more 
employment, more production, more 
equitable prices and more business 
with a fairer sharing in profit and 
wages. There is no short cut to get 
these things. To achieve them we 
have to go through a campaign of 
painstaking public education on funda- 
mental lines. Nevertheless if we had 
a third political party that, unlike the 
two present parties, was not tied hand 
and foot to the exploiting interests; 
and if such a party would go to the 
people on the purely economic and 
fundamental issues of abolishing the 
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privilege inherent in private railroad- 
ing, and opening up the main natural 
resources to free competitive produc- 
tion on a large scale, a long step would 
be taken toward solving our American 
problems. It would become evident to 
the public that the root of most of our 
injustice, hard times, poverty and op- 
pression is the monopolization of those 
strategic materials whose exclusive pos- 
session guarantees to the possessor the 
whip and lash of civilization. 


F a new party should enter the po- 

litical arena in 1920, with a short 
clear platform (incomplete, if you 
will, because framed by men having in 
mind the distinction between a political 
platform and a social program), it 
would probably be defeated in its first 
campaign—as Lincoln was beaten in 
56. But it would give the country 
hope of relief. It would develop 
honest, thoughtful leadership, around 
which a discouraged public could 
rally. And in 1924 it would in all 
likelihood get into power; that is, un- 
less the existing reactionary and short- 
sighted leadership succeeds in throw- 
ing the country into bankruptcy before 
a third party movement can get under 
way. In which case, we would, no 
doubt, be in for.a period of disorder, 
perhaps with wide-spread violence, 
and with demagogs popping up here 
and there, only to lead us up blind 
alleys from which we would emerge 
with increased suffering and cynicism. 
There was never a time when the 
country needed new leadership as it 
does to-day. There was never a time 
when the necessity for serious non- 
partisan effort was so poignantly ap- 
parent. With the world burning and 
people, not so very far away, perishing 
by the thousand and hundred thousand 
from civil war, hunger and disease, the 
words of the old Puritan come back to 
us. ‘Today at least we are alive; let 
us all take hands and help.” 
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Persons it the Foreground *' 


PECULIAR SIR AUCKLAND: THE NEW BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR 


ARLY in life—and he is still in the 
E- forties—the knighted and benighted 

Auckland Geddes, as London Truth 
deems him, revealed an exceptionally high 
forehead to the world and that forehead 
has grown higher and higher. The large 
and staring eyes took refuge behind glasses. 
The long chin stood for determination in 
boyhood. The mouth is a slit in a water- 
melon effect of countenance, every feature 
being clean cut. Sir Auckland looked like 
that back in his student days at Edin- 
burgh, the London World says, and no- 
body, from a mere study of his features, 
will ever be able to say how old he is. 
Allowance must be made for the prejudice 
against Sir Auckland which inspires all 
studies of this cool and conscientious per- 
son in the English press, especially the 
organs of Liberal persuasion. There is a 
suspicion that he rises through a tactful 
exploitation of feminine influence and that 
his Toryism is not politics but tempera- 
ment. He was eccentric enough to give 
up a post that is known as one of the great 
prizes in the academic world for the sake 
of enlisting as a private soldier. Lying 
wounded on a battlefield in France, he 
stared for hours at the sky and then lost 
consciousness. Coming to himself at a 
dressing station, he permitted himself to 
remark: ‘‘Gee! how it hurts!” ‘You're an 
American!”’ cried a sympathetic nurse, to 
quote from the London News. ‘No,” 
replied the future ambassador, ‘‘my wife 
is."’ He returned to the.front and rose 
through the grades until he was second in 
command, bu’ the wound he had received 
resulted in his disqualification for service 
in the field. He thought of going back to 
his lectures on anatomy until Lord Derby, 
who knew all about the brilliant past of 
this clever member of a family in which 


talent is hereditary, put him in charge of 
the recruiting. In a few months more 
Sir Auckland was in the Commons and he 
climbed the rungs of the ladder of office 
nimbly, having a seat in the cabinet and 
all the rest of it. 

A cynic is quoted in the London Post as 
saying of the new British ambassador here: 
“Sir Auckland Geddes knows everything 
about human anatomy and nothing at all 
about human nature.’”’ The Tory organ 
admits that in political life Sir Auckland 
has not been altogether a success. He 
has succeeded only in supplanting Lord 
Curzon as the superior person in official 
life. He is lacking in patience for any 
form of intellectual inferiority and he 
rather scorns the average mentality. Some 
of his critics actually say that Sir Auckland 
despizes the public. He acquired these 
propensities after some years of activity 
in medical colleges scattered over the 
British empire. He lectured on anatomy 
to classes made up in part of youths densely 
ignorant, men without general culture, 
“Saw bones” of the familiar kind, who 
could not frame their sentences neatly, 
who knew nothing of the glorious history 
of their profession, who inherited the lore 
of Hunter and the endowments of past 
foundations with no reverence. He com- 
plained in Dublin that his classes mani- 
fested no reverence for the anatomy of 
man. His fashion was to stand easily at 
one end of a dissecting room, holding his 
glasses in one hand, putting his proposi- 
tions swiftly, addressing the bright young 
men and ignoring the rest. The student 
who betrayed stupidity in any form was 
looked through vacantly. The doctor 
simply did not see him. It is the peculiar 
manner of Sir Auckland. He becomes 
serenely unaware of the existence of the 





A GLITTERING CAREER 





common man, the dolt, the 
thick, the heavy. The transfer 
of this attitude to politics ruined 
him in the Commons. He is so 
acutely conscious of his intel- 
lectual superiority and so well 
aware that he was born to be 
deferred to that while women 
delight in his deportment, or 
so our London society contem- 
porary thinks, he makes the 
average man feel cheap. and 
mean and thus infuriates him. 
His personality in its objective 
aspect, to quote another dispar- 
agement from the organ of high 
society, is but a combination of 
the qualities that make a medi- 
cal man successful in dealing 
with ailments of an imaginary 
character which afflict so many 
wealthy women. The voice, for 
example, with its crisp yet deep 
tones, has just the right accent 
for its habitual positiveness. 





The cool countenance, surmount- 
ing a clean cut frame, is not too 
much of a mask to extinguish 
the intelligence, 


the sense of 
humor, the alert mentality and 
the power of swift thought. 
The hand is long and fine, always 
in evidence but not thrust upon 
the attention. Sir Auckland is 
at his best when, upon his feet and in the 
course of an interview, he stands at a 
window or beside a door, looking sidewise 
so that his wonderful profile is disclosed. 
The expression on the face invites confi- 
dence and there is a capacity to listen 
which is very rare. The eyes search one, 
the long head is bent forward, that effect- 
ive hand glides like the head of a serpent 
across the waistcoat at the right moment 
and the visitor is, as the vulgar phrase 
runs, pumped. There is no reserve pos- 
sible with such a reader of the secrets of 
the human heart. If a sudden impulse of 
caution prompts the loquacious caller to 
check his flow of words, Sir Auckland is 
ready with that quiet question, revealing 
him as a searcher of the soul as well as of 
the body. Half the women in London 
are afraid of him and the rest adore him in 
the opinion of our contemporary, and were 
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ANOTHER POLITICAL DOCTOR 


Sir Auckland Geddes, here shown in a cartoon portrait by the 
gifted David Wilson of the 
compliment to the first doctor England sent here to be minister at 
Washington. 
Thornton and as able an envoy. 


London Outlook, paid a handsome 


Sir Auckland hoped he was as good a doctor as 


he to set up a practice in England the whole 
nobility, all the newly rich and the the- 
atrical profession would be awaiting turns 
in his consultation room. 

Glittering as his career has been in one 
sense, Sir Auckland Geddes is a disap- 
pointed man to the many who sketch his 
character in papers like the London Mail. 
He never really cared to exploit his great 
administrative gifts in such posts as the 
presidency of the board of trade or the 
principalship of McGill University, shining 
as was his success in both, not to mention 
the ministry of reconstruction and the 
local government board. From his youth 
he cherished an ambition to immortalize 
his name with some such discovery in the 
field of medicine as that of the circulation 
of the blood. He wanted to be a pioneer 
after the fashion of the immortal French 
physician Bichat, to become another 
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Claude Bernard. He had no taste for the 
routine of the family physician's life. His 
type of mind is that of the scientist, inter- 
ested in the unexplored field. In his early 
Edinburgh days he went deeply into the 
therapeutic side of chemistry. In the end 
he turned to anatomy as the fundamental 
thing. He would warn his classes against 
any undue emphasis on a particular organ, 
like the heart or the liver, insisting upon 
the integrality of the human frame and 
the close interrelation of its parts. There 
gathered about him in no long time a little 
band of worshippers, who understood the 
power of his intellect and the originality 
of his bent. To them alone he revealed 
Geddes, the man, kindly, sympathetic, 


furious in his pursuit of knowledge, gener- 
ous in communicating it to the elect, never 
claiming credit when his ideas reappeared 
in the work of others. 

Geddes happened to be as poor as his 
famous brother, Sir Eric, and Sir Auckland 
committed the additional indiscretion of 
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marrying for love. The lady was a Miss 
Ross, daughter of an Ulsterman who set- 
tled on Long Island in New York State. 
The wedding took place some fifteen years 
ago. There are five children and the 
household has established itself at different 
times in Edinburgh, in Dublin, in London 
and in Montreal. Lady Geddes has many 
relatives in this country and she has taken 
pains to remain in touch with her American 
friends. Sir Auckland, on the other hand, 
is something of a newcomer here. He does 
not know this country as well as does his 
brother. Now, if the comment upon this 
appointment in England be any guide, 
Sir Auckland will prove a reserved and 
difficult character, rigid in his attitudes, 
indisposed to make the social side of the 
embassy a gorgeous progress. The anec- 
dotes of his career at the war office illus- 
trate the point, made in London, that the 
success of the Geddes mission may depend 
upon the wife. They were married in this 
country in 1905. 








MONG those who advocate a busi- 
ness man, as distinguished from a 
soldier, a politician, a doctor of laws, 
a statesman, a general attorney or an 
attorney general, for the next Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States are persons of 
predominating ability who would require 
the candidate to fulfill the fo'lowing speci- 
fications: He shall not be more than forty- 
five years of age at the time of his nomi- 
nation. He shall have been born in West 
Branch, Iowa. He shall be a mining 
engineer by profession. He shall have 
traveled extensively over the earth and 
have resided for a total of some twenty 
years in foreign parts. He shall have fed 
the Belgians and been Food Administrator 
for the United States during the World 
War. And even the dullest pupil in the 
class on American politics is aware that 
the answer to those specifications is Her- 
bert Hoover. 
The former Food Administrator has re- 
cently begun to take a hand in affairs that 





SHALL WE HAVE A GREAT BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
AS CHIEF EXECUTIVE ? 






are broader than supervizing the rations of 
a people or of several peoples. He is a 
member of the new Industrial Commission. 
He has written at length on the subject 
of American industrial readjustment, dis- 
cussing in methodical order certain phases 
of it and thereby putting in black and 
white something that resembles the planks 
of a political platform. Announcing him- 
self ‘to be a Republican, he has expressed 
the conviction that both Labor and Capital 
should have a square deal. Thus far, as 
the Brooklyn Eagle points out, everything 
he has said might easily work into the 1920 
platform of both great parties. It is 
charged, every time his name is brought 
into political discussion, that he has no 
political record excepting his endorsement 
two years ago of President Wilson’s de- 
mand for a Democratic Congress. The 
charge is true. But, to quote the Eagle, 
“when Hoover did that he did not appear 
in the role of a Democrat at all, but rather 
as a citizen who believed the wisest and 





HOOVER AS AN ORATOR 











Courtesy San Francisco Bulletin 





HOW WOULD HE DO FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES? 


All sorts and conditions of people are earnestly asking this question about Herbert Hoover, who has declined 
to be the standard-bearer of the Democratic Party and who is being keenly scrutinized by Republican leaders 


and cohorts of voters. 


most logical thing to do was to endorse the 
President at the polls during the stress of 


war.”’ It is said further that he does not 
possess the personal magnetism which gives 
a candidate popular strength. True again 
it is equivocally admitted. It is also de- 
clared that he is not an effective public 
speaker. This charge seems to be well 
founded, insofar as Hoover has not made 
many public speeches and has a voice in- 
adequate to large audiences. Aside from 
that, he is a good speaker, fairly fluent, 


with a distinct utterance, a composed 
manner and a direct lucid style with 
plenty of “punch”’ in it and a sprinkling of 
pleasantry. Another charge, widely circu- 
lated, is that Hoover has spent the best 
part of his life outside the United States 
and has never cast a ballot. It is true that 
he put in most of the time between 1896 
and 1917 outside the United States. But, 
we read, there has never been anything to 
show. that Hoover lost his Americanizm 
by so doing. There is at least one little 
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thing to indicate that he has clung tightly 
to democratic ideals. For he is one of the 
very few Americans who did conspicuous 
work during the war, both at home and 
abroad, who has never accepted a foreign 
decoration, tho all sorts of them have 
been tendered him. In this connection his 
declination of a certain distinguished Bel- 
gian order elicited the following speech from 
King Albert, as reported: “Mr. Hoover, I 
hereby confer upon you the Order of Friend 
of the Belgian People. You are the first 
and only member of that order. There is 
no decoration attached to it. But I want 
you to know that we shall erect a monu- 
ment to you in Belgium and upon that 
monument we will inscribe the words, 
‘Herbert Hoover, Friend of the Belgian 
People.’ ”’ * 

To say, however, that Herbert Hoover 
is popular in Europe, outside of Belgium, 
would, perhaps, be to choose the wrong 
word. Of his personality, writes Will 
Irwin, in the Saturday Evening Post, the 
people abroad know little, having ‘the 
dim feeling that this American, whose name 
has become synonymous with food,. is some 
disinterested benevolent force, able to per- 
form miracles of efficiency. The 
man appears in European imagination with- 
out form or feature, simply an _ intellect- 
ual embodiment of benevolent capability.” 
As to the man himself, and in view of 
his involuntary Presidential candidacy, no 
better assessment of his assets and lia- 
bilities as an American has been made 
than is contained in this letter of semi- 
humorous character written recently by 
Hoover to a fellow alumnus of Leland Stan- 
ford University. 


Some things that have been said of me 
cause me a sense of financial oversight. 
For instance, I have made quite careful 
inquiries and I regret that so far I cannot 
find— 

(a) The $10,000,000 I am said to have 
made in my early youth, or even middle age, 
or altogether, or any respectable part of it. 

(b) The investments that I am supposed 
to have in Great Britain. 

Like the negro porter who was asked to 
change $10, I am grateful for the compli- 
ment. I am sorry that these sums do not 
exist, for they would be useful for Children’s 
Relief. 
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I have also given deep consideration to 
the other items mentioned: 

(a) Am I a British subject? Did I ever 
apply for such citizenship? No. Many 
generations of persecuted Quaker ancestors 
would rise in their graves at such a discov- 
ery. They should remain quiet, however, 
for no Californian could live three months 
in London climate and become a British 
citizen if he knew it. One thing that re- 
assures me that this did not happen without 
my knowledge is that the British refused to 
allow me to come into their island during 
the war without an American passport. 
Also, I feel that my accent was disinfected 
of any English, French, Chinese, Russian or 
other taints by my presence in the United 
States a portion of every calendar year of 
my life except three—even including the 
five in which the United States has exercized 
its right to draft my services, a good portion 
abroad. 

(b) Did I ever rent a ‘‘residence’’ abroad? 
I plead guilty of this crime, but in mitiga- 
tion I do appeal to the feelings of fathers 
who object to hotel life for babies and 
children. 

(c) What about the political lunch where 
I was supposed to have entered upon a 
dreadful conspiracy against the weal of the 
American people? My real distress in this 
matter is not to prove an alibi, or even to 
complain that my name was not even men- 
tioned, as the guests assert, but it is that I 
was not even invited and therefore lost an 
excellent lunch. 

(d) I plead guilty to the criminal charge of 
pursuing my engineering profession in for- 
eign parts again and again. I havea fervent 
hope, however, that this new doctrine of 
criminality will not deter our citizens from 
extending American professions and business 
anywhere in the world. They always bring 
something home and pay taxes on it. 

(e) I gather also that it is moral turpitude 
on my part to have managed large enter- 
prizes. The hope to rise from the ranks of 
labor to the ranks of management will, 
however, probably not be crushed from the 
hearts of the American boy even by this 
onslaught. 


Both romance and success have been 
distinguishing characteristics of his career 
since, on graduating from Stanford, Hoover 
at the age of twenty-two, embarked for 
Australia as a mining engineer. Austra- 
lian engineers, looking back twenty years, 
remember that the mine he chose to or- 
ganize for production, and for which he 
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raised capital, is the only property in its 
region that is still paying. It gave him 
an early reputation for good judgment and 
technical ability. With those assets he 
went to China to look over the undeveloped 
mineral resources of that empire. The 
Boxer trouble broke in his face and, we are 
told, wiped him out. When something 
like order was restored in the Celestial 
Empire he had nothing but certain con- 
cessions, valuable if they could be worked. 
With them he went to London, mining 
center for the world, and returned to China 
as junior partner in an old-established firm 
and, we read, the stockholders never had 
reason to regret the venture. Before he 
was forty this candidate for the American 
Presidency had explored interior China for 
metals, penetrating to places that had 
never seen a white face before. He had 
been wrecked on the China coast. He had 
served a machine gun in the siege of 
Tientsin. He had suppressed riots among 
Chinese coolie gangs; he had stood for a 
whole night between these same workmen 
and the wrath of a German strafing party. 
He had trekked the veldt of South Africa, 
ridden the bush of Australia, traveled by 
droshky over the steppes of Siberia. In- 
deed the Muscovite Empire absorbed most 
of his main energies for two or three years— 
a proposition of opening up some iron 
properties which afterward grew into man- 
aging a principality. In the course of that 
job he was witness to-an extraordinary 
gang murder and found himself tangled 
among the tragedies and comedies of the 
abortive first revolution. He had inves- 
tigated in Asia Minor the old jewel mines 
of the Pharaohs, in the Alps the old iron 
mines of the Roman emperors. He had 
lain for weeks delirious with malarial fever 
somewhere in Burma. 


His life, however, had not all been a 
wandering in far places. Other capitals of 
the world were almost as familiar to him 
as London. He was a figure in Shanghai, 
in Berlin, in Melbourne, in New York, in 
San Francisco. He must have traveled 
many times by P. & O. liner between 
London and Australia. On these long 
trips, says one biographer, he always took 
a secretary and a trunkful of papers, work- 
ing all the way, rapidly transacting busi- 
ness by cable when the vessel touched at 
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Suez or one of the Indian ports. In short, 
“he standardized his roving life, as he 
standardized the machinery of his com- 
panies. To judge from appearances, his 
acquaintances would say that he had worn 
that same double-breasted blue suit, the 
trousers slightly belled at the instep, for 
the past fifteen years. It always seems 
fresh and new, but it is apparently the 
same suit. That is because Hoover realized 
years ago how much time a man loses fid- 
dling with clothes. Forthwith he left with 
his tailor a permanent order for one of 
those blue suits and for equally standard 
dress and dinner clothes. He laid similar 
orders with shirt maker and shoe dealer; 
just so, he standardized underclothes and 
accessories. During this roving period he 
kept rooms in Shanghai, New York, Mel- 
bourne, and San Francisco. In each of 
these he installed a set of his standardized’ 
clothes. Thereafter, whenever he arrived, 
all travel stained from steamer or Pullman, 
a fresh outfit of clothing was awaiting him. 
So he abated a nuisance which bothers 
every man who has outgrown his youthful 
vanities.” 


Those who have merely done business 
with him say they think of Hoover usually 
as a kindly but rather reserved person, 
going to the heart of a matter when he 
does speak but forming his sentences with 
deliberation. At dinner symposiums he is 
another person. He may sit silent for 
half an hour, listening, chuckling at the 
humorous sallies. Then something will 
stir recollection or observation and he will 
begin to talk until ‘‘the air seems full of 
light.” The last two or three years before 
the war found him displaying his supreme 
talent—the organizing faculty. He has 
the art of taking complex forces and turning 
them into a working practical force. Called 
in at first as a specialist for sick properties, 
he has for long been in business a builder, 
not a juggler of profits, and at the time he 
was recommended to Ambassador Page 
to take charge of the Belgian relief work 
he was regarded by many as “‘the greatest 
mining engineer in the world.”’ It was a 
very hard decision for Hoover to make. 
To abandon his large business interests, 
in that fantastic situation, would almost 
inevitably mean to lose whatever fortune 
he had accumulated and to begin life again 
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at forty. But he ‘‘guessed he'd have to 
let the fortune go to blazes’’ and under- 
took the work which has made him an 
international figure and a candidate for the 
White House. As such, notes a writer in 
the New York Sun, he is developing 
strength, not as a man of magnetic quali- 
ties, but rather as one of exceptional busi- 
ness acumen, unusual capacity for con- 
centrated effort, high ability as an executive 
and organizer and as a deep student of eco- 
nomic problems. That he studies deeply 
is evident from some things he has written. 
Often it is necessary to read him with the 
closest attention and sometimes to read 
him over again. His style suggests the 
somewhat ponderous phraseology of Grover 
Cleveland. As a writer of fluency, grace 
and striking expression he does not com- 
pare with President Wilson. In a recent 
magazine article, for instance, he employs 
a sentence of fifty-four words that does not 
contain a single punctuation mark, save 
the period, and it is almost impossible to 
get the full effect of that sentence without 
reading it a second or a third time. His 
aversion to writing—for it amounts to 


that—was romantically illustrated by the 
fact that his courtship, carried on between 
China, where he was then located, and 
Monterey, California, the home of Miss 
Lou Henry. was doae by cable. She had 
been a ‘‘co-ed” at Leland Stanford when 
young Hoover was working his way 
through college, but it was not until the 
cable began working that the word mar- 
riage was flashed to her from the Orient 
and an acceptance was flashed back. A 
hurried trip from China to California and 
a quick ceremony followed. 

Mrs. Hoover has been her husband's con- 
stant companion throughout his adven- 
turous career. She went through the siege 
of Tientsin with him, living for six weeks 
behind barricades of rice bags and sugar 
barrels with death imminent every day. 
While Hoover helped man a machine gun, 
Mrs. Hoover served four-o’clock tea to the 
foreign colony. She is a strikingly beau- 
tiful woman and gracious hostess, still 
young—they were married in 1896. There 
are two small Hoovers, both boys. Their 
mother brought them over from London 
early in the war. 





SECRETARY MEREDITH, WHO WOULD ROUT 
THE ARMY OF MIDDLEMEN 


advanced age of forty-three, tho there 

isn’t a gray hair to your head, and as 
having an income of half a million a year 
from a great agricultural publishing busi- 
ness which refuses to run itself without 
some little direction from you in the way of 
telling American farmers how to manage 
their farms. Also imagine yourself as 
presiding over the Associated Advertizing 
Clubs of America and sitting on a hotel 
veranda in Florida trying to think of some- 
thing else to do, when you receive a tele- 
gram reading to this effect: 


} gem yourself to have reached the 


Having transferred Mr. Houston from 
the office of Secretary of Agriculture to 
that of the Treasury, I wish to inquire 
whether you would accept the vacant 
post ?—Woodrow Wilson. 


That, according to a writer in the New 
York Tribune, is about the way Edwin P. 


Meredith, the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
came into the Cabinet. He didn’t ask for 
the portfolio and didn’t seek it, we are 
assured, but, after all, what more natural 
and appropriate than that the publisher of 
Successful Farming should become director 
of the national department of successful 
farming. What, says the Tribune writer, 
he has been preaching these many years as 
Ed. Meredith, publisher, of Des Moines, 
lowa, he can now preach as Secretary of 
Agriculture. His favorite text, in this 
connection, which has to do with the 
excessive cost of living, is: 


“Business men must look to the opera- 
tion of their establishments, no matter in 
what line they may be engaged, and see 
that no useless employee is retained to 
add to the cost of distributing what the 
farmer now produces. Useless employees 
must be released from non-productive 
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work that they may go into productive 
work, and add to the sum total that may 
be distributed among all.” 


That a man of this mood, comments the 
Indianapolis News, should have taken the 
biggest administrative job connected with 
the government, aside from that of the 
President, is encouraging; for “in no other 
business are there, proportionately, more 
useless and non-productive employees than 
in the government business at Washing- 
ton.” The Department of Agriculture 
administers some thirty general laws. It 
has control in the national forests of one- 
fifth of the standing timber in the United 
States and much of the available water 
power. Its new Secretary, we read, has 
the confidence of the entire rural popula- 
tion of the Middle West and is said by the 
National Board of Farm Organizations to 
be the best man the President could have 
chosen for the place. Their satisfaction is 
based upon the assurance that he will 
champion the interests of the farmers, just 
as he has been doing as a farm journal 
publisher for fifteen years. His temper 
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and administrative ability may be read 
between the following lines: 


“Founding a new agricultural periodical in 
Iowa in 1902 was about like coming to New 
York and starting in to buck the Standard Oil 
Company. The chief indoor recreation of the 
farmers was already that of converting farm 
papers into shelf coverings and shields for the 
tender plants and keeping ahead of the supply 
that the mails kept pouring in. Probably if 
Meredith had been a little older or a little more 
experienced he would have preferred patroniz- 
ing a bucket shop or something else safe and 
reliable, but he was only twenty-six years old, 
and, besides, he had all of six years’ experience 
in publishing and printing, mostly with the 
Des Moines Farmers’ Tribune, tho he didn't 
get much experience out of that connection. 
Besides, he was born on a farm—at Avoca, 
Iowa, December 23, 1876—and at a very tender 
age had embarked in farming for himself on 
the old homestead with his capital consisting of 
one small pig, which his father gave to him with 
admonitions as to how to convert it into hard 
dollars. This venture turned out profitably. 
Raising stock on the side and attending school, 
young Meredith eventually got through a rural 
high school and arrived at Highland Park 





A SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WHO DECLARES WAR ON MIDDLEMEN 
Secretary Meredith finds far too many of them, along with profiteers and other parasites of industry, for the good 


of the country. His wife and their son. 
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College, Des Moines, where, by dint of tending 
furnaces and waiting on the table for more 
furtunate students, he managed to complete a 
business course. After a brief experience in a 
printing shop the young man joined his 
uncle in the Farmers’ Tribune venture, which 
undertook to advance the cause of green- 
backism as the cure for all our economic woes 
in those days. But Meredith was more 
interested in producing wealth than in the 
printing of paper money, and he soon started 
Successful Farming, which has attained a 
monthly circulation of 800,000.” 


It may be taken as an axiom that, when 
a man begins to make such a success of 
anything as Meredith did of Successful 
Farming, people begin to straighten up and 
take notice. He was made a director of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank in 1913 
and his college honored him with the 
degree of LL.D. in 1914. In the latter year 
he was the Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator from Iowa and in 
1916 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, but was defeated for both 
offices. A year later he was a member of 
the Board of Excess Profit Advisers in the 
Treasury Department, was a member of 
the Labor Mission to Europe and of the 
Industrial Conference in 1919. 

In the same year that he entered the 
publishing business, which, it will be 
recalled, was when he was only twenty, he 
married Miss Edna C. Elliott, of Des 
Moines. They have a married daughter, 
Mrs. Mildred M. Bohen, who lives in New 
York, and a son in his ’teens. Born a 
farmer, the new Secretary of Agriculture is 
still a farmer, having one large farm near 
Des Moines and others scattered over 
Iowa. At forty-three this farmer-publisher- 
statesman is a robust, athletic personality, 
mentally and physically, and his glossy 
black hair and glowing dark eyes show that 
long years of intense activity have not 
depleted his vitality. 

They say in the Department of Agri- 
culture that the first day he was in office— 
February second—which was a rainy, 
sloppy day, he hoisted his umbrella and 
went afoot from one Agricultural Depart- 
ment building to another, calling on the 
bureau chiefs. He is quoted in the 
Tribune as saying that his task is funda- 
mentally one of selling the product of the 
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Department of Agriculture to the people— 
not only to the farmers but to all the 
people. To elaborate, in his own words: 


“TI suppose every Secretary of Agriculture 
has realized that the most baffling task in con- 
nection with the successful administration of a 
department like this is getting those who should 
most benefit by its work to apply and absorb 
its product. What’s the practical use of dis- 
covering how todouble the production of wheat 
if you can’t get the process taken up by the 
farmer? I don’t suppose the farming com- 
munity avails itself of one-quarter of the 
things about farming that the department has 
discovered or collected for its use. We used to 
add to production by bringing more lands under 
the plow. In those days the Indian fighting 
army and the frontiersmen were the chief 
agents in adding to the new sources of supply of 
food. To-day it is the Agricultural Depart- 
ment that brings back the bacon from its 
bold incursions into the realms of science. 
We used to get food by the rifle, now we get 
it by taking thought. More production of 
food, as of most other things, is what we want 
now. This department can show the way. 
To help it is to produce. I hope everybody 
will get that point of view, so that we will have 
every possible cooperation in producing as well 
as in publishing our service. More goods and 
more work, not more money, is what we want 
now. Society has loaded up the service and 
distribution departments at the expense of the 
shop and the farm. There ought, probably, 
to be more farm hands and fewer lawyers, 
more farmers and fewer brokers, more dairy- 
men and fewer delicatessens, more cows and 
fewer milk dealers. The farmer and the 
manufacturer can’t get a fair return for their 
solid production when so many people are in 
the wrong place.” 


Secretary Meredith believes specifically, 
among other things, that three-fifths of 


the people of this country should be 
engaged in production and two-fifths in 
distribution, rather than vice versa, which 
threatens to be the case. The farmer asks 
through this spokesman that the laborers 
in mines, factories and mills—real pro- 
ducers along with himself—make an effort 
comparable to his to insure just as little 
labor expense as possible in each article 
produced. It remains to be seen whether 
the new Secretary of Argiculture will be 
able to suggest or furnish a remedy for that 
chronic disease, the high cost of living. 
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“THE CAT-BIRD”—A BIOLOGICAL COMEDY BY 


RUPERT 


NE of the most discussed dramas 
O of the season in Paris is Francois de 

Curel's “L’Ame en Folie.” It is 
a serious contribution to what the French 
call the drama of ideas. It is a philo- 
sophic study of human beings from the 
point of view of a Jean Henri Fabre in the 
study of insects. It presents human charac- 
ters under the microscope of the scientist. 
French audiences were deeply interested 
in its profound discussions of human in- 
stincts and desires. In ‘‘The Cat-Bird,”’ 
Rupert Hughes has written an American 
comedy on the same theme. Where Fran- 
cois de Curel is gloomy, even heavy and 
tragic, Rupert Hughes is light, effervescent, 
merry, but no less penetrating, and, we 
are inclined to believe, more original than 
Curel. He, too, has written a drama of 
ideas. With John Drew in the role of 
Professor Gloade, this little comedy was 
recently produced by Arthur Hopkins, and 
proved to be, for discriminating play-goers, 
one of those unexpectedly fragrant flowers 
that must waste its fragrance on the desert 
air of Broadway, not always a fertile soil 
for new ideas. 

Besides the usual human characters in 
his comedy, Mr. Hughes has a set of char- 
acters “referred to but not cast."’ These 
include “Claude, a spider; Emma, a fe- 
male spider; Egbert, a rattlesnake; Phoebe, 
a female rattlesnake; Romeo, a scorpion; 
and Orlando, a June-bug."’ 

The first act is placed in the ‘“‘vivarium" 
of Professor Martin Gloade, which is a 
pergola-porch with a luxuriant garden in 
back of it. There are several cases on 
pedestals, containing these curious ‘‘char- 
acters’’ named above, with large spider 
webs between the columns. In the garden 
the fountain splashes, birds sing, bees hum, 
butterflies flutter, the spiders maneuver. 


‘ 


HUGHES 


Birds 
trees. 

The comedy opens with the pursuit of 
Coralie Tippet by Tom Forshay through 
the garden of this dintinguished scientist. 
They run into the pergola. Tom grasps 
Coralie and tears her,gown at the shoulder. 
She screams. They knock over a case, 
and presently the disturbance brings from 
the house Parker, the man servant, the 
distinguished Martin Gloade himself and 
Brearley, an old friend. The young girl 
and the veteran scientist are finally left 
alone. She tells him she was running 
away from Tom Forshay: 


hover about a nest in one of the 


Gioape (To Coraie): Ah, but running 
away is part of the game, isn't it? 

Coraie: Why, Professor! 

GLOADE: I don't know yet whether you 
ought to be profoundly revered or—spanked! 

CoraLie: Why either punishment? 

GLOoADE: You are either carrying forward 
the torch of life or you are playing with a 
sacred fire. And when a woman plays with 
fire, there's no telling whether she will burn 
herself up or the world. 

CorRALie: What do you know about women? 

GLOADE (With a sigh): Nothing. I am only 
in the primer studying flowers, insects, fish, 
birds and baboons. I haven't got up to 
women yet. 

CoRALIE: People in the village say you 
never go out. How can you expect to know 
people if you never go out into society? 

GLOADE: Oh, I get lots of society—here— 
with my children. 

CorALieE: Children—ugh! 

GLoaDE: Do you ever read anything? 

Coraie: Notheng that you would call any- 
thing—novels—You don't read love stories, 
of course. 

GLOADE: I read little else. 

Coratie: Really ! What are you reading now? 

Gvoape: A learned work on the courtships 
of short-horned grasshoppers. 








Corauie: Horrors! Grasshoppers. 
GLOADE: Oh, they are very romantic. 
CoraLigE: But I mean human _ interest. 

Did you ever have a love affair of your own? 
GLOADE: Once. 

CoraLie: What was her name? 

GLoabDE: I’ve forgotten—almost. 

Cora.ie: Did you marry her—oh, no, you 
said it was a love affair. 

GLOADE: The young are so cynical. 


There are, we learn, some nice people 
stopping at the hotel, tourists whose curi- 
osity has been aroused by the high walls of 
Gloade’s garden. Brearley has taken the 
liberty of inviting them to call on the great 
scientist. They presently appear: Roy 
Murison, Arthur Newlin, Fanita Angevine 
(‘‘a slightly tarnished flower’) and Mrs. 
Fay Crosby (‘‘a premature widow”). Fay 
is the sweetheart of the professor’s youth, 
but their meeting is not sentimental. 
Seeing the spider-webs, Fay immediately 
becomes domestic and wants to clean up 
the pergola. Gloade stops her: 


GLOADE: Stop, you vandal! 

Fay: What’s wrong? 

GLOADE: Do you want to destroy the bower 
of love—and break the hearts of Emma and 
Claude? 

Fay: Those loathsome objects? 

GLOADE: You don’t know spiders. 
are among our best friends. 

Fay: But they bite and poison you. 

GLOADE: Nonsense. It’s almost impossible 
to find one that would harm you. Mosquitoes 
are twice as dangerous. Even tarantulas are 
cruelly slandered. 

Fanita: They give me cold chills. 

GLOADE: Ladies shudder at spiders and then 
dance with the most peculiar gentlemen. 

Morison (Cynically): Are you getting at 
me? 

GLOADE: I don’t know you. 

Murison: Are you? 

GLOADE: I hope not. Male spiders are very 
pusillanimous. See, that’s Claude—the little 
fellow. He’s going to call on Emma again. 
See, he’s signalling on her telephone wire now. 
He’s all dressed up. There he goes. 

Fay (Anxiously): Is this going to be en- 
tirely proper? 

GLOADE: For the present I think. If Emma 
catches him she’ll kill him. After the honey- 
moon she’s sure to kill him unless he’s very 
spry. The bridegroom coldly furnishes forth 
the wedding breakfast himself. 

Fay: Horrible! 


They 


Am I? 
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GLOADE: Well, there’s no reason why he 
should live. The higher in the scale of life we 
go the more important the father becomes, the 
longer he takes care of his children. But the 
male spiders abandon their wives as soon as 
they winthem. They leave them to do all the 
work and give the children what little care they 
get. So why shouldn’t the females kill them 
as soon as they 

Fanita (Jo Murison darkly): You'd better 
take warning. (MURISON laughs.) 

GLOADE: Only a very few of the insects 
really understand marriage. The birds, how- 
ever—they say, that the only perfect mar- 
riages are among the birds. But that’s not 
true, either. There are some scandalous rakes 
among the birds—and some very poor mothers. 
It’s the same with the fish—all kinds of lovers 
and parents. In some families the male fish 
take care of the young while the mother gads 
and frivols. Are you interested in fish? 

Fay: Not in the least. 

GLOADE: Then you're excused, but I’m going 
to ask Brearley to show the others the spawn of 
the—this is a very exciting day for me. I’m 
hatching. 

Fay: You’re hatching? 

GLOADE: In a manner of speaking. The 
eggs are being hatched in different sorts of 
water of varying degrees of saltiness to test the 
effect of salt on their prosperity. Tonight will 
be a very crucial time in the experiment. 

Fay: Then you couldn’t come over to the 
hotel to—— 

GLOADE: Not for love or money. 

Fay: I didn’t offer you either—just music 
Mr. Newlin will sing. 

GLOADE: Perhaps I can hear from here. 





Fay tells Gloade that her husband has 
been dead for five years. He did not 
know this because he has no time for news- 
papers. Fay asks him if he knows there 
has been a war. ‘Oh, yes,’”’ he answers 
“They had me in harness. It was so like 
the terrible wars that go on in the animal 
and plant worlds.” 


Fay: You don’t call those wars? 

GLOADE: They’re just the same. Ina fence 
corner you'll find the most ferocious battles— 
with weapons too. Hun weeds choking the 
flowers to death; on the clam-flats the lobster 
crabs commit frightful atrocities. There are 
armies of ants that make slaves. Life is an 
eternal warfare. 

Fay: They say we have made an end of 
human war with this war. 

GLOADE: ‘‘They say! What do they say? 
Let them say!”” War is only one of the forms 
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of love, one of the chief activities of society. 
You can find traces of it in fossils, millions of 
years old. It’s going on in that garden now. 
It will go on when we are fossils, millions of 
years old. 

Fay: You're not very encouraging. 

GLOADE: That doesn't make much difference 
to eternity. But tell me about you. Have 
you—er—so you are a widow—any children? 

Fay: No, thank heaven. 

GLOADE: I beg your pardon. 

Fay: Well—I don't care—I didn't love him 
and I should have hated to love any of his 
children. 

GLoADE: I should have called you a very 
motherly sort of person. 

Fay: Oh, I am. I love other people's chil- 
dren and I have adopted my poor sister's child. 

GLOADE: Boy? 

Fay: Girl, and a terrible responsibility, a 
girlis! Especially Coralie. 

GLOADE: Yes, Coralie would be. 

Fay (Startled): You know her! When did 
you see her? 

GLOADE (Recovering himself): I didn't say 
I'd seen anybody, did I? 

Fay: You said she would be a terrible re- 
sponsibility. 

GLOADE: You said a girl was—and “‘espe- 
cially Coralie’’ and I politely agreed. Be- 
sides, anyone would know that a girl named 
Coralie would be. 

Fay: How can you tell people's character 
by their names? 

GLOADE: You can tell their parents’ charac- 
ter sometimes. The mother of a Coralie would 
be romantic—and—see what I’m driving at? 

Fay: You seem to be driving away from 
something, too. But as I was saying—what 
was I saying?—no matter. 

GLoADE (Enjoying her immensely): How 
pleasantly you simmer. You're as cosy as a 
kettle. 

Fay (Distrait): But tell me about yourself— 
I wish I knew where Coralie could be—What 
do you do all day long among your books and 
—she’s so reckless—your learning must be 
appalling—the men simply flock after her. 
I’m ashamed to say I don’t even know what 
ology you—ologize. 

GLOADE: It’s known as “ecology.” 

Fay: E-what-ogy? Great heavens, that’s 
a new one—not that I know any of them. 
There might be a hundred new ones and [ not 
any the wiser. Coralie is—I wish I knew 
someone to advise me about that girl. 

GLOADE: Try me. 

Fay: You! She's not a fossil. She's alive 
and just had her coming-out party. 

GLOADE: My vivarium here is one everlast- 
ing coming-out party. A debutante is a per- 


























From N. Y. Times 
AN UNDANDIFIED DREW 
In Rupert Hughes’ new comedy, one of the most 
original in years, John Drew putters around his ‘‘eco- 
logical’’ garden in an old straw hat and comfortable old 
clothes, yet achieves one of the real successes of his 
long career. 


fect subject for ecology. You see we ecolo- 
gists don't study stuffed specimens or dissected 
sections under a microscope; we study life as 
it is lived in its environments. 

Fay: Really! Do you go to the drawing- 
rooms and dances? Coralie is horribly, peril- 
ously alive. You know that it doesn’t seem 
quite nice to be too much alive. 

GLOADE: It must be glorious, tho. The 
animals and plants are ablaze with life—pas- 
sion. They fear nothing, they are willing to 
die for love. 

Coralie reappears and we learn that she 
is attracting both Forshay and Roy Muri- 
son, the latter reputed to be a home- 
breaker and a heart-breaker, about whom 
Fanita Angevine is desperate. Gloade 
asks Mrs. Crosby to permit him to study 
the case of Coralie. Mrs. Crosby is 
shocked at the young woman's behavior, 
but Gloade explains. 


GLoapeE: But the real fault is with Nature, 
the sunlight. We are hardly more than corks 
on a tidal wave—only the tidal waves don't 
reach some of us. There has never been one 
in this quiet cove—not as yet. But I'm get- 
ting anxious. 

Fay: Don't be absurd as well as vicious. 

BREARLEY: He is vicious. You might not 
think it to look at him, but he appalls me with 
his disgusting ideas. 
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GLoADE: Nothing is disgusting to science 
except falsehood and ignorance, and cowardice 
in the presence of truth. 

Fay: Do you know what the truth is about 
women? 

GLOADE: Heavens, no! I don’t know the 
truth about houseflies. But I’m willing to 
learn. I like to make experiments and see 
what happens. 

Fay: Are you planning to experiment with 
Coralie’s life? 

GLOADE: Not at all. 
experimenting herself. 

Fay: But she’s so young, so rash, and the 
consequence of one little misstep may be a 
wrecked life, shame, ruin. That doesn’t hap- 
pen in the animal world, does it? 

GLOADE: Not so far as I know. Animals 
seem to be pleasantly devoid of remorse, 
modesty, scandal, newspapers. 

Fay: I wish I were one of them. 

GLOADE: Well we must keep Coralie from 
going wrong. We'll tell her what a scoundrel 
this fellow Mapleson is. 

Fay: Murison. 

GLOADE: Murison. 

Fay: For heaven’s sake don’t attempt to 
advise her or coerce her. That was what 
wrecked my life. 

GLOADE: You’re rather a prosperous-looking 
wreck, 

Fay: My father and mother tried to manage 
my love affairs. But they couldn’t. I was 
gentle enough till they tried to arrange my life. 
Then I grew ugly. They warned me against 
Crosby so of course I was fascinated by him. 
They saw he was a scoundrel. I decided to 
redeem him. They forbade him the house. 
I vowed that nothing should keep me from 
him. 

GLoaDE: Nature seems to object to parental 
selection of mates, eh? It drives the young to 
desperate declarations of independence. I 
suppose we'll have to let Coralie make her own 
choice. The young are wiser than we know 
sometimes—wiser than they know themselves. 

Fay: But Coralie s ems bent on her own 
destruction, 

GLOADE: That’s what hens think when duck- 
lings climb into the water. 


She’s doing all the 


Newlin and Fanita appear in the dis- 
tance in the garden. Murison shows his 
impatience with Fanita and strolls away 
with Coralie. The professor explains the 
behavior of these humans to Fay Crosby: 


GLOADE: What else is it but a game? For 
some mysterious reason among certain of us 
animals nature has decreed that the female 
shall be pursued, overtaken, overpowered. 
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No more reason for it, I suppose, than for the 
rules of any other game. The rules of bridge 
or poker have no reason—no excuse except to 
make things more difficult and more interest- 
ing. So, as I see it, unless a woman plays the 
part that’s written for her, there’s no game. 
If She isn’t frightened and won't pretend she 
is, He loses the glorious privilege of fright- 
ening her. If she doesn’t run, he can’t pursue 
her; if she doesn’t surrender, he can’t conquer. 
You see it among all the other animals. It 
must be true among the human animals. 

Fay: You're odious. 

GLoapvE: Don’t quarrel with me—blame 
nature. I didn’t make the world and I can't 
explain anything in it. I’m just studying 
things; and the way they act. And I’m sure 
that everything human beings do or feel can 
be found among the animals, and vice versa. 
Men are just plants or animals that walk, run, 
and fly, commit sins, repent them, do them 
over again, and set up laws to disobey. Plants 
are just men who don’t do any of those things. 
I’ve spent too many years on the plants and 
animals. I'll have to take a peek at the 
humans. 

Fay: It’s high time. Come over to the 
hotel tonight. There’s a musicale and a 
dance. 


Gloade offers as an excuse that his fish 
cultures will mature that evening. But 
later, when he sees Coralie falling for the 
spurious charms of Murison, he changes 
his mind. He gives the girl a key to the 
garden. Looking into the box that con- 
tains the rattlesnakes, the girl says to 
Murison: “I wonder if serpents really do 
charm birds.” ‘I imagine,’’ retorts Gloade, 
coming on the scene, “‘it’s the little birds 
that charm the poor serpents. She shows 
interest in his queer family and he gives 
her a key to his garden.” The act ends 
with a scene between Gloade and his 
man servant: 


PARKER (Rushing in): The fish eggs are 
going to hatch any minute. They’re eyeing 
already. There’ll be lively doings tonight. 

GLOADE: I shouldn’t be surprized. By the 
way, my evening clothes—where are they? 

PARKER: Safe in camphor, sir. 

GLoapDE: Damn! 

PARKER: You haven’t worn them since you 
read your paper on Plant Competition before 
the Ecological Convention. 

GLOADE: That’s true. Well, get them out 
and air them at once. 

ParKER: Are you going to read another 


paper? 
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GLoapE: No—yes—perhaps. 

PARKER: But the fish eggs, sir! 

Gioapve: Damn the fish eggs. I—I mean 
I'll be home early. Get out as much of the 
camphor as you can. 

PARKER: Yes, sir! 
strong. 

(The little spider makes a cautious approach 
and darts back, closely pursued by the female.) 

PARKER: Emma nearly got Claude that 
time, sir. 

GLOoADE (Pondering): Did she? Well per- 
haps we'd better not take those evening clothes 
out of camphor. 


But it’ll be pretty 


Nevertheless, from a point of vantage 
in the darkness of the hotel piazza that 
evening, Martin Gloade has the oppor- 
tunity of observing the antics of these 
various human specimens and their curious 
love-making. He explains to Fay: “I‘ve 
been spying and eavesdropping on animals 
so long that I've got the habit of snooping. 
I suppose I shall gradually work up from 
microscopes to keyholes.'’ The act is de- 
voted to an exposition of various and ri- 
diculous complications in the love affairs 
of Coralie Tippet and Fanita Angevine— 
quarrels between the men, and the tacit 
and unconscious pleasure the women de- 
rive from these more or less serious com- 
bats. The climax comes when Murison, 
who is really married, plans an elopement 
with Coralie. Forshay almost kills Muri- 
son. Gloade interferes, tho he does not 
believe in “interfering with the tides of 
nature.” 


Fay: You couldn't regret saving the life of 
Mr. Murison? 

GLoADE: Nobody is indispensable, you know 
—least of all, Murison. 

Fay: But Tom then—he would have been 
tried for murder. 

Gvoape: I[ hadn't thought of that. Human 
institutions do complicate things, don’t they? 
And the trial would have cost the State thou- 
sands of dollars that might be better spent on 
scientific investigations. 

Fay: Really, Martin, you appall me with 
your flippancy. 

GwoaDE: Flippancy? Solemnity! There 
are enormous problems to be worked out in 
laboratories—cures for diseases of man— 
animals, and plants—influenza, glanders, boll 
weevils, bolshevism, everything the world suf- 
fers from—problems whose solution would 
save countless lives, billions of dollars, tons of 
food. We can hardly get a cent from the 
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State for such work. But let some worthless 
imbecile shoot another and—ah, how the 
money pours out then! A hundred thousand 
dollars—two hundred thousand, if necessary, 
to squander on the vote of a jury as to whether 
the killer shall go free or not. And all the 
while the toss of a penny would assure just as 
wise a decision. 


Of course Martin Gloade saves Coralie 
Tippet from her disgrace with Murison, 
who has nevertheless succeeded in eloping 
with that young woman. The second act 
ends: 


Fay: Martin, how can you joke at such a 
time? 

GLoapE: I'm not joking. 
Lord Dunsany’s gods. 

Eay: But won't you try to find them? 

GvioapvE: No! If Coralie is with Murison 
she'll have to find herself. That's what she's 
trying to do. Let her alone. 

Fay: But she’s gone with him—he's a swin- 
dier and married—and she didn’t know it. 

GLOADE: Neither did nature. 

Fay: He just called to her and she forgot 
everything else and went. 

GLOADE: It wasn't Murison that called her. 

BREARLEY: Who was it then? 

GLoapE: I don't know. Nobody does. 
Nobody knows what gravity is—or the power 
of the moon that makes tidal waves—or what 
makes cyclones—or Junes—or passions. We 
don’t know. Wecan only lookon and wonder. 

Fay: And suffer. 

GLOADE: That's all. Good night. 

Fay: Good night? You're not leaving me? 

GLoavDE: Yes. I'm going home and put 
some witch hazel on my poor shins and get 
back to my nice insects and plants. They 
don’t make so much fuss about a mere elope- 
ment, 

Fay: Don’t be so heartless. 

GLOADE: I'm not heartless. I'm just use- 
less. You'd better go to bed and rest up for 
tomorrow's newspapers. Good night! (Fxit.) 

Fay (Starting after him): To think that he 
should abandon me in such an hour. 

BREARLEY: He has lost all sense of human 
decency there among his insects. 

Fay: But I thought at least he liked me too 
well to desert me. 

BREARLEY: Liked you? Don't you believe 
it. 

Fay (Startled): You don't mean that he 
doesn't even like me? 

BREARLEY: No! Forgive my brutality, my 
dear Mrs. Crosby, but he told me he didn’t. 

Fay: Great heavens, he couldn't have been 
such a cad. 


If anybody is, it's 
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BREARLEY: The worst I ever saw. He said 
you were an unconscionable cat-bird. 

Fay (Aghast): I can’t believe it. 

BREARLEY: On my word of honor, he told 
me those very words on this very porch. He 
said he saw through you. He knew cat-birds 
and he knew you. 

Fay: Oh, dear, Oh, dear! (Breaks down, 
weeping.) 

BREARLEY (Groping for her hand): You poor 
soul. Don’t think about him any more. 

Fay: But I’ve thought about him for years 
and years—for always, and now—even he de- 
spises me. Oh, oh, oh! (Sobs.) 

BREARLEY: Lean on me, my dear Mrs. 
Crosby. 

Fay (Distraught): Oh go away! 

GLOADE (Returning): I came back to apolo- 
gize for running off. I—I wanted to think. 
I couldn’t think here. I thought I could 
think by myself, but I couldn’t get by myself. 
I couldn’t think of anything but you and the 
suffering that little cat of a Coralie is causing 
you. 

Fay: Cat! Don’t come near me. 
you tarantula—I loathe you. 

GLOADE: Fay. 

Fay: Just tell me one thing. 
destroy spiders? 

GLoaDE: What of it? 

Fay: Well, you’d better keep away from 
me, that’s all—or I’ll—I’ll kill you! (She 
dashes into the hotel and slams the door.) 

BREARLEY (Delighted): Aha! 

GLOADE (Admiringly, sitting on the rail, 
and staring at the door): Most attractive 
woman, isn’t she? Magnificent energy! Splen- 
did dynamic power. Superb! Superb! 


Spider— 


Do catbirds 


The last act takes us back to the per- 
gola and garden, later the same evening. 


Goralie appears with Murison. He has 
revealed his true character and she can no 
longer abide with him. Presently Gloade 
returns and is received by Parker. 

Later Coralie confesses to Gloade her 
determination to kill herself—the dis- 
illusion of her love affair is so overwhelm- 
ing. He tries to dissuade her: 


GLOADE: You have no right to. 

CoRALIE: Who has any right to say what I 
shall do with my life? 

GLOADE: The future generations. When a 
young woman takes her own life, she murders 
children unborn, and their children. She kills 
fathers, mothers, grandfathers, grandmothers, 
heroes, presidents, soldiers, doctors—you have 
no more right to kill yourself than the Germans 
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had to attack Belgium, and, in the long run, 
you'd be killing as many people. 
Cora.ieE: That’s a horrible thought! 
GLOADE: If you were a man, it wouldn’t 
matter so much. The death of a spider—or a 
Murison—doesn’t count. Murison has be- 
gotten children. They may redeem his career. 
It would probably be a blessing to annihilate 
him, (Calling off): 1 hope you are hearing this, 
Murison. (He waits): He can’t think up a 
good answer. But we’ll not worry about him. 
CORALIE: What’s to become of me, then? 
GLOADE: Why, you’re as unharmed as if 
you were just born. You’ve been through 
the fire and taken excellent care of yourself. 
You have more brains than I thought you had 
—and I thought you had. 


Presently Brearley and Fay appear, Mrs. 
Crosby still heartbroken because Martin 
Gloade has characterized her as a “‘cat- 
bird.”” Everything is finally set to rights 
by Tom Forshay following Gloade’s advice 
to use ‘‘ecological’’ methods of courtship 
—that is, to pick Coralie bodily up and 
carry her kicking across the street to the 
minister. When Brearley and Fay Crosby 
attempt to pursue the couple, Gloade holds 
them firmly and delivers them an unwel- 
come lecture. And so the comedy ends: 


GLOADE (Talking all the while and standing 
between Fay and BREARLEY holding them each 
by an arm as they struggle): It seems to be 
one of Nature’s strongest wishes that the fe- 
male shall select the male most congenial to 
her by studying all of those to whom she is 
congenial. What looks like flirtation is only 
the instinctive wisdom of youth. It is-dan- 
gerous and many tragedies result, especially 
when the laws of Nature encounter the laws 
of Man and the various tabus and conven- 
tions that savages and so-called civilized com- 
munities set up. We must distinguish be- 
tween what is really moral and what is only 
custom. The most vicious customs become 
religions when they are long enough estab- 
lished. Furthermore, you can never tell, 
when you see an apparently weak woman 
being apparently overpowered by an appar- 
ently strong man, which one of the two is 
really the victor—usually both are victorious, 
and then also Nature is. 

(By this time the couple have fought their way 
out, Fay is exhausted. BREARLEY in a tow- 
ering rage.) 

Fay: This is frightful. 

BREARLEY: Monstrous! You have com- 
pelled me—me! to connive at an abduction. 

G.LoaDE: An abduction, yes! But who ab- 
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ducted whom? I maintain that Coralie has 
carried off Tom as much as Tom Coralie. 

Fay: Oh, I hope they'll be happy. Did you 
see how splendidly Tom played his part. I 
didn’t know he was so good an actor. 

GLoaDE: I thought Coralie acted her part 
pretty well, too. 

BREARLEY: Acted! 
sincere? 

GLOADE: Of course she was sincere. 
wanted Tom and now she’s got him. 

BREARLEY: Well, now that you’ve got your 
dastardly experiment under way, perhaps Mrs. 
Crosby will let me escort her to her lonely 
hotel. 

GLOADE: Certainly. 

Fay: Well, good night, Martin. I’m sure 
I’m ever so much obliged for what you've done 
for Coralie. 

GLOADE: If you want my help on a similar 
occasion 

Fay: Oh, me; I’m not the Coralie kind. I’m 
tamed—utterly. I’m sorry I was so cross with 
you. I don’t wonder you don’t like me, but I 
do like you. 

GLOADE: Who said I didn’t like you? 

Fay: Why, you called me a—a cat-bird. 

GLOADE: Who told you so? 

Fay: Well, I don’t like to say. 

BREARLEY: If you must know, I did. I 
couldn't bear to see you so polite to her face 
and so contemptuous behind her back. 

GLOADE: Who said I was contemptuous? 

Fay: Well, you must admit, Martin, that 
cat-bird isn’t the most complimentary term in 
the world. 

GLoaDE: How do you know it isn’t? What 
do you know about cat-birds? 

Fay: Not much, but 

GLOADE (Excitedly, looking over the cases 
among the few books.) Do you know why I 
happened to call you that name? 

Fay: My catty ways suggested it, I suppose. 

GLOADE: Your cat-birdy ways. Well, I was 
reading what Chapman said this evening while 
I was putting on these—aromatic evening 
clothes and I always read when I dress and I 
had the “Birds of North America” on my 
table and I came across this quotation from 
Olive Thorne Miller (finding page) and it 
fitted you so perfectly that—Read it! (Offers 
her the book.) 

Fay (Shyly): The type is so fine and—I have 
to wear glasses now when I read. 

GLOADE: Fine! SodoI. You might have 
liked it better if I had called you a Domatella 
carolinensis, 

Fay: What’s that? 

GLOADE: That’s slang for cat-bird. Well, 
here’s what the handbook says about you. 


You mean she wasn’t 


She 
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(Reads): ‘‘The cat-bird is one of the most in- 
telligent birds of North America’—— 

Fay: Martin! 

GLOADE: Be silent and attend: (Reads): 
“She is inclined to be very friendly. In the 
garden she is as useful as she is enchanting. 
Her value in preserving our fruits can hardly 
be overestimated.” 

Fay: I do like to put up preserves. 

GLOADE: Hush, woman! (Reads): “The 
cat-bird mother is one of the most anxious and 
devoted. If her nest is discovered, she ex- 
hibits so much distress that one sympathetic 
to bird griefs has no heart to pursue investi- 
gation. The cat-bird is generous and helpful 
to others of her kind in trouble of any sort, 
feeding and caring for deserted or orphaned 
young ones of any species, and always ready 
to aid distracted parents in the defense of 
their homes and little ones. The cat-bird is of 
a lively and restless temperament, very play- 
ful—full of droll pranks and quaint perform- 
ances. I know of no bird better worth cher- 
ishing and cultivating than the cat-bird.” 

Fay (Weeping): Oh, Martin, Martin, and 
you called me a cat-bird. 

GLOADE: Thank heaven, you can cry. 
You've suffered so much today without tears 
I was despairing of you. 

Fay: I can stand sorrow, but I can’t endure 
joy. 

GLOADE: Well, I'll promise you plenty of 
sorrow if you’ll make your nest with me. 

BREARLEY: Well, I—I’ll say good night. 

Fay: Thank you so much. , 

BREARLEY: For what? 

GLOADE: For saying good night. 
pattest thing you ever said. 

Fay: Don’t you mind him. 

BREARLEY: Don’t you. 

GLOADE: She won't. 

Fay: Why, Martin, I expect to obey you in 
everything. 

BREARLEY: Good night. 

GLOADE: You can’t go and leave us two 
children unchaperoned. 

BREARLEY: All right, I'll stay and look the 
other way. 

GLOADE: Brearley, we're friends again. 
Now, Fay, you may embrace your future fate. 

Fay: Have you still got that awful beetle in 
your pocket? 

GLOADE: I believe I have. I forgot all 
about it. (He takes the envelope from his 
pocket.) Itisempty. He got away. 

Fay: Thank heaven! 

GLOADE: I hope he has found the mate he 
was looking for—as I have. And the same 
good luck to all the lonely lovers in this beau- 
tiful world. (They embrace.) 


It’s the 
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GREAT AMERICAN COMPOSERS WHO ARE WITH 
US NOW 


musicians lies in undervaluing the 

work of contemporary American 
composers. So declares the pianist and 
composer, Percy Grainger, who writes in 
Musical America that undervaluation is a 
meaner error than overvaluation, and one 
more enervating to the artistic atmosphere 
of the land we live in. “It is sympathy 
and not fault-finding that spurs creative 
artists to worthiest goals.’’ Not that our 
American composers walk a thorny and 
unholpen path. Their works are published 
and performed in the most satisfactory 
fashion, and humanly and sincerely re- 
ceived. Nevertheless, this distinguished 
pianist and composer confesses: 


fo great danger among American 


“In spite of all this I oftenest feel that 
the best native-born American composers are 
still decidedly underrated by the average 
American musician and music lover. In both 
England and America musical composition 
along large and complex and highly cul- 
tured lines is still so comparatively new an 
advent in the life of the nation that the 
average Englishman and American still feel 
somewhat diffident of the achievements of 
their native-born composers, and are slightly 
reluctant of believing that among their con- 
temporary fellow countrymen are composers 
as great as the greatest contemporary com- 
posers of any other land. Americans are not 
yet as confident of their own composers as 
they are of their own athletes, soldiers or 
business men, nor do they, in the bulk, realize 
that their own country has already produced 
musical creators as great in the world of 
music as are Whistler and Sargent in the 
pictorial world. Yet such is undoubtedly the 
case, or I am blind to the true facts of the 
artistic history we are living in and making. 

“It is true that several native composers 
are known widely as significantly gifted men 
—but not as such extremely gifted men as 
they are in reality. They are acclaimed as 
fine talents when in reality they are true 
geniuses. Their brilliance as local composers 
is, not unnaturally, overlooked. I say ‘not 
unnaturally’ since all public appreciation 


of any art requires the passage of time, and 
many of the finest examples of American 
musical creativity are too recent to have been 
able to permeate all sections of musical life 
of the nation as yet.” 





Mr. Grainger considers Rubin Gold- 
mark's ‘‘Requiem" one of ‘‘the most touch- 
ing orchestral pieces of our time.” John 
Alden Carpenter's “Concertino” for piano 
and orchestra is acclaimed as a work of 
singular perfection of form and color, a 
classic that must soon find its way into 
the repertory of pianists the world over. 
Howard Brockway'’s ‘“‘Kentucky Mountain 
Tunes” and “Lonesome Tunes" are the 
finest ‘‘voice and piano settings of folk- 
songs in the English language yet given 
to the world.” 


“Realizing how recent has been the appear- 
ance of most of the American compositions 
that I admire most—and the fact that these 
works cannot yet, on account of their youth, 
have found their way to the majority of 
American modernity-loving musicians and 
amateurs, I am adding a little list of some of 
the works of native-born American com- 
posers for piano, for voice and piano, and 
for chorus, that have stirred and thrilled me 
the most deeply within the past year or so— 
in the hopes that these gems of native cre- 
ativity will bring tosome of my fellow musicians 
(who are not yet familiar with them) the same 
delight and inspiration that they have brought 
to me. The following list is not pretended to 
be comprehensive or complete, in any way, and 
merely presents a purely personal choice of 
such American compositions of rare talent 
and genius that I happen to have been lucky 
enough to have come in contact with during 
a brief period.” 


Piano Solo 


. A. Carpenter, “Impromptu” and ‘Polonaise 
Americaine.’’ (Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

J. A. Carpenter, ‘Concertino’ for piano and or- 
chestra. (In the press, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

R. Nathaniel Dett, ‘“Juba’’ Dance, from Suite ‘Ina 
the Bottoms.” (Publishers, Clayton, Summy Co.) 

Daniel Gregory Mason, “The Whippoorwill” and 
“Cloud Pageant’ from “Country Pictures."" (Pul- 
lishers, Breitkopf and Hartel.) — 

oward Brockway, “Wedding March,” from 

“Three Armenian Folktunes.” (Publisher, G 
Schirmer, Inc.) 

Fannie Dillon, “Birds at Dawn," from Opus 20 
(Publisher, The John Church Co.) 

Leo Sowerby, “The Irish Washerwoman."” (Pub- 
lisher, The Music Press, Chicago.) : 

Rubin§iGoldmark, “From the Old Mission,” No. 3 
of ‘‘Prairie Idylls."". (Publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
mM@David W. Guion, “Turkey in the Straw."’ (Pub- 
lisher, G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Voice and Piano 
Howard Brockway, ‘“‘Lonesome Tunes," folksores 
from the Kentucky Mountains. (Publisher, H. W. 
Gray Co.) : 
Howard Brockway, ‘‘Kentucky Mountain Tunes.” 
(In the press, Oliver Ditson Co.) 
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J. A. Carpenter, “The Player Queen." (Publisher, 
G. Schirmer, Inc.) ; 

J. A. Carpenter, “Spring” from “Improving Songs 
for Anxious Children,” (Publisher, G. Schirmer, 
Inc.) 

Chorus 

Natalie Curtis Burlin, ‘‘Negro Folksongs,” four 
books now reprinted in one volume. (Publisher, G. 
Schirmer, Inc.) 

Natalie Curtis Burlin, ‘Two Old Negro Christmas 
Songs.” (Publishers, Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 

R. Nathaniel Dett, ‘‘The Chariot Jubilee,"’ Motet. 
(Publisher, The John Church Co.) j 

R. Nathaniel Dett, “Listen to the Lambs,”’ “ Music 
in the Mine,” “O Holy Lord.” (Publisher, G. 
Schirmer, Inc.) 


Some of these compositions are “as 
striking as sky-scrapers, as nationally 
typical as baseball.’’ The collections of 
folk-songs by Nathalie Curtis Burlin and 
Nathaniel Dett are, in Mr. Grainger’s 
opinion, “‘to the choral world what Wagner 
is to the orchestra and Chopin to the 
piano, the fullest normal exploitation of 
the medium employed.” They recall to him 
Walt Whitman’s line: ‘‘This is the meal 
equally set, the meat for natural hunger.” 


“To students training for the concert plat- 
form and intending to embark upon interna- 
tional careers as interpretative artists, I 
would like to suggest that they may fit them- 
selves the better for such a task by special- 
izing in greater or lesser degree in the com- 
positional output of their own country’s best 
composers. All over the world the musical 
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public, rightly enough, likes to hear an artist 
render the art of his own race. We do not 
go to German singers for ideal renderings 
of Italian opera. Likewise we do not go to 
Italian singers for ideal performances of 
German music-drama. We naturally prefer 
to hear both Germans and Italians in their 
own racial spheres. And so it is with the 
concert platform, to a not inconsiderable ex- 
tent; we like a performer to bring us, in his 
artistry, a breath of his own native heath, 
hills, plains, woods, deserts and waters. 

“My advice to American students would 
be: Imr-erse yourselves without delay in the 
splendid world of music that is flowing from 
the pens of your own native-born musicians. 
Let us sit in wait no longer for the advent 
of great American composers; they are with 
us already. ket us hasten to capitulate to 
them, respond to them and enjoy them and 
make part of ourselves the beauties and ex- 
pressiveness they are furnishing us with. 
Let us, as performers, quickly and eagerly 
do our patriotic part as they, as creators, are 
doing, have done, theirs already. For this 
kind of patriotism is free of all chauvinism, 
defeats nobody and enriches the rest of the 
world while it enriches us. Moreover, the 
patriotism that finds its vent in racial self- 
expression through the medium of art does 
not wilt and die as empires and supremacies 
wilt and die, but lives on through the ages, 
a ‘carte de visite’ to future humanity, en- 
gendering cosmic love.” 





AMATEURS WHO SURPASSED PROFESSIONALS 
IN A GREAT EPIC-DRAMA 


HO Thomas Hardy never intended 

“The Dynasts” to be acted on a 

stage, the recent production of this 
“epic-drama” by student amateurs at 
Oxford was one of the most significant 
theatrical achievements of recent time. 
Some years ago Granville Barker had 
given a professional performance of this 
“play-shape for mental performance.” 
But the recent Oxford production, accord- 
ing to the eulogies of the British press, 
more fully produced the effect intended by 
the genius of Thomas Hardy. The per- 
formance excelled in the- crowd scenes, 
such as the Guildhall scene after Trafalgar 
and the dreadful scene of the desertion 
after Corunna. In these the Oxford ama- 
teurs surpassed anything that might have 


been accomplished by professionals. The 
effect was magnificent because the players 
were not drilled into their parts but were 
drawn into them, inspiring each other to 
the climax. ‘‘We have never seen any- 
thing so well done by professionals,” 
confesses a critic in the London Times: 


“It would have seemed incredible six years 
ago that ‘The Dynasts’ should be, so soon, 
played after a war greater than the one it 
commemorates and by and to undergraduates 
many of whom had fought in that war. Yet 
its interest and success were not adventitious. 
To those who have lived through these years 
of history it was history repeating itself. 
Again and again there were strokes applauded 
for their likeness to reality, things said on the 
battlefield, in the crowd, which were recog- 
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From The Studio (John Lane Co.) 


A POSTER FOR “THE DYNASTS” 

Charles Ricketts, the English artist, thus visualizes the Olympian 
character of the great epic-drama by Thomas Hardy, recently per- 
formed at Oxford. 


nized to be true, and by those who knew their 
truth only too well. The mind of the fighting 
man, and the mind of a people at war, are 
given with the justice and truth of the poet, 
not patriotically but universally. It is Eng- 
land itself because the author has not been a 
propagandist but an artist, seeking the uni- 
versal truth in the particular and finding it. 
He has escaped dullness, that bugbear of the 
historic drama, because always, like Shakes- 
peare, he has thrown into history the men and 
women he knew and, like Dumas himself, he 
can draw the great men of history with par- 
ticularity and without parade, as if he knew 
them.” 


The Oxford performance of the Hardy 
drama achieved what so few professional 
performances of great plays accomplish. 
Like other great works of art, it made 
its audiences think greatly,—‘‘not of our- 
selves,’’ says the same critic, “but of man- 
kind.”’ ‘‘That,’’ the Times critic says, “is 


the unspoken lesson of ‘The 
Dynasts;’ and in it we see the 
power of the English people. 
It was received as it was meant, 
not as a flattery to England 
past or present, but as a state- 
ment of the truth about Eng- 
land at war. The audience, 
boys who had fought them- 
selves, saw the truth and wel- 
comed it with laughter or 
silence or cheers, as was meet.” 

“The Dynasts” at Oxford 
proved that many themes here- 
tofore considered impossible for 
the stage may be much more 
impressive than the conven- 
tional and hackneyed themes 
of the current drama, that it is 
sometimes better to attempt 
the seemingly impossible than 
to surrender to the conveniently 
petty: ‘For one thing, the 
difficulties of scenery were 
happily so great that no at- 
tempt was made to overcome 
them.”’ 


“The scenery at Oxford, if it 
seldom had beauty, was right in 
principle, just enough to show 
what kind of place was intended 
and no more. So the drama could 
pass from scene to scene quickly, 
almost as quickly as the narra- 
tive of ‘War and Peace’; and speed is the 
essence of performance in this as in all chron- 
icle plays. Indeed, this performance showed 
how Shakespeare himself ought to be per- 
formed, with speed, with quick change from 
scene to scene, and with acting kept as quiet 
as possible. It was not taken quite as fast as 
it might have been because some of the prin- 
cipal actors had unfortunately learned pro- 
fessional tricks; they tried to act between their 
lines, instead of saying them and acting to 
them; they were restless in gesture and ex- 
pression, not trusting to their words and the 
event to produce the needed effect. They had 
not resolved to give an amateur performance 
with its own peculiar merits, and so were most 
amateurish where they tried to be most pro- 
fessional.” 


The real triumph was undoubtedly for 
the genius of Thomas Hardy, especially in 
his dealing with real men and women. 
Unlike most ‘‘closet’” dramas which have 
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the vice of being mostly poetical talk, with 
the plot merely a pretext for this, ‘‘The 
Dynasts,”’ at least in its human part, is 
essentially dramatic. So, at least, the 
Times critic finds: ‘‘The talk,” he says, “‘is 
all to the point, its effect is cumulative, and 
we read it or listen to it as if it were the 
talk of real actors in these great events. 
That is the reason why ‘Th: Dynasts’ 
succeeds on the stage in a manner that has 
probably surprized Mr. Hardy himself. It 
proves that what is needed for dramatic 
success is, above all things, an interesting 
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theme and action and talk which, in what- 
ever form, illustrate and develop it. 

“Compared with these essentials all the 
ingenuity of plot and situation spinners is 
mere trifling, demanded only by a lazy 
audience that will do nothing for itself 
and must have everything done for it by 
the playwright and the actors and the 
scenery. 

“Mr. Hardy has given us history more 
real and more true than that of the his- 
torians because he has alternated the great 
with the little.”’ 


TIME OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE 


HEY were called “motions” a term 
indifferently applied in the time of 
Shakespeare to all kinds of shows in 
which artificial moving pictures were em- 
ployed. Commentators have assured us, 
writes W. J. Lawrence, that the old ‘‘mo- 
tion” was simply the puppet show; but 
these commentators have committed them- 
selves to a half-truth. They have been 
The ‘‘mo- 


guilty of the sin of omission. 
tion’”’ was more akin to our ‘‘movies’’ of 
today than to the puppets or marionets. 
Here is Mr. Lawrence’s evidence: 


“Three hundred years ago the term ‘motion’ 
had comprehensive application. It connoted 
not only the puppet-show and its offshoot, the 
shadow-play, but exhibitions of mechanical 
moving pictures and organs with dancing 
figures. In entertaining no suspicion of the 
breadth of its application, our Strutts have 
been sadly lacking in acumen. They knew 
quite well that the old puppet-show dealt with 
purely human themes, generally illustrating 
some biblical or folk-tale, and they might 
therefore have surmized that the motions of 
‘Babylon,’ ‘Rome,’ ‘The City of Nineveh, 
with Jonah and the Whale,’ so frequently 
alluded to by the old dramatists, were of the 
nature of the mechanical moving-picture. 
This obtuseness on their part is all the more 
astonishing when it becomes apparent that 
evidence of the popularity of these exhibitions 
is abundant. Among the Acts of the Privy 
Council is preserved an instruction to the 
Lord Mayor of London, dated July 14, 1572, 
notifying him ‘to permitte libertie to certein 
Italiann plaiers to make shewe of an instrument 


of strainge motions within the citie.’ A later 
record shows that these Italian motions were 
not always meaningless dancing figures. An 
entry made in the Chamberlain's books at 
Coventry shows that on September 25, 1632, 
the sum of five shillings was ‘paid to William 
Costine, Thomas Hunter, Henry Russell with 
theire assistants, licensed to set forth and shew 
an Italiann motion with divers and sundry 
storyes in it.’ Exhibitions of this order re- 
tained their vogue for at least another half a 
century, and suggested to Butler a quaint, 
illuminative simile: 

The Metaphysics but a Puppet Motion, 

That goes with screws, the notion of a 

notion.” 

“Of one thing we may be certain: all shows 
telling any sort of story to which the term 
motion was applied, not excepting those pro- 
vided with dialog, had a truchman or inter- 
preter. The office of the truchman was much 
the same as that of the lecturer to a latter-day 
panorama. In the dialoged puppet-show, it 
was his business to deliver the prolog, make 
occasional comment in a jocose way on the 
action, and now and again hold colloquy with 
the puppets. It was to this naive system, 
characterized by Ben Jonson as a most miser- 
able and desperate shift, that Shakespeare 
referred when he made Hamlet say to Ophelia, 
‘I could interpret between you and your love 
if I saw the puppets dallying.’ This, however, 
was but a ringing of the changes on the allu- 
sion already indulged in by Speed in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, II., i., ‘O excellent 
motion! O exceeding puppet! now will he 
interpret to her.’”’ 

The shadow-play, as described in 
Swift’s “The Tale of a Tub” and Ben 
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Jonson’s “Bartholomew Fair,"’ dates back, 
Mr. Lawrence points out in the London 
Times, to ancient Egypt and China. In 
its use of the projecting ‘“‘screen’’ it was 
like our modern ‘‘movies,"’ tho anything 
like photography was of course unknown. 
The shadow-play was also known as a 
galanty-show. Mr. Lawrence delves fur- 
ther into its history. The characteristics 
of the show in five motions are given in 
the last act of “A Tale of a Tub.” This 
was, beyond cavil, we are told, a shadow- 
play. We must not be deceived by the 
fact that the story of the European galanty- 
show, so far as it has been written, dates 
from Seraphin’s establishment of his 
Ombres Chinotses (Chinese Shadows) at 
Versailles in 1772. It is unbelievable that 
a form of entertainment practised in An- 
cient Egypt and known for centuries to the 
Chinese should be so belated in making 
its Occidental debut. The shadow-pan- 
tomime of the theaters, in its substitution of 
human beings for the artificial figures, was 
clearly inspired by the older device.” 


Once we admit the existence and popu- 
larity of this type of moving-picture or 
“motion” in Elizabethan and even earlier 
epochs, this British authority claims, not 
only do familiar passages take on a new 
aspect but sundry cryptic allusions become 
clear. In committing themselves to a 
half-truth, asserts W. J. Lawrence, the 
commentators have been guilty of a double 
sin of omission “inasmuch as none has 
troubled to tell us in what lay the precise 
differentiations of the Elizabethan puppet- 
show."” But with the new understanding 
of the “‘motions’’ we see in a flash what was 
in the poet’s mind when he wrote “‘Life is a 
walking shadow, a poor player;”’ or, “What 
shadows we are, what shadows we pursue;” 
or, ‘‘The best in this kind are but shadows, 
and the worst are no worse if imagination 
amend them."’ Less familiar, but of no less 
significance are the lines from ‘‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona:” 


“For since the substance of your perfect self 
Is else.devoted, I am but a shadow, 
And to your shadow will I make true love,” 


And again later:— 


“Come, shadow, come, and take this shadow up 
| For 'tis thy rival.” 
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Metaphorical allusions to the ‘‘motions”’ 
and the shadow plays abound in all the 
early dramatists, according to W. J. Law- 
rence. “It is precisely due to ill-recog- 
nition of this fact, and to failure on the 
part of generations of mediocre commenta- 
tors to get away from endearing recol- 
lections of Punch and Judy, that compre- 
hension of the rich vein of Elizabethan 
puppet-show allusiveness had been so long 
delayed.” 

This claim is sustained by William 
Ridgway, who has delved into the ancient 
history of the puppets and of shadow plays, 
tracing the latter to ancient Egypt and 
China. In view of the persistent vitality of 
the shadow-plays up to and coincident with 
the birth of the modern “movie,” it is not 
too far-fetched to assume that the modern 
amusement grew out of the ancient one. 
Perhaps not without significance in this 
connection was the revival on an elaborate 
scale, about twenty years ago, of the 
shadow-play in some of the cabarets of the 
Montmartre section in Paris. Particularly 
at the Chat Noir, under the direction of 
Henri Riviere, several very complicated 
dreams were presented with fine artistic 
effect, among them the ‘“‘Epopee” of the dis- 
tinguished caricaturist Caran d’Ache and 
“La Marche a I’Etoile’’ by Georges Frag- 
erolle. Once again the ancient adage 
“There is nothing new under the sun” 
seems to be proved anew. For Mr. Law- 
rence’s evidence indicates there is no break 
between the ancient ‘motions’ and the 
modern ‘‘movies.”’ 

How effective these shadow-plays were 
is indicated by an appreciation of the 
Riviere ‘“‘motions’’ quoted in her new 
“Book of Marionettes’”’ (B. W. Huebsch) 
by Helen Haiman Joseph: “We saw the 
sun setting into the sea, the forests trem- 
bling in the morning breeze; we saw deserts 
stretching out into the infinite, oceans 
surging, great cities flaming up in the eve- 
ning with artificial lights and the moon 
silvering the ripples of the rivers upon 
which barges were silently and slowly 
gliding along.’”’ Could our “tropical re- 
views” do more? Our modern “movies” 
have thus contributed modern mechanical 
ingenuity to the “screen.”” The screen 
itself is evidently one of the most ancient 
of devices. 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE TELLS “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE RUSSIAN DANCERS” 


in his most irresistibly irresponsible 

gaiety, is revealed in his new one- 
act extravaganza, ‘The Truth About the 
Russian Dancers,” presented last month 
at the London Coliseum, with Tamara 
Karsavina in the role of ‘Karissima.” 
The playbill describes the newest “Barrie- 
ism” as ‘showing how they love, how they 
marry, how they are made, with how they 
die and live happy ever afterwards.”” The 
scene is “one of the Stately Homes of 
England, but it has gone a little queer 
owing to the presence in the house of a dis- 
turbing visitor.’ Music has been fur- 
nished by Arnold Bax, and Paul Nash 
made the scene. The extravaganza shows 


Bu in his most Puckish mood, 


how the adorable ‘Karissima’’ dances 
away with the head of the 
“Stately Home,’ Lord Vere; 


plays golf on her toes; dies on 
her wedding; and is promptly 
“resurrected’”’ by the noble sac- 
rifice of her maestro, in order 
that she may dance some more 
with a miraculously provided 
son and heir. The veteran critic 
A. B. Walkley, of the Times, 
writes of this little novelty: 


“To try to put so light and 
whimsical a thing as this on paper 
is only to spoil it. Such a blend 
of fantasy, irony and humor is, one 
need hardly say, only to be had 
from one man. And not for the 
first time that delightful man has 
had the happy thought of linking 
his peculiar charm with another 
charm not so rare, but equally 
potent, the charm of the eternal 
feminine eternally on toe-tip. The 
appropriate (but. fortunately im- 
possible) thing would be to dance 
one’s criticism of Karsavina—who 
not only dances with the perfection 
we all know so well, but acts, col- 
laborates in the irony and fun of 
the thing, with the sympathetic 
intelligence of the true artist.’ 


Barrie emphasizes the idea 
that such a dancer as Karsa- 
vina’s natural mode of progres- 


ss K. 
sion is on her toes. He shows omeme. 


her learning, laboriously, painfully, to walk 
on the flat of her foot, breaking down after 
a brief trial, and resuming with manifest 
relief her natural tiptoe position. It seems 
obvious and simple enough, this witty 
sally in pantomime. But remember: 


“Really it reveals the instinct of the artist 
for providing his executant with the happiest 
occasion for exhibiting the fine shades of her 
own art. And Mr. Arnold Bax, the musician, 
has caught the idea with ‘curious felicity’ in 
his art, too, stressing each note marking the 
dancer’s footfall—like a miniature edition of 
Mozart’s stresses for the heavy steps of the 
statue of the Commander in Don Giovanni. 
These things are among the bons mots, if I may 
put it paradoxically, of wordless art. It was 
easy enough, I dare say, once granted the 
initial idea that a dancer’s sole mode of ex- 





KARSAVINA THE KOMEDIENNE 


According to Sir James Barrie the Russians spell everything 
with a K, and so _ he named the heroine of his latest confection 


In it Karsavina proves herself to be a clever comedi- 


enne—with her toes. 
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pression is dance, to think of her dancing her 
good-night kiss to the dowager and her re- 


. sponses to the clergyman in the marriage 


service, &c., but it takes a Barrie to think of 
the dancer learning with difficulty to walk as 
we walkers learn with difficulty to dance.” 


Perhaps the most effective novelty, 
from a dramatic point of view, is the new 
“unity of time’’ invented for this panto- 
mime by Sir James. In “The Truth 
About the Russian Dancers” Barrie proves 
to be a veritable Puck. He out Einsteins 
Einstein with his mad “‘relativity.’’ To 
follow further the account of Mr. Walkley: 


“Vere seeks his mother’s consent to his 
union with the dancer. He is met at first with 
a firm refusal, and it is only after the dancer 
has threatened to kill herself that a reluctant 
consent is given—but hardly has the old lady 
said ‘Yes’ when the wedding-bells clang out. 
‘What, already?’ she cries. ‘Oh,’ says Vere, 
‘I thought I'd order them just on the chance.’ 
In a trice the parson appears; he has been 
attracted (in full-eanonicals) by the bells. So 
do the ballet; ‘they can never resist a wed- 
ding.’ It is as tho the comments on ballet- 
conventions of some cynical humorist in the 
stalls had been transferred to the stage and 
incorporated in the entertainment itself. But 
the funny time-scheme gets rapidly funnier. 


_The baby is born (it is the impatience of the 


artistic temperament) before the marriage has 
been consummated. You can see that it has 
been brought by the maestro, as doctor, in his 
hand-bag. But before the baby is out of the 
bag the nurse is on the spot, followed by the 
important grandmother-that-is-to-be, and lo! 
into a few seconds the author has concentrated 
all the miseries and humiliations and tortures 
of a husband repelled by contemptuous wom- 
anhood from the door of a confinement—one 
of those little dramas of our daily life that 
come ‘heme to our business and bosoms’ 
packed in a nutshell! This little flash of real- 
ism and humanity suddenly playing through 
the fantastic picture is the mark by which the 
expert recognizes an authentic Barrie without 
any signature. 

“Time is now racing. No sooner is the 
birth of the child announced than the mother 
appears with it in her arms, up and well and 
dancing. Another moment, and she is ‘no 
more.’ Yet another, and the child is old 
enough to dance on its own toes. All this 
reminds one of a gibe in Sidney’s ‘Apologie 
for Poetry’ against current breaches in _his 
day of the Unity of Time. I cannot quote 
textually, not having the book at hand, but it 
is to the effect that the lovers in many a play 
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are shown as children, then as married. A 
child is begotten, and it soon grows to be 
a man in its turn, ready to beget another 
child.” 


We have got far indeed from Aristotle's 
much quoted and much debated and much 
misinterpreted single “revolution of the 
sun,” remarks the critic of the Times. 
Events of years are compressed into as 
many minutes. This we may take as 
Barrie’s contribution, by way of humor- 
ous exaggeration, to that sound piece of 
dramatic criticism which condemns the 
Unity of Time as luring dramatists into 
crowding their incidents into short inter- 
vals: “I am not sure, after all, if the 
choicest thing in this felicitous sketch is 
not its final picture—the prima donna hap- 
pily domesticated, with one hand on her 
child and the other on her husband's 
shoulder, nestling close to grandmamma 
while the flunkeys hand round tea, yet 
remaining at heart a prima donna still, as 
you may see from the poise of her form 
and her pointing toe.” 

Edwin Evans, the musical critic under 
whose direction this dancing extravaganza 
was staged, and who gathered the various 
collaborators together, speaks in Musical 
America of the charm of Arnold Bax’s 
musical score. Bax is one of the most 
gifted of the younger composers, who here- 
tofore has had but one opportunity to 
compose for the stage. Paul Nash, who 
designed the scenery, in the so-called Rus- 
sian fashion, is one of London’s advanced 
artists, who likewise had never »efore 
done any theatrical work. The “Stately 
Home”’ of Sir James’s libretto had quite 
obviously been influenced by the recent 
popularity of the Russian Ballet in Eng- 
land, for from the mural decorations to 
the very clothes of its occupants, the 
Diaghilev manner was in vogue. Even 
those who were not greatly smitten with 
the peculiar quality of Barrie’s humor 
have been unanimous in the praise of the 
Bax score and the Nash setting. The 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
is not as greatly impressed as Mr. Walkley 
with the quality of the new Barrie con- 
fection, placing it as a minor tour de force 
beside ‘‘Rosy Rapture.” a revue which 
Barrie wrote for the late Gaby Deslys at 
the apex of her London vogue. 
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TRIBULATIONS OF THE QUEEN BEE IN FINDING 
A MATE 


HERE is nothing more wonderful in 

the bee-master’s craft than the pro- 

duction of queen bees of pure breed 
in the midst of different races. He has to 
depend, in the first instance, upon knowl- 
edge of the habits of bees and to face many 
difficulties and risks to get his results true 
to type. Only the bees can rear new 
queens, and the bee-master has to prepare 
colonies for this duty, first removing from 
each the queen that is in possession. This 
done, the bees—greatly distressed by the 
loss of their common parent—prepare to 
rear another queen for themselves. They 
can do the work unaided, but the bee- 
master does not want one queen only. 
He may want hundreds. So he adds 
artificial queen cell cups—a special frame 
for them—each charged, says The New 
Statesman (London), with a young larva 
of tender age and delicate substance: 


“To avoid chill, it has been transferred from 
the natural to the artificial cell cups in a high 
temperature and humid atmosphere. A graft- 
ing needle is employed, and the work can be 
done only in the open under summer condi- 
tions. The bees will at once accept the frame 
of grafted larve, and three or four days later, 
on the ninth day from the laying of the egg 
from which the larva develops, to be exact, the 
workers will close the queen cells which have 
been generously supplied with special queen 
food, and in six days more the newly hatched 
queen will cut the ,sealing and crawi out. 
Sometimes the sealed cells are left with the 
bees, sometimes artifically incubated. The 
advantage of the latter method is that the 
temperature can be regulated and the cells 
inspected without disturbance to the hive. As 
the young queens emerge they are fed and 
examined, and each one found suitable is in- 
troduced to a nucleus colony of three or four 
frames of bees. As these bees will not wel- 
come even a queen until they have accus- 


tomed themselves to her presence, she is in- 
troduced in a wire cage, and kept in it for 
about forty-eight hours.” 


At the ripe age of seven days the virgin 
queen is ready for her nuptial flight, the 
flight that, successfully accomplished, will 
leave her fertile for the rest of her life. 
The dangers of this journey are many and 
varied : 


“There are a few trial trips, for she must 
feel fully competent to return,to her own door- 
step. After a time, when she gains confidence, 
the flights are longer, until she herself chooses 
the nuptialday. This isfullofdanger. There 
may be a sudden change in the weather, and a 
very little chill may keep her from finding her 
way home, in which case she will die quickly 
from cold and starvation. Somewhere in airy 
heights she may meet the swallow ‘Procne, 
whose breast is stained with bloody hands,’ 
and if she does, Procne will either make short 
work of her or will carry her home, ‘a pleasing 
morsel for her cruel young.’ The great dragon- 
fly is another enemy to queen bee and bee- 
master, and should the apiary be near his 
haunts he will take toll of a certain number of 
queens in flight. 

“Queens require warm sunshine for their 
journey, and in this need there is another 
danger, for it may happen that when the virgin 
is ready for her flight bad weather will super- 
vene. Then the virgin stays at home or makes 
short flights and returns unmated—to the 
great annoyance of the workers in the hive. 
If the weather be bad all the time they may 
realize that she cannot help herself, but if 
there are gleams of sunshine and nothing 
happens, they may destroy her or turn her 
out of the hive to die. Moreover, some of the 
greatest experts are of opinion that if the vir- 
gin is not mated in anything from twelve to 
eighteen days from birth she will never be a 
first-class queen, and some hold that after she is 
three weeks old she will never mate at all, and 
in consequence will produce nothing but drones. 
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“Let us suppose that the troubles are over, 
that the queen has returned fertile to the hive, 
and that the drone that was the fastest flier in 
the great pursuit is dead, for while only one of 
many hundred drones mates with a queen in 
flight, that one dies as a result of the encounter. 
The bee-master is now faced by another serious 
question. Was the mate the right one?” 


Was he of the right breed or of a differ- 
ent race? Was he an interloper, a drone 
of the race that succumbs to disease? If 
the great adventure has proved a failure 
and the queen has mismated, she is an 
outcast, inasmuch as the bee-master must 
not allow any of her progeny to be reared 
as queens. They will be _ cross-breeds, 
endurable only because they are hard 
workers and useful for honey production. 
The egg or larva of a hybrid cannot pos- 
sibly be permitted to turn into a queen: 


“That queen’s offspring would be too vicious, 
too savage, altogether unfit for any peaceful 
apiary. The danger is ever present, fertili- 
zation being possible only on the wing, and 
demanding the entire freedom of the air. 
Unfortunately, too, the drone of our native 
black race is the best flier of all known bees, 
and it is the native black that is perishing from 


Isle of Wight disease, to which it is non-re- 
sistant. If England is being turned into a 
land of cross-bred bees to-day it is because 
the black drone is fastest on his wings. The 
only chance for the bee-master is to work in a 
district where there are few or no other hives 
than his own. There he must keep pure stock 
and breed vigorous drones, raising them so 
that they are in the pink of condition when 
the virgin queens take their flight. Drones 
do not often leave the hive until the morning 
is well aired; round about noon one hears from 
the apiary a long, deep song as they pour out 
in rapid flight. It is said that when the queen 
is taking her trial flights she is silent, but that 
when the great moment of her life approaches 
she utters a challenge to the drones, one to 
which all within hearing respond.” 


It will be seen then that the bee-master 
is greatly handicapped. If he perseveres 
it is because he lives under the spell of the 
hive—the spell that forces those who have 
once kept bees in a spirit of understanding 
to maintain their apiary in the face of every 
difficulty and to take far more pleasure in 
the work, however unremunerative, than 
they would in almost any task that was 
immediately profitable. One thing seems 
clear. The doom of the old black English 











GOOD NEIGHBORHOODS AND BAD IN A HIVE 


The distribution of the bee community has much to do with the progress of affairs within the hive. The queen 
is established at the bottom of the picture and at the left is a thriving group of do-nothings, while the workers, 


getting their living painfully, are worse housed of all. 
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bee is sealed. In the United States he 
yields to the Italian: 


“It seems only a few years ago that the 
skeppists [bee hivers], to whom one looked for 
wisdom, were telling us that we ought to avoid 
all foreign bees as tho they were deadly 
sins; they assured us that the English bee was 
the only one that could be trusted to fill the 
supers. To-day we have parted with all these 
theories, and we are compelled to realize that 
the English bee is quite unfitted to stand up 
against the modern form of Isle of Wight 
disease. Efforts have been made in many 
directions to introduce Dutch bees, and these 
have certainly shown some capacity to resist 
the microbe. Unfortunately, their only de- 
sire in life is to swarm, and, having swarmed, 
to swarm again. Wise men have suggested 
the introduction of Italian queens to hives 
full of Dutch bees, but this introduction must 


be effected with the greatest circumspection, 
because the Dutchwomen are not kind to 
strangers, and their first instinct is to kill the 
intruder. So short is the life of the honey bee 
in the days of its foraging that it is possible 
in about three months from the date of a new 
queen’s introduction to change the type of the 
tens of thousands of inhabitants of the hive, 
and it is generally admitted to-day that the 
Italian bees, the triple-barred, yellow Ligu- 
rians, are those that must be relied upon to 
repopulate our hives with a race that will re- 
sist disease and will be of a honey-gathering 
rather than a swarming type. 

“Italian queens are being imported, but 
here and there in England there are men 
who are content to face the endless diffi- 
culties of rearing to produce pure Italian 
queens for themselves. In this way the 
dangers and losses of the long mail journey 
are avoided.” 





THE UNPROMISING CAREER OF EINSTEIN 


USICIANS need not be told that 
M the conservatory at Milan re- 

jected Verdi as a pupil on the 
ground that he had no aptitude for music. 
The unpromising youth of Cavendish, one 
of the greatest chemists of all time, is well 
known—unpromising, that is, from an 
intellectual point of view. Liebig, per- 
haps the supreme scientist of the ninéteenth 
century in his field, was a failure so com- 
plete in early manhood that he was once 
publicly reprimanded and asked by his 
instructors what would become of him if 
he would not learn anything. The latest 
instance of this tendency of original minds 
to reveal a stumbling propensity in the 
beginning is afforded, we read in the Journal 
de Geneve, by Albert Einstein, the immortal 
author of the theory of relativity. Ein- 
stein acquired in the country where his 
fame was achieved—Germany—an addi- 
tional discredit by his attitude to the war. 
He did not hesitate to denounce the mili- 
tarism of the war-lords at a time when 
such a step involved him in personal peril. 
When the German scientists issued their 
manifesto he had to flee because he was 
so strong in his dissent. He protested 
that the war was a blunder and a crime 
on the part of the Imperial German gov- 
ernment, and that action afforded the 


press of Berlin an opportunity to recall 
the failures and chagrins of his youth. 
His vindication has been complete, notes 
Professor Marcel Grossmann in the Neue 
Schweizer Zeitung, from which we get some 
of these details. 

Albert Einstein was born at Ulm in 
March, 1879, of Jewish parents. His 
father was a practical business man, who 
had to travel constantly, especially in 
Italy, and the Orient. Albert Einstein 
made his preliminary studies at Munich. 
He showed no brightness at all, neither 
versatility, nor readiness in the use of 
words, nor even the verbal memory of 
some “bright’’ children. When he was 
sixteen he went to Zurich in the hope of 
entering the Federal polytechnic school, 
but he did not do well in his examinations. 
Moreover, his slowness in study had left 
him too old even at eighteen to be eligible 
for admission. He was what would be 
called “thick.” 

Einstein, for all that, was an instance of 
the well-known statement that mathe- 
maticians of genius are always precocious. 
He was in truth a precocious youth, having 
made privately and unknown to his teach- 
ers long and profound researches into the 
science of numbers. His work in this 
domain was outside the course of study 
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and there were few among his instructors 
who were observing enough or competent 
enough to realize that a little known field 
was being explored in solitude by this un- 
couth and timid boy. He seemed inartic- 
ulate as well as torpid. Had it not been 
for the discernment of one of the pro- 
fessors, who, after a talk with the boy, 
decided that he ought to be tolerated, he 
would have been sent home in something 
very like disgrace. He succeeded in get- 
ting permission to pass the examination 
if he could, but to the consternation of his 
family he failed miserably. 

After a great deal of trouble Einstein 
managed to get leave to go to Aarau, where 
there was a cantonal school that was not 
too particular about entrance requirements. 
Here he studied hard and obtained in 1896 
a certificate that permitted him to get into 
the Polytechnicum without the ordeal of a 
fresh examination. Young Einstein had 
himself inscribed in the section devoted to 
the training of specialists in mathematics 
and physics and here he pursued his studies 
for the next four years. His friends at 
this period were Doctor L. Kollross and 
Doctor Marcel Grossmann, both at present 
professors at the Federal Polytechnic 
school. These educators had faith in the 
future of Einstein, but even at this time 
he was not what would be called a brilliant 
pupil. His mind seemed to lack the shin- 
ing traits, the versatility and the strength 
in expression that attract the attention of 
the observer. He was rather of the type 
that occupies itself with subjects different 
from those pursued in the classroom. He 
never shone in the usual courses. Anatole 
France has observed that it is the type of 
mind represented’ in these respects by 
Einstein that travels the farthest 

An investigator of the career of Einstein 
was much impressed recently by the low 
marks he won at this particular period of 
his career. There was no sign of promise, 
no indication of superiority. -The unfa- 
vorable impression he created by his labo- 
ratory work in physics is amazing. The 
fact is that Einstein was impressed by the 
evidence of error in the very nature of the 
experiments he saw made all around him. 
He felt that the whole of physics was in a 
blind alley and he did not exert himself to 
travel along a path that seemed to him to 
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lead nowhere. This attitude created a 
prejudice against him, for it made him 
seem conceited as well as “slow’’ and 
“thick.’”’ One of his instructors advised 
him to enter commerce. One is reminded 
of the uncle who gave a sovereign to the 
young Tennyson and added: “This is all 
the money you will ever make by your 
poetry.” It was only with difficulty that 
Einstein managed to extract a diploma 
from his instructors, they all thought so 
poorly of him. 

After his graduation twenty years ago, 
Einstein found himself in a_ precarious 
position. He eked out a humble sub- 
sistence by giving lessons in mathematics 
and physics to candidates for degrees. 
Finally he got a small post as a technical 
expert in one of the Swiss governmental 
services, narrowly escaping rejection be- 
cause his testimonials were so poor. He 
spent the next seven years at Berne, de- 
voting his leisure to the severest mathe- 
matical studies along the lines which have 
since made him famous but which at that 
time were in disfavor as purely theoretical 
and fantastic. Einstein was thought to 
be lacking in common sense and to have 
abandoned himself too completely to 
dreams. He was not helped by the re- 
ports in circulation regarding his views of 
time and space which seemed to the au- 
thorities of the universities indistinguish- 
able from a mild form of lunacy. He 
slightly redeemed himself with the uni- 
versity at Zurich when he sent in a paper 
on “a new direction of molecular dimen- 
sion.”” Only a few mathematicians were 
able to follow the calculations by means of 
which Einstein presented herein the germs 
of his discovery, the first hint of the “effect” 
that was ver fied by an expedition of as- 
tronomers in the study of an eclipse years 
afterward. The propositions of Einstein 
were defended by him with a force that 
greatly struck some of the French mathe- 
maticians, among them the late Henri 
Poincare, who affirmed that a man who 
could defend his propositions with such a 
wealth of learning in so difficult a field 
must be taken seriously. Einstein had 
won a place at last, but his work was in- 
telligible to only a few choice spirits. The 
university at Zurich decided after some 
hesitation to grant him the title of doctor, 
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and in due time allowed him to lecture on 
theoretical physics. 

Einstein continued his studies in his 
chosen field and henceforth his work was 
appreciated by Becquerel, Madame Curie 
and the renowned Poincare. His reputa- 
tion grew slowly and not until the sensa- 
tion created by the verification of the 
Einstein effect did he become in any sense 
a world figure. During his period of ob- 
scurity, the illustrious Poincare passed 
upon him a verdict with which this study 
may be brought to a close: 


“Einstein is one of the most original minds 
with which I have ever been brought into 
contact. 

“Despite his youth and the misunderstand- 
ing of him that prevails, he has already won a 
place of honor among the few who are doing 
great work for science. What we must all 
especially admire in Einstein is the facility 
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with which he adapts himself to conceptions 
wholly new and draws from them inferences 
at once startling and sound. He does not 
remain attached to the classical and accepted 
principles. Confronted by any problem in 
physics he is swift in catching every conceivable 
consequence or conclusion to which it may 
lead. The result is worked out at once in his 
fruitful mind by a prophetic view of novel 
phenomena, capable of verification by experi- 
ment. I would not be understood to mean 
that all his prophetic conceptions will sustain 
the test of experiment or be verified in expe- 
rience whenever such researches are made 
possible. As Einstein seeks new paths in all 
directions, it will doubtless be found that some 
of his departures lead into blind alleys, but it 
may be anticipated that one of the new lanes 
he is opening up will turn out to be the right 
one and that is sufficient for every practical 
purpose. This is precisely the way one must - 
go to work. The function of physical mathe- 
matics is to state the problem. Experiment 
will afford the solution.” 





WHY DELUSIONS AND 
GARDING SCIENCE 


PECIALISTS in science have com- 
S plained often enough of the spread of 

popular delusion respecting such 
departments of knowledge as botany, en- 
tomology and natural history. The de- 
velopment of means for the popularization 
of scientific truth seems perverted into an 
instrument for the spread of misconcep- 
tion. The newspapers dwell upon the 
sensational aspects of discovery, thus pre- 
senting a distorted picture. The “scien- 
tific’ observations made by correspondents 
are often misleading. Delusions spread in 
the home, where boys and girls gather a 
varied assortment of misconceptions. It 
is no exaggeration, fears Doctor Roger C. 
Smith, the eminent entomologist, to say 
that the popular mind was never so full of 
error respecting some important branches 
of science. These concern not only exotic 
and little known plants and animals but 
even common forms of life are misrepre- 
sented afresh, to say nothing of the large 
class of “‘traditional’’ errors. The per- 
petuation of these errors is due in large 
part to the fact that an amazing proportion 
of our people do little or no reading. This 


MISINFORMATION RE- 
ARE PERSISTENT 


may surprize those who have heard of the 
spread of the newspaper and the periodical 
into remote parts of the earth. The fact 
remains that reading for instruction seems 
a decaying art, altho a considerable num- 
ber read for “thrills.” Again, many indi- 
viduals prefer to get explanations of scien- 
tific discoveries by word of mouth from 
their friends, often as ill informed as them- 
selves. In the words of Professor Smith, 
who writes in The Scientific Monthly : 


“This is, of course, not a characteristic of the 
untutored mind alone, but college students 
very commonly follow this line of least re- 
sistance. This fact makes possible the per- 
petuation of gross inaccuracies. It is com- 
monly stated that the earthworms seen so 
often crawling about after a hard rain have 
fallen with the rain. An observation requiring 
only a few minutes would reveal the holes in 
the water-soaked earth through which they 
have emerged and perhaps a few in the act of 
emerging. 

“The statements of the more prominent 
people in the community are more likely to go 
unchallenged than those from the less well 
known. This prevails among all classes. A 
very prominent early worker in entomology 
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figured grasshoppers laying eggs in an im- 
possible position fifty years ago. This figure 
has been widely copied and accepted without 
question until a few years ago, when it was 
disproven. . . . It is impossible for the rank 
and file to follow the latest scientific discov- 
eries explaining even most familiar phenomena, 
much less to investigate for themselves. Con- 
sider the following in this connection. It is 
quite generally believed that flies are able to 
walk upside down because they have suckers 
on their feet. This is an old idea which has 
persisted, largely in the popular mind, tho it 
has long been known that there is a secretion 
of adhesive material from minute glands on 
each tarsal pad which enables the insect to 
literally glue itself to its sub-stratum. Again, 
animate objects that glow or glisten are gen- 
erally said to possess phosphorescence. The 
best known instance is that of the lightning 
bugs or fire flies, which are often seen by the 
thousands on a warm summer's evening. 
Recent studies apparently find no basis for 
this belief, but explain the light as due to rapid 
«xidation of certain cell substances. Less 
frequent ‘perhaps is the belief that the glisten- 
ing of the cat’s eyes in the dark is due also to 
phosphorescence, when the true explanation 
is said to be the reflection of entering light by 
the tapetum, a thin membrane covering the 
retina. Quite general is the belief that mad 
dogs foam at the mouth; in fact this is thought 
to be the one thing to look for when a mad dog 
is suspected. Published observations indicate 
that foaming at the mouth is not present in 
all cases and when present is not the first 
manifestation of hydrophobia. The streaks 
of light so often seen in summer in the west 
below the sun is explained as the sun drawing 
water. At times, it is commonly thought the 
sun draws with such force that the earth- 
worms, frogs, snakes and even fish are drawn 
up to be dropped with the next shower.” 


Mistaken observations and misinter- 
pretations of the facts involved explain 
innumerable misconceptions. Many peo- 
ple arrive at conclusions quickly and an 
explanation that appears plausible is usu- 
ally irresistible. 


“A beaver’s tail, for example, suggests a 
trowel, especially when considered in con- 
nection with its houses. It is not surprising 
that there has arisen a persistent miscon- 
ception sometimes seen in school texts that 
the beaver’s tail is used as a trowel. Seton 
finds no evidence whatsoever to substantiate 
this belief. Its front legs and chin are its 
chief tools in building operations, while the 
tail serves chiefly as a propelling and guiding 
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force while swimming and to ‘slap’ the water 
as a signal to its associates. The beaver is 
said to drive stakes or piles in the mud of 
streams, another fallacy based on a super- 
ficial observation of the sticks and not a study 
of the animal. The porcupine is said to shoot 
its quills at its enemies because possibly of 
the superficial resemblance of the quills to 
arrows. Indeed, when a dog attacks a por- 
cupine he invariably comes off with some 
quills in his flesh, which is accepted as further 
proof that they were shot like arrows at him. 
It is of course impossible for this animal to 
protect himself in this manner, there being no 
muscular or other arrangement to effect it.” 


Another prominent group of misconcep- 
tions of scientific fact bearing little rela- 
tion to truth would seem to be the work 
of a fertile imagination. No doubt, too, 
the disputes between different theorists, 
framing hypotheses, will be overlooked 
and a mere suggestion is mistaken for a 
verified observation. There is a differ- 
ence in these misconceptions as one goes 
from one neighborhood to another: 


“The writer had this forcibly brought out 
in several communities by the various rules to 
follow for determining which mushrooms were 
edible and which were poisonous. In one 
community, those that were pink underneath 
were regarded as edible by some collectors, in 
another community these were discarded as 
poisonous. The same divergence of opinion 
was observed with the rule that if they would 
peel they were edible. .. . 

“The chief importance of a consideration of 
these and other misconceptions of natural 
science, excluding the student of folklore, is 
their effect on the youth. These mistaken 
ideas become fixed in the minds of children, 
perhaps when very young, and will persist 
until corrected. Classes of fifth-grade children 
in the public schools of Milwaukee invariably 
stated that the ostrich in the presence of 
danger buried his head in the sand, and im- 
mediately felt safe, on the principle that if 
he could see no danger there was no danger. 
Perhaps seventy-five per cent. would uphold 
this idea. This explanation has persisted 
with the public generally and can be found in 
many books at the present time, notwithstand- 
ing reliable observers report this to be fal- 
lacious.”’ 


Popular works of science, circulating 
among the multitude, are often classics 
left over from the Victorian age, based 
upon exploded delusions. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST VEGETABLE TERROR 


the truth that an organism which in 
its natural environment is a blessing 
becomes often, in a new habitat, a curse. 
This applies not only to birds and quad- 
rupeds, but to vegetables as well. It has 
been held that the gypsy moth is in reality 
a source of blessing in its primeval home, 
grievous scourge though it has made it- 
self to Massachusetts. ‘The rabbit is a 
source of well being in a normal environ- 
ment but it has caused infinite sorrow in 
the wrong continent. So, too, the prickly 
pear, growing where it belongs, is a mag- 
nificent plant but, transplanted -to the 
rich and warm lands of certain parts of 
Australia, it has made itself what Doctor 
T. W. Heney, writing in the London Spec- 
tator, calls a vegetable terror, the supreme 
scourge in the botanical field. Originally 
introduced as a pretty, flowering shrub, 
it was taken into favor, he says, as a hedge 
plant and so long as its spread was checked 
by man’s supervision, it never assumed 
the character of a public enemy. It might 
be likened to the cat, useful when domes- 
ticated but a peril when running wild. 
Like so many imported pests, both 
vegetable and animal, the prickly pear 
called opuntia only needed to escape into 
the wilds to develop into a pest. It has 
yet to be realized that many vegetables 
are but imperfectly domesticated and that 
if they are not watched they will escape 
and run wild like savages. In the kindly 
climate of the Australian lands, in a genial 
soil, and with few or none to watch its 
vagaries or its invasions of new fields, the 
progress of the opuntia or prickly pear 
back to its primitive savagery was swift. 


GS tee rt has made us familiar with 


“While the scientific botanist or entomolo- 
gist slowly sought by study of his subject, and 
endless experiment with parasite insects and 
with disease or with variations induced by 
in-breeding, to cope with the pest, and either 
limit its increase or turn it to some profitable 
use, the vegetable itself, heedless of all the 
scientific work, went on gathering to itself 
new tracts of grazing and farming lands. 
Year after year, not imperceptibly but little 
remarked because the regions of its infestation 
were remote from the ken of the official and 
newspaper world, the prickly pear possessed 


itself of miles of new territory. It grew from 
fragments of the parent shrub carried by flood 
or other accident, or from seeds swallowed by 
birds and voided many miles away. Begin- 
ning as a low and insignificant shrub appar- 
ently harmless and in its season crowned with 
yellow flowers, to be succeeded by a small fig- 
like fruit, it flourished upwards and all around 
till it was a mass of fleshy stems with flat 
leaves, the whole several feet in height and 
many feet in circumference, thickly spread 
with thorns varying from hairs to pins in size, 
but all vicious Its thorny habit not less than 
its thick growth made it impenetrable. Every- 
thing avoided it. It was not edible, and it 
was not in any degree useful. Such was the 
pest that, spreading from neglected gardens 
and hedges in the coastal districts, extended 
faster and ever faster inland until now it covers 
some millions of acres of country in New South 
Wales, and even more in Queensland. its 
tenacity of life is almost unbelievable. Dug 
out in gardens and heaped up loosely for burn- 
ing as soon as dry, it is found to be alive and 
ready in scores of places to resume its growth.” 


Such is the evil growth with which the 
Australian government, backed by a for- 
midable commission of botanists, has 
struggled vainly for long. Endless pro- 
cesses of poisoning have been tried but it 
has been found either that the cost was 
excessive or that the plant in its wildness 
defied all its enemies. The scientists at 
Melbourne, men who hold chairs at the 
famous university in the metropolis of the 
southern continent, thought that insect 
parasites would be the best remedy. 
“Practical” men, on the other hand, scorn 
the idea of pitting the cochineal insect or 
other “bug’’ against this unceasing in- 
vasion of a plant which can thrive in any 
soil and in any sort of season and which 
can not be killed by any less drastic meas- 
ures than. digging out and burning to 
ashes. Experiments have been many. 
Every now and then there come announce- 
ments of the discovery of a certain mode 
of exterminating the world’s greatest vege- 
table terror. The result so far has been 
disappointment after disappointment. We 
are up against a vegetable pest of incredible 
tenacity of life, of rapid spread, already the 
invader of millions of acres of the soil and 
so far as can at present be seen of a total 
uselessness for any purpose whatever. 
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A WARNING AGAINST THE EFFORT TO FORGET 
PAINFUL EXPERIENCES 


obvious to specialists in nerve dis- 
eases that a gross blunder inspired 
all advice to patients to forget the painful 
experiences which had brought them under 
the care of a physician. The release of so 
many men from the stress of campaigning 
has brought out more vividly than before 
the mistake of this so-called “forgetting.” 
It is in reality a psychological repression, 
according to Doctor Alfred Carver, of the 
Birmingham clinic. The difficulty is that 
so large a proportion of the medical pro- 
fession can not realize the dangerous ef- 
fects of the repression thus urged. Doctor 
Carver affirms in The British Medical Jour- 
nal (London): 
e 
“Those who devote themselves to the treat- 
ment of functional nervous disorders, especially 
so-called neurasthenia—which term as used by 
the services and the pensions boards really 
conceals various hysterical manifestations 
among which anxiety states predominate—are 
constantly confronted by the patient with the 
statement that doctors have advised him to 
pull himself together, exercize his will power, 
and forget all about the incidents which proved 
his undoing. Such an attitude was taken up 
by Sir William Hale-White, who stated ex- 
plicitly that ‘talk should never be about past 
war experiences,’ but the patient should be 
helped to forget them by the aid of easy games 
of cards, light reading, croquet playing, etc. 
It is unfortunate that, in spite of the experience 
gained during the war in the special military 
neurological hospitals, this attitude should be 
so prevalent.” 


Hee prior to the war it had become 


Psychological analysis invariably reveals 
the fact that the neurotic’ patient’s con- 
dition of anxiety is directly attributable 
to his prescribed forgetfulness. -The more 
successful the patient is in repressing his 
painful experiences, the more severe be- 
come his symptoms. This is true of the 
civilian psychoneurotic in particular, al- 
tho the veteran of the war affords for the 
moment the largest number of instances 
in point. Roughly, one may note three 
grades of repression or forgetf ulness: 


“First, there is the degree in which the idea 
of the original incident is so unbearable to the 


ego as to be immediately and completely re- 
pressed. In this case the patient attempts to 
defend himself by complete amnesia for the 
event, which amnesia often includes, as an 
additional security, a considerable lapse of 
time in which the unbearable event is con- 
tained. For example, a patient may remem- 
ber nothing after an explosion until he ‘comes 
to life again’ in hospital a month or so later. 
Such a patient has most effectively practised 
the method of forgetfulness, but his condition 
is pitiable in the extreme. 

“The second degree of repression is that in 
which a patient remembers and is able to talk 
about most of the events in his military life, 
but has incompletely repressed certain of them 
on account of their highly disagreeable nature. 
Cases of this sort are particularly apt to de- 
ceive one and thus run a protracted course. 

“The resistance which the analyst expe- 
riences in bringing such a repressed- incident 
to light is considerable, as is also the emotional 
reaction of the patient at the moment, but the 
rapid recovery which follows is equally grati- 
fying to both parties. 

“The third degree of repression is found 
among pensioners to be the most common and 
the most troublesome to deal with. In it 
there is no event of particular moment; the 
subjects of it deliberately try to exclude the 
whole of their military service from their 
minds, and desire to live as tho the experi- 
ences contained in it had never been. In 
this group of patients especially one may no- 
tice a latent period intervening between the 
disagreeable experiences and the onset of the 
symptoms.” 


It should be borne in mind that the 
making conscious of the forgotten—re- 
pressed—material is only a necessary first 
step, the ultimate aim being to readjust 
and re-educate the patient. This can not 
be accomplished while his mind is refusing 
either consciously or unconsciously to deal 
with past unpleasant experiences, for these 
tend to cast a baneful influence over all 
the reactions of his subsequent life. Hence 
the necessity for the removal of the re- 
sistance. Washington Irving anticipated 
much psycho-analysis when he said in 
one of his romances that an _ uncle’s 
prejudice against a nephew remained in 
his mind like a stone in a well. A happy 
illustration! 
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A LAW OF EVOLUTION WITHIN THE LAW OF 
| EVOLUTION 


NLY within very recent years has it 

occurred to biologists that parasit- 

ism and that strange partnership of 
dissimilar organisms which scientists call 
symbiosis represent a law of evolution 
unto themselves. The relation of para- 
sitism and symbiosis to evolution has be- 
come a recognized branch of biology, 
affording discoveries that seem to con- 
tradict the theory of Darwin and Lamarck 
that species is evolved by adaptation to 
environment. 


It must be admitted, says the dis- 
tinguished Professor Caullery of the Sor- 
bonne, that the solutions of problems 
along Darwinian and Lamarckian lines 
are now insufficient. Nature does indeed 
impose upon us a belief that organisms 
have evolved, have passed through many 
stages, to become the species that we 
know through fossil remains or through 
the living forms around us. But we do 
not after all really know, and it is time to 
confess it, the essential factors in this evo- 
lution. Every experiment made to prove 
in a satisfactory way the transforming 
power of natural selection or the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters has yielded 
meager results. The experimental study 
of heredity and variation, pursued since 
the beginning of this twentieth century, 
leads as yet to conclusions that can scarcely 
be harmonized with either Darwin or 
Lamarck. In the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris) Professor Caullery says: 


“As regards organisms, the conformity of 
their structure with the conditions under 
which they live, their adaptation, in a word— 
a fact so general throughout nature and so 
potently expressed in the structure of beings— 
can not be explained with the beautiful sim- 
plicity conceived by Lamarck, by the direct 
action of the circumambient medium, the 
moving environment, that would appear to 
model the organism, by reason of the activity 
of that organism. It seems rather that the 
organism, when it varies, reacts (in a fashion 
that is peculiar to it and which flows from its 
constitution) to factors of the most varied 
kind which may excite it, and that it passes, 
in a fashion either continuous or abrupt, 
through a series of forms tending to a set 


limitation. It is what Eimer expressed by 
the word orthogenesis, and this idea holds one 
of the most important places in biology. Thus 
a branch of the ungulates, starting from some 
ancestor like the Phaenacodus, has ended in 
the horse tribe, just as the ancient mastodon 
gave rise to the elephant type. We have to- 
day examples, more and more numerous, of 
series of this kind. The surrounding environ- 
ment would seem to have no more than an 
indirect effect upon the unfoldment of that 
series which is evolution itself, precipitating, 
perhaps, or retarding, or possibly having a 
relative effect of elimination.” 


Influenced by these facts, there reappear 
even among biologists who are resolute 
partisans of the theory of evolution, con- 
ceptions akin to those which were opposed 
to Darwinism in the beginning of his work. 
Thus it happens that the gifted Italian bi- 
ologist, Professor D. Rosa, has given to 
the world lately a theory wherein he re- 
turns in effect to ideas like those of Naegeli, 
wherein all evolution is attributed to the 
play of internal factors in the constitutions 





OVERSHADOWED BY DARWIN, HE NOW: 
REAPPEARS 


. As the founder of the system of zoology based upon 
organic evolution, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine La- 
marck had ideas which seemed erroneous some fifty 
years ago, but recent developments in science tend to 
vindicate his views. 
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of organisms. If adaptation be not neces- 
sarily a direct and normal effect of the 
environment upon organisms, we are led 
to conclude that it results secondarily from 
the choice made by the organisms of a 
mode of life appropriate to their prior 
constitution. Adaptability to the en- 
vironment must have existed before the 
organism entered the environment at all. 
Darwin sought to find out how natural 
selection had brought about the adapta- 
tion of the tongue of a bird wonderfully 
equipped for the quest of insects on the 
barks of trees. Already Buffon, a fore- 
runner of transformist ideas, describing the 
character of these birds, had concluded: 
“Such is the narrow and gross instinct of 
a bird born to a sad and bald existence. 
It has received from nature organs and 
instruments appropriate to this destiny, 
or, rather, it gets this destiny from the 
organs with which it is born.’’ That is, 
the organ created the function, rather than 
the reverse. Even if this explanation 
would suit certain cases, says Professor 
Caullery, one hesitates to admit it as a 
generalization. We hesitate all the more 
because under our gaze the reaction of the 
individual to environment is in a large 
measure adaptive. The transformations 
_of the plant passing from the plain to the 
mountain or in the opposite direction are 

proof of this. These adaptive modifi- 
cations, however, do not reveal themselves 
as hereditary. 

Parasitism, he goes on to say, affords an 
excellent field for the study of the influence 
of organisms upon one another. Among 


them is witnessed that struggle for exist- - 


ence which Darwin brought to the atten- 
tion of science as a capital factor. With 
the exception of the plants which assimilate 
directly the carbon of the atmosphere or 
the azote and the mineral substances in 
the soil, all animals nourish themselves at 
the expense of other organisms and one 
could in this sense say that all are para- 
sites. But under ordinary conditions the 
animal kills and devours its prey. This 
kind of life is called ‘“‘predatism’’ and it is 
rightly distinguished from parasitism. The 
parasite, as distinguished from the thing 
that preys, nourishes itself at the expense 
of the organism it lives on without de- 
strdying it. It exploits the host method- 





ically, using for its own profit a portion of 
the energetic effort accomplished by that 
host. The parasite doubtless occasions 
the host a damage of some kind, greater 
or less, thus exercizing an influence that 
may be prejudicial to the health of the 
host, but sometimes the presence of the 
parasite is tolerated without inconvenience 
by the host. Now, between predatism and 
parasitism, one finds in nature a whole 
intervening series. Sometimes two crea- 
tures will be found associated in a common 
existence which amounts to an exploita- 
tion of one by the other without there 
being any direct preying of either. This, 
as distinguished from parasitism and pred- 
atism, is called commensalism, for it is a 
companionship (like the association of an 
oyster crab with an oyster). 


“It is not evident that the striking adapta- 
tion of parasites, any more than is the case in 
free forms, remains explicable by the simple 
Lamarckian mechanism of which one had to 
think at first... . The constitution of fun- 
damental types in the animal kingdom goes 
back, as we now know, to a past practically 
inaccessible. The dawn of a still definite 
paleontology shows us evolution almost 
realized along its grand lines. The differen- 
tiation of parasites is a second evolution, fol- 
lowing upon the first. We can not reasonably 
imagine that parasites, with their extreme 
anatomical, embryological and physiological 
deformities, appeared as they are, complete in 
all details. They were derived evidently from 
normal forms. Nowhere is the idea of evolu- 
tion confirmed with more evidence. When the 
zoologist is in the presence of forms so sur- 
prising as those afforded him by the isopod 
epicarids, parasites upon other crustaceans, 
there is forced upon him—as the development 
of these creatures proves—the fact that they 
were at first normal isopods differing in no way 
from the present free forms. It was then 
only after the completion of the isopod type 
that the evolution of the epicarids was accom- 
plished under the influence of parasitism. 
This secondary evolution, less remote than the 
other in time, can become more accessible to 
us. As a result, the study of parasite forms 
is of special importance in arriving at a knowl- 
edge of the laws of evolution.”’ 


It is fortunate that this branch of re- 
search is not only well endowed, but is 
proceeding under the auspices of eminent 
scientists in the best equipped laboratories 
of the world. 
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PLANTS IN THE BORDERLAND BETWEEN PHYS- 
ICS, PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


HE experiments of the famous Hin- 
doo scientist, Professor Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, appear to the expert 
who describes them in the London Nation 
to take us far into a region between con- 
sciousness and sub-consciousness, to suggest 
a mystical side of the plant nature itself. 
The experiments reveal a further vision of 
the secret unity of life, which is perpetually 
driving forward under incalculable varie- 
ties of form. It seems natural and right 
that, as a reward for long and patient 
endeavor, India, whose gaze has always 
been fixed with longing upon the concep- 
tion of unity, should be the country to 
advance the realization of unity by one 
step more. For the encouragement of the 
experimental line in which Professor Bose 
has led the way, the Bose Institute in 
Calcutta has been founded. The intro- 
duction into Indian thought of accurate 
experimental method—the questioning of 
nature by exact observation—may or may 
not mark a departure in Oriental science. 
That point isin dispute. Professor Bose is 
not, however, content with empirical dis- 
coveries or so-called applied science. Out 
of the power of life to create internal re- 
sistance to outside forces he has sought to 
establish the reality of Will. He asserts 
that, in the determination of sensation, 
will may play as important a part as the 
shock from outside. Through control of 
the molecular disposition of the nerve, the 
character of the resulting sensation may 
become profoundly modified. Man, in 
other words, is not passive in the hand of 
destiny. 

A plant possesses, as Professor Bose has 
shown, a nervous system very much like 
our own, connecting its “inner life,’’ what- 
ever that may be, with the outside world, 
and as capable of being severed or sus- 
pended as our own. As in ourselves and 
other animals, this determining power in 
plants is not constant. At times, accord- 


ing to health, it works more quickly and 
regularly than at other times, but as a rule 
a slight stimulus causes expansion (per- 
haps accompanied by a sensation of pleas- 
ure) and a violent stimulus causes con- 





traction, which Professor Bose takes to be 
a protection against pain. By means of a 
variety of instruments invented by him- 
self, Professor Bose traces the growths, 
the shocks and the contractions of plants. 
He has found that irritation will retard or 
even arrest growth. He has discovered 
depression and varying moods in the vege- 
table world. In some cases the response 
to stimuli is visible in ordinary nature 
without any need of recording instruments. 
So it was with the praying palm of Farid- 
pur in Bengal, which bowed its head in 
the evening to the sound of the temple 
bells and raised its head at dawn. These 
gestures of piety won it the respect of the 
faithful and Professor Bose had some 
difficulty in persuading the local priest to 
let him attach a measuring instrument to 
the solid trunk. He found that the tree, 
which had been blown. sideways by a 
storm, was perpetually in motion, moving 
up or down through a distance of three 
feet, with force sufficient to lift a man off 
the ground. The curve of the tree was 
found to correspond closely with the curve 
of the daily temperature, the head de- 
pressing itself in the daytime and rising 
again at night. 

Then there is the case of the Indian 
“telegraph” plant, the tiny leaflets of 
which can be seen to throb or pulsate up 
and down, something like the movements 
of the human heart, only very slow. By 
connecting a most delicate instrument with 
the plant, Professor Bose made the leaves 
trace their own pulsations. He found 
that if he isolated the plant from all out- 
side influence the movements gradually 
ceased. It is the great achievement of 
Professor Bose that he has discovered a 
similar sensitiveness existing in all plants, 
altho without the aid of his wonderful 
instruments it would remain entirely un- 
perceived. There is in plants a tendency 
to decay of a premature kind, a preco- 
cious senility, it seems, which, by a suit- 
able stimulus, may be overcome easily. 
Plants have old age, but this old age may 
be arrested by the application of suitable 
stimulus. The experiments along these 
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lines proceed regularly in the great estab- 
lishment at Calcutta and something sen- 
sational may be anticipated in the near 
future. Again, plants are subject to 
poison, yet the thing that poisons them 
may prove a blessing if administered in 
proper doses for it may help them to re- 
sist the attacks of insects. Even more 
remarkable is the discovery that what 
poisons a plant in one ‘“‘mood” may re- 
generate it at another time. It has been 
shown, too, that plants are intoxicated by 
alcohol and a drunken plant may behave 
not unlike a drunken man. Then: 


“In plants, as in ourselves, we can switch 
off the connection by means of anesthetics, 
and, for practical purposes, one of Professor 
Bose’s most interesting experiments has been 
the transplantation of large trees under chloro- 
form, as it were. Hitherto the trees had died 
when transplanted. They had died of ‘shock’ 
—shock to the nervous system. Under a 
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powerful anesthetic similar trees were removed 
without injury or loss, except that the nervous 
disturbance made them lose their memory, or 
upset their habits for a time, and for the first 
season they shed their leaves in spring and 
grew them in autumn. At least equally sig- 
nificant is the experiment which shows that 
at death a plant is subject to a violent spasm, 
such as generally precedes the death of ani- 
mals. As the temperature round a plant is 
slowly raised, the curve traced by its reaction 
through Professor Bose’s instrument rises for 
a time and then gradually sinks until the 140th 
degree Fahrenheit is reached, when it suddenly 
rushes upward. The plant then literally ex- 
pires, and becomes irresponsive to any stim- 
ulus at all. Even more instructive in ethics 
is the case of a mimosa which Professor Bose 
coddled by keeping it under glass and exclud- 
ing outside shocks. The plant looked nice 
and sleek and flourishing, but its script showed 
no response to stimulus of any kind. It was 
paralyzed by protection. It had guffered 
fatty degeneration.” 





WILL NITROGEN LAST AS LONG AS HEAT 
AND LIGHT? 


GAP in the circle of life may be 
created by the “petering out”. of 
nitrogen. It is not thinkable that 

there can ensue a gap in the circle of exist- 
ence—speaking in material terms—through 
the extinction of light or even of heat. It 
is different with nitrogen. Protoplasm, or, 
to speak in the modern and precise terms 
of the London Athenaeum, the protein 
matter of animal and vegetable tissue, 
contains from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
of nitrogen, in addition to carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, the three elements present 
in fats and carbohydrates. All four ele- 
ments are necessary to life, for it has been 
abundantly proved that the vital processes 
can not continue in the absence of combined 
nitrogen. The free nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere, roughly four-fifths of its weight, 
can not be utilized by animals or by the 
vast majority of vegetable organisms. 
Nor can all nitrogen compounds be used 
by man for building up and replacing his 
living cells. Thus ammonia and _ nitric 
acid, which in the form of their various 
salts are the best known and simplest ni- 
trogen compounds, are of little direct use 





to us as body-builders. The question 
immediately arises: whence does man ob- 
tain this one of the four essential elements 
of life, with a corollary question as to the 
permanence of the source. Is it likely to 
last at least as long as the heat and the 
light without which human existence must 
cease? In reply, the man of science who 
explains the riddle in the London Athe- 
naeum, thus proceeds: 


“Man’s only important source of nitro- 
genous food is the recently living tissue of 
plants or animals. Since this is also true of 
the animals that constitute an important part 
of his dietary, we may refer the whole of his 
nitrogen-supply ultimately to the vegetable 
kingdom. It should be noted, in passing, that 
man cannot use the dead, or even the living, 
protoplasm of animals or plants directly to 
replenish his own. The proteins of food must, 
during the process of assimilation, be broken 
down into simpler products (katabolism), and 
the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle then fitted to- 
gether again (anabolism), so as to build up 
man’s own particular form of living tissue. 
Many of these ‘protein degradation products’ 
are known, amino-acids figuring largely among 
them. Step by step these must be pieced 
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together until the highly complex proteins are 
built up. The breaking down of these sub- 
stances had been pretty thoroly paralleled and 
investigated in the organic laboratory. the 
building up of the intermediary polypeptides 
has been followed in the inimitable researches 
of Emil Fischer; but beyond that we have not 
attained in the synthesis of living matter. 
“Man, then, must secure his protoplasm 
from that of the lower organisms; his essential 
food-supply is, in fact, fundamentally of plant 
origin. How do the vegetables obtain theirs? 
Like the animals, they cannot make use of the 
atmospheric nitrogen. The delicate and com- 
plex machinery by means of which plants avail 
themselves of the carbon in atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide has no analog in the nitrogen-cycle. 
It is in the nitrates and ammonium salts of 
the soil that plants find their final reservoir of 
nitrogen, and we are therefore driven to in- 
quire whether this source is being maintained. 


Every time an animal or a plant dies or 
throws off waste matter—which is a kind 
of fractional death—the nitrogen of the 
dead tissues may be dissipated in one of 
two directions. The decomposition may 
be incomplete, in a chemical sense, result- 
ing largely in ammonia and nitric acid 
salts. These will pass once more into the 
soil where they may or may not again 
enter the vital circle. This they will do 
only in so far as they go to build up the 
tissues of edible plants. Yet if they are 
transformed into poisonous or non-edible 
vegetable matter or if they are carried into 
the sea by solution in running water or if, 
as in the case of most sewage, they are 
cast into the sea by man’s free act, they 
pass out of the circle or cycle. When the 
non-edible plant dies and its nitrogenous 
matter breaks down, some of it may pass 
again into the tissue of useful vegetables. 


“Similarly, the dissolved nitrogen com- 
pounds in the sea may be assimilated by 
marine plants, which may be consumed by 
marine animals, and part of the nitrogen may 
then return to us in the flesh of edible fish. 
But there will always be waste at each stage, 
and the chances are all against any large pro- 
portion of this lost nitrogen returning as food- 
material to man. 

“Much more is this the case with the re- 
maining nitrogen of decay. For this returns 
simply as gaseous nitrogen to the atmosphere, 
along with water vapor from the hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide from the carbon of the 
decaying tissue. Since this is the fate of at any 
rate part of all the protein-nitrogen of all living 
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tissue, there must theoretically come a time 
when all the nitrogen in the world will have 
passed into the atmosphere as gas, and when 
life must cease. Is there some channel of 
return for the nitrogen of the atmosphere? 

“The electric discharge of lightning causes 
small quantities of atmospheric oxygen and 
nitrogen to combine; the resulting oxides of 
nitrogen pass into solution in rain-water as 
nitrous and nitric acids. The amount of ni- 
trogen returned to the soil in this way is, how- 
ever, negligible in amount. Besides, this, there 
is only one counterbalancing process of any 
importance. Certain bacteria of the soil have, 
alone among living organisms, the power of 
changing gaseous nitrogen into water-soluble 
compounds; certain other bacteria can trans- 
form the ammonia of the soil—ammonia which 
is itself the result of tissue decay, as indicated 
above—into the salts of nitrous and nitric 
acids, the form in which nitrogen is of most use 
to plant life. Apart from the activities of 
these micro-organisms, which can in fact touch 
only a very small fraction of the waste-nitro- 
gen, there is no extra-human process at work 
to combat the perpetual diminution in quan- 
tity of assimilable nitrogen.” 


When the natural deposits of ‘nitrates 
in Chile and elsewhere are worked out, as 
they may well be in the not distant future, 
where will man turn for his nitrogenous 
fertilizers, so that the plant kingdom on 
which he depends may have a new lease of 
life? There can be no fundamental solu- 
tion which does not go to the final resting- 
place of decay nitrogen. Man must re- 
cover nitrogen from the air, as nitric acid, 
as ammonia, or in some other utilizable 
form. It is that process of recovery which 
is called, as we all know, ‘“‘the fixation”’ of 
nitrogen: 


“If we look at man’s highest manifestations 
of technical skill and ingenuity, we find all the 
industrial arts dependent at some point or other 
on synthetic substances whose preparation 
involves the use of nitric acid. If we look at 
man’s most degraded forms of bestiality, we 
find that every high-explosive contains nitro- 
gen, laboriously built into the molecule of the 
explosive by the use of nitric acid, only to be 
blown away into the air as gaseous nitrogen, 
For both these supplies of combined nitrogen 
the plant-kingdom must ultimately be robbed 
of an essential element in an irreplaceable 
form. Whether we are making for ‘increased 
production’ or for Armageddon, we must some- 
how or other solve this problem, The war has 
merely increased its urgency.” 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE ARREST OF CIVILIZA- 
TION AMONG THE SAVAGES : 


FFORTS to halt the spread of civili- 


Boron among savage tribes were not 

at first supported by the Europeans 
who rule them. Such efforts were actively 
discouraged by traders and missionaries. 
This error of judgment has been corrected 
on a scale of which the general public has 
little knowledge, according to that high 
authority on native races, Doctor W. H. R. 
Rivers, F. R. S. The missionaries were 
the last to be converted, but they now aid 
the arrest of civilization with energy. The 
blessings already wrought speak for them- 
selves. For example, before the advent 
of Europeans, many Melanesians went 
wholly nude or such garments as they 
wore fulfilled neither of the two chief pur- 
poses for which the clothing of civilized 
people is designed. Qne of the first results 
of European influence was the adoption of 
the clothing of the visitors, says Dr. 
Rivers, writing in Discovery (London), and 
clothes were adopted in such a manner as 
to accentuate the evils which they neces- 
sarily brought with them: 


* “The Melanesian is not really uncleanly. 


He bathes frequently, and where he preserves 
his native mode of clothing his ablutions are 
amply sufficient for cleanliness. When he 
wears European garments he fails to adopt 
measures, such as the frequent change of 
clothing, which then become necessary. He 
continues to bathe in his clothes, and instead 
of changing his’ garments frequently wears 
them continuously till they are ragged, and 
even when new clothing is obtained it is put 
on over the old. 

“It is a great mistake, often made, to blame 
the missionaries for this use of foreign cloth- 
ing.” It is true that its use was directly en- 
couraged by the early missionaries, but this 
encouragement was unnecessary; To the na- 
tive, trousers and coats are the distinctive 
marks of the white man, and nothing short of 
prohibition could Rave prevented their use. 
Where we now see the missionaries to have 
been at fault is that they did not recognize 
the evil of the innovation and set themselves 
steadily to minimize it, and insist upon attend- 
ance to the elementary principles of the hy- 
giene which the use of clothes involves. 

“At the present time the influence of mis- 
sionaries is steadily directed to this end. 
Having been privileged to live among mission- 


aries of different schools of thought in Mela- 
nesia, I can testify that no subject is more 
frequently discussed and more thoroughly and 
anxiously considered than how to lessen the 
use and injurious influence of European 
clothing.” 


Another modification of native savagery 
which is less widely recognized as preju- 
dicial relates to housing. The native 
Melanesian house is usually rainproof and 
of good proportions, while, owing to its 
mode of construction, it is well ventilated 
and thoroly adapted to the climate. In- 
stead of being content with houses of 
similar construction or with houses of the 
kind used by Europeans living in other 
countries, newcomers fresh from western 
civilization have built houses with imper- 
meable walls and very imperfect means of 
ventilation. These have been copied by 
the natives or even built by the mission- 
aries for the use of their followers. Such 
buildings might have been specially de- 
vised for the dissemination of tuberculosis. 


“When Melanesia became subject to Eu- 
ropeans, magistrates and missionaries were 
sent to rule and direct the lives of the people. 
Théy found in existence a number of institu- 
tions and customs which were, or seemed to 
them to. be, contrary to the principles of 
morality. Such -customs were usually for- 
bidden without any inquiry into their real 
nature, without knowledge of the part they 
took in native life, and without any attempt 
to discriminate between their good and bad 
elements. Thus, in the Solomon Islands, the 
rulers stopped the special kind of warfare 
known as head-hunting, without at all appre- 
ciating the vast place it took in the religious 
and ceremonial lives of the people, without 
realizing the gap it would leave in their 
daily interests, a blank far more extensive 
than that due to the mere cessation of a mode 
of warfare. 

“Again, in Fiji, the custom according to 
which the men of the community slept apart 
from the women in a special house, a wide- 
spread custom in Melanesia, seemed to the 
missionaries contrary to the ideals of the 
Christian family, and the custom was stopped 
or discouraged without it being realized that 
it formed a most effectual check on too free 
intercourse between the sexes,” 
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WHAT THE PILGRIM FATHERS MEAN IN THE 
LIFE OF TODAY 


REAT plans are going forward in 

three countries to celebrate the 

three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in America. 
September 16, 1620, is the date on which 
the Mayflower set sail from Plymouth, 
England, with a hundred passengers, to- 
ward unknown 
shores. On or 
before Septem- 
ber 16, 1920, 
England ex- 
pects to have 
held Tercente- 
nary meetings 
in all its Free 
Churches and 
in many of the 
churches of the 
Establishment. 
Holland is 
planning, for 
late August 
and early Sep- 
tember, a cele- 
bration in 
which _ several 
Ministers of 
State, an ex- 
Premier, the 
chief burgo- 
masters and 
the leading 
governors of 
provinces will 
take part. 
America is ap- 
propriating, 
from national 
and state treas- Photograph by Van der Weyde 
uries, hun- 
dreds of thou- 











“THE PURITAN" 
In able figure of Deacon Chapin, set up in Springfield, Mass., and 
‘ ; reproduced in Philadelphia, Augustus Saint Gaudens, the greatest o' 
sands of dollars American sculptors, conveys the authentic spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


to be used in plans for the commemora- 
tion which as yet have not been fully 
worked out. One plan is to erect, over- 
looking Plymouth harbor, a colossal statue 
of Massasoit, the Indian chief who be- 
friended the Puritan pioneers. Another 
is to set the Plymouth Rock, which in 1741 
was raised 
above the tide, 
in its original 
place, 

The ..volun- 
tary exile of 
the Pilgrim 
Fathers, as 
Lord Weardale, 
Chairman of 
the Executive 
of the Anglo- 
American 
Society, re- 
minds us, in the 
Contemporary 
Review, was 
caused by the 
unhappy _ re- 
ligious_ differ- 
ences of Queen 
Elizabeth's and 
James I’s 
reigns. Tudor 
and Stuart au- 
thoritarianism 
allowed no 
freedom of in- 
dividual choice 
in regard to 
matters of pub- 
lic worship and 
religious con- 
fession. The 
little group of 
sectaries, in- 
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cluding William Brewster and William 
Bradford, who in 1602 “entered into cove- 
nant to walk with God, and one with an- 
other, in the enjoyment of the ordinances 
of God, according to the primitive pattern 
in the word of God,” were poor and simple 
folks, of little social account. But they 
valued their liberty of conscience above all 
else. ) 

If the question be asked, What was there 
in the achievement of the Pilgrim Fathers 
(not forgetting the Pilgrim Mothers, also) 
which has made their name so famous in 
history, and which has led, now, to the 
celebration in two continents of the Ter- 
centenary of their sailing in the Mayflower 
from Old to New Plymouth? the answer, 
in Lord Weardale’s judgment, is not to be 
found in their theology. ‘The Pilgrims,” 
he says, “founded no special school of 
theological thought, nor is their memory 
to be appropriated by any one religious 
denomination.” Their little settlement 
had. an uneventful history, and was soon 
/ @vershadowed by the greater size, wealth, 
culture and power of Boston. The answer 
. to the question, it seems, is to be found 
elsewhere than in these things. The real 
vitality of their influence has lain in their 
unbounded courage, self-sacrifice and fidel- 
ity to conscience. John Masefield, in his 
introduction to the “‘Chronicle of the Pil- 
grim Fathers’ (in Everyman's Library), 
writes: 

“A generation fond of pleasure, disinclined 
towards serious thought, and shrinking from 
hardship, will find it difficult to imagine the 
temper, courage, and manliness of the emi- 
grants who made the first Christian settlement 
of New England. For a man to give up all 
things and fare forth into savagery in order to 
escape from the responsibilities of life, in order, 
that is, to serve the devil, ‘whose feet are 
bound by civilization,’ is common. Giving 
up all things in order to serve God is a stern- 
ness for which prosperity has unfitted us... . 
For all the Mayflower’s sailing, there is, per- 
haps, little existing in modern England or 
America, ‘according to the primitive pattern in 
the word of God.’ It would be healthful could 
either country see herself through the eyes of 
those pioneers, or see the pioneers as they 
were. . . . They were plain men of moderate 
abilities, who, giving up all things, went to 
live in the wilds, at unknown cost to them- 
selves, in order to preserve to their children a 
life in the soul.” 
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In the second place, the Pilgrim migra. 
tion established the predominantly English 
character of North American civilization. 
The French Government, as it turned out, 
were less wise and far-seeing than their 
English rivals in efforts to establish an 
American Empire. The Pilgrims and their 
Puritan successors were family-builders 
and State builders. They gave their lan- 
guage, laws and institutions to the greater 
part of the continent. In this connection 
Lord Weardale supports Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s statement that it was “‘the ex- 
traordinary persistence of the Anglo-Saxon 
impulse which brought the United States 
into existence.'’ He quotes from President 
Butler’s book, ‘‘The American as He Is:” 


“It is the original Anglo-Saxon impulse 
which finds expression in the early colonial 
life of America, and which gives form alike to 
the Mayflower Compact of 1620, to the Declar- 
ation of Rights of 1765, to the Declaration of 
the Causes and Necessity of Taking up Arms 
of 1775, to the Declaration of Independence of 
1776, to the Ordinance for the Government of 
the Northwest Territory of 1787, and finally 
to the Constitution of the United States itself. 
This impulse persists to this day, and is the 
underlying and controlling fact in American 
life. It has furnished the warp through which 
the shuttle of time and of changing events has 
carried the threads which are American his- 
tory. Despite the large Irish, German, Slav, 
Italian, Scandinavian, and Jewish addition, 
to the original American population, the Anglo- 
Saxon impulse holds its own. In America it 
is repeating on a larger scale the history of 
England, and it is drawing to itself support 
and strength from the other and varied nation- 
alities that are there joined to it. The English 
language overrules the immigrant’s native 
tongue, if not in the first generation, certainly 
in the second; and the English common law, 
with its statutory amendments and additions, 
displaces the immigrant’s customs of life and 
trade with a rapidity that is truly astonishing.” 


In Lord Weardale’s view, the celebration 
of the Tercentenary of the Mayflower has 
something more than an historical or anti- 
quarian interest. ‘It is charged,” he says, 
with a great thought and purpose, namely, 
the binding still closer together of the 
British and American peoples, and enab- 
ling them to face the great common tasks 
of the future by drawing inspiration from 
their common and glorious heritage of the 


past,” 
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GENERAL BOOTH CELEBRATED IN A 


“CORYBANTIC” BIOGRAPHY 


N A famous attack on the Salvation 
Army, the scientist, Huxley, used the 
phrase ‘‘corybantic Christianity.”” The 
epithet has lived and is applied by the 
London Saturday Review to a biography of 
General Booth, by Harold Begbie, which, 
in two thick volumes, has just been pub- 
lished by Macmillan. The Saturday Re- 
view concedes that, apart from his exuber- 
ance, Mr. Begbie has an interesting tale to 
tell. The London Times goes farther in 
saying that while the author often repeats 
himself, he has produced a book of extraor- 
dinary interest, and it calls the picture 
which he draws “‘a faithful and living por- 
rait of one of the most remark- 
able personalities of the reigns of 
Victoria and Edward VII.” 
William Booth, it seems, had 
a strain of the Jew in him. His 
mother was a Miss Moss, and 
one of the pictures in the biog- 
raphy shows how she bequeathed 
to him that magnificent Old 
Testament physiognomy which 
was such a valuable asset in his 
public appearances. Hebraic, 
too, was the tenacity with which, 
through his years as a pawn- 
broker’s assistant, he carried his 
dream of Evangelism. He was 
twenty-three when, through the 
kind offices of a Methodist boot- 
maker, of Walworth, Mr. Rab- 
bits, he met Catherine Mumford, 
daughter of a South London 
coach-builder, the girl who was 
destined, in Mr. Begbie’s words, 
to become his guardian angel. 
He was living at the time in an 
attic over his employer’s shop. “I 
was practically a white slave,” 
he says, “being only allowed my 
liberty on the Sabbath, and an 
hour or two one night a week, 
and then the rule was, home by 
ten o'clock or the door will be 
locked against you.” Young 
Booth employed his Sunday lei- 
sure in street preaching, often 
traveling long distances to pro- 


claim the Gospel. ‘To get home in time, 
many a Sunday night I have had to run till 
out of breath, after walking long distances 
and preaching twice in the day."’ By the 
advice of Mr. Rabbits, he left the pawn- 
broker's shop, threw himself into the arms 
of the future and trusted blindly to God. 
The shoe merchant guaranteed a wage of 
twenty shillings a week, limited to a period 
of three months. 

“The first day of my freedom,"’ wrote 
Booth, ‘“‘was Good Friday. On that day 
I fell over head and ears in love with the 
precious woman who afterwards became 
my wife.” 


ONE ee, sil 
THE FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION IN ARMY WITH H HIS 
SON AND GRANDSON 

When he died, eight years ago, General Booth said to his son 
Bramwell, almost chuckling over the difficulties which confronted 
his Melancthon: ‘I'm leaving you a bonnie handful.’ 
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The love-letters that passed between 
the two are simple, serious and sincere. 
Hers were full of the tender advice of the 
woman who must mother the object of 
her love. She writes, for instance: 


“My DEAREST LOVE, 

“Beware how you indulge that dangerous 
element of character—ambition. Misdirected, 
it will be everlasting ruin to yourself and, per- 
haps, to me also. . . . Don’t indulge in am- 
bition to be either a revivalist or anything 
else. . . . Watch against mere animal excite- 
ment in your revival services.” 


He, on his side, writes often of his 
preaching experiences, as well as of his 
love and personal needs. Here is a part 
of one of his letters, 


““My DEAREST AND MOST PRECIOUS LOVE, 

“T just scribble you a line. How can I help 
doing so? . . . Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings were the most triumphant I ever wit- 
nessed under any circumstances. .. . Last 
night twice or thrice I became alarmed, the 
excitement was almost overwhelming; I feared 
for the people. I feared lest we should not be 
able to keep the reins of the meeting. The 
cries of distress were thrilling, piercing, run- 
ning, as one gentleman expressed it, through 
you to your finger ends. Some were violent, 
commenced shrieking, clapping the forms, etc.; 
these I stopped directly; in fact, all the more 
violent I stopped as soon as I could. 

“If I doubted, as in two instances, sincerity, 
I stopped them authoritatively; if I had con- 
fidence in them I poured on the balm of Jesus’ 
salvation and the sweet promises of His word, 
and they soon turned their tears and wailing 
into joy. . . . Give my love to mother. Get 
me two good shirts and two night shirts, 1 yard 
and 34 long at least, ready to send next week 
when I send you word. Farewell. Heaven 
bless and care for thee.” 


As a young man, Booth was at first an 
orthodox and unquestioning Methodist. 
Then he leaned toward Congregationalism. 
Later he joined the Methodist New Con- 
nection and toiled hard as a revivalist, only 
to stir the authorities of the church to 
hostility. It is a curious fact that the 
most determined endeavors ever made to 
curb the evangelistic labors of Booth came 
from Methodism. These were the days 
when he was winning his first real successes 
as an evangelist and when his record-book 
was carrying entries such as the following: 
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“Then God Almighty began to convict and 
strive. One man said, ‘If I cannot get this 
blessing I cannot live’; another said, ‘There’s 
something, there’s something. Oh, my God, 
my God, help me. Set me straight; put my 
heart straight’; and while we sang many were 
smitten. One dear man took his pipe from his 
pocket and laid it on the table, resolved that it 
should stand between his soul and God no 
longer. Everyone was overpowered by the 
Spirit. . . . One young man, after struggling 
and wrestling for nearly an hour, shouted 
‘Glory, glory, glory! I’ve got it. Oh! Bless 
God!’ One young woman shook her head, 
saying, ‘No, not to-night,’ but soon was seen 
on the ground, pleading mightily with God. 
. . . One brother said, ‘Oh, oh! if this ain’t 
Heaven, what'll Heaven be?’ Another brother 
said, ‘I must jump.’ I said, ‘Then jump,’ and 
he jumped all round.” 


In 1861 he finally broke with Method- 
ism. He had no money; his wife was in 
delicate health; there were four young 
children. But he was determined to have 
his independence, and he won it. After 
a short period of preaching in Cornwall, 
he returned to London. The “Christian 
Mission,’”’ started in the slums of White- 
chapel, grew into the ‘Salvation Army.” 
That was in 1878. Mr. Begbie gives the 
following account of how the name was 
adopted: 


“‘ *We are a volunteer army,’ his friend Mr. 
Railton had written in an article sketching out 
the organization that was to be. ‘When he 
came to read this out young Bramwell Booth 
leaned back in his chair, glanced over his 
shoulder at the perambulating general super- 
intendent, and exclaimed, ‘Volunteer! Here, 
I’m not a volunteer. I’m a regular or noth- 
ing.” William Booth, who had_ stopped 
walking at this interruption, studied his son 
for a moment, and then coming to the table, 
leaned over Mr. Railton’s shoulder, took the 
pen from his hand, scratched out the word 
‘volunteer,’ and wrote in its place the word 
‘Salvation.’” 


Mr. Begbie follows Booth through all 
the vicissitudes of his career; he shows 
him in his failures and in his victories. 
The picture we get is of a man who by 
nature was autocratic. He issued edicts 
and expected them to be obeyed without 
question. He was no believer in commit- 
tees. As time went on, more and more 
money flowed into his treasury, and yet 
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for years he would not condescend to pub- 
lish accounts. Vast schemes of social 
regeneration and of an Overseas Colony in 
South Africa were in his mind, but they 
came to little or nothing. His health was 
poor. He was constantly assailed by hos- 
tile criticism. Toward the end of his life, 
three of his children cut themselves off 
from him; a rival organization was formed. 
One of his daughters was killed in a rail- 
way accident. His wife died a lingering 
and painful death from cancer. He him- 
self was smitten with blindness. 

All this and much more is told in Harold 
Begbie's biography. The total effect is of 
a heroic spirit struggling to a real triumph 
in face of obstacles that to most would 
have been insuperable. The once despised 
evangelist parleyed with statesmen and 
high officials on equal terms; was received 
by the king; given the freedom of the city 
of London, and made an honorary D. C. L. 
of the University of Oxford. 

“He was the greatest mystic of the nine- 
teenth century, perhaps of any century,” 
says the London Morning Post, ‘and Mr. 
Harold Begbie, who has written his long 
life as a labor of love, finds the master-key 
to his remarkable achievement when he 
insists that a man, however far he has 


fallen, may yet be lifted up if he knows he 
has, after all, a friend among his fellow- 
men—an earthly friend, who is a flesh-and- 
blood symbol of the Great Friend who is 
universal and ubiquitous.” 

“Mr. Begbie,’’ says Robert Lynd, in the 
London Daily News, “has painted a re- 
markable portrait of this strange, master- 
ful man of genius.’’ The same writer adds: 


“Both the little things and the big are told. 
We even learn that the General ‘always wore 
long woollen stockings reaching above the 
knee, with old-fashioned garters wound round 
and round, and he never changed these articles 
without carefully turning them inside out.’ 
Every characteristic of the General is care- 
fully noted—sometimes two or three times 
over. We see him at once proud and modest, 
kindly and ferocious, a seeker of souls and of 
advertizement, heroic and cautious, a servant 
of the poor and a guest of kings. 

“It is interesting to find that, tho he aban- 
doned the Chartism of his boyhood for a some- 
what conservative distrust of political reform, 
‘he was absorbed for some time by the French 
Revolution, and would defend Robespierre and 
Danton with a good deal of eloquence.’ It is 
among the revolutionaries that we must look 
for his kindred spirits. A red cap, a red shirt, 
a red jersey—they are all equally symbols of a 
fiery and fanatical zeal for the salvation of a 
lost world.” 





THE CIVIL WAR WITHIN THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE COMMUNITY 


BITTER religious controversy is 
passing from crisis to crisis within 


the Christian Science Church. It 
is splitting the Church into two hostile 
factions, and is finding expression in inter- 
minable law-suits in the Boston courts. 
Newspapers throughout the country are 
publishing accounts of the feud, and the 
daily paper of the Church, the Christian 
Science Monitor, is devoting page after 
page to stenographic records of the court 
proceedings. But as neither the Monttor, 
nor any other of the ‘‘authorized”’ Christian 
Science papers, is offering comment or 
interpretation, it is somewhat difficult to 
get at the roots of the whole matter. 
One fundamental point, however, is 
clear, namely that the two most important 


committees of the Church—the trustees of 
the Christian Science Publishing Society 
and the directors of the Christian Science 
Mother Church—are fighting for suprem- 
acy. Up to the present time, the judicial 
decisions have favored the trustees, not 
the directors. 

The first evidence of the quarrel, so far 
as the outside world was concerned, came 
when the trustees applied, a year ago, for 
an injunction restraining the directors 
from interfering with them. The news 
was then made public that the directors 
had tried to remove one of the three trus- 
tees, Lamont Rowlands. It was further 
revealed that the directors had tried to 
remove one of their own and best-known 
members, John V. Dittemore. Mr. Ditte- 
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more, while out of sympathy with his col- 
leags at many points, is as strongly opposed 
to the trustees as the other directors are. 

The decision of Judge Frederic Dodge, 
early in March, took the ground that the 
trustees of the Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society may not be controlled by the 
directors of the Mother Church. The 
Judge also found that the directors had no 
legal right to remove Mr. Dittemore from 
their own board or Mr. Rowlands from 
the board of trustees. The effect of these 
decisions has been to precipitate something 
approaching chaos in the Church. 

On March 23, Mrs. Emilie B. Hulin, of 
Brooklyn, acting, it is said, in cooperation 
with Martin Jackson, chairman of a com- 
mittee representing sixty-five Christian 
Science churches in New York State, pe- 
titioned that the case be reopened because 
of newly discovered evidence. Her peti- 
tion was denied. Eight heads of the Pub- 
lishing Society and the editors of the 
Christian Science Journal and the Christian 
Science Sentinel have resigned as a protest 
against the trustees. Churches in various 
Cities, including the Seventh and the Ninth 
in New York City, have divided into two 
factions, one favoring the directors, the 
other the trustees. 

The mortification of those supporting the 
directors has taken the form of a move- 
ment to boycott the literature published 
by the trustees. This literature includes 
not only the Monitor, the Journal and the 
Sentinel, but Mrs. Eddy’s writings and the 
regular issues of the Christian Science 
Bible Lessons ‘without which it is said to be 
impossible to hold the authorized Christian 
Science services. In cities as far apart as 
San Francisco and London, England, the 
necessity of a boycott has been urged. 
Nine churches in New York City have 
passed resolutions condemning the trustees 
as disloyal and accusing them of publishing 
spurious literature. One church, in San 
Francisco, goes so far as to accuse the 
trustees of malfeasance in office and of 
actual dishonesty. 

The trustees are meeting such charges 
with a counter-offensive. In San Fran- 
cisco they have established a branch pub- 
lishing society—something hitherto un- 
heard of in the Christian Science move- 
ment. After a recent consultation with 
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their attorneys, one of whom is Judge 
Hughes, they have ordered legal proceed- 
ings against any persons responsible for 
boycotts. Their argument is that a wide- 
spread campaign to destroy the publica- 
tions instituted by Mrs. Eddy is afoot, and 
is being carried on in behalf of the directors 
of the Mother Church, and that this con- 
spiracy is in violation of the spirit of the 
injunction granted a year ago. 

What the issue of this conflict will be, 
no one at present can say. If the trustees 
are being favored in the secular courts, the 
directors seem to have the support of the 
majority of Church members. One inde- 
pendent paper, The Christian Scientist, of 
New Orleans, edited by Stephen H. Alison 
and Alice Boyd, takes the view that ‘‘the 
rapidly approaching dissolution of the 
ecclesiastical organization”’ is something to 
rejoice over, rather than lament. It com- 
ments further: 


“The fight for freedom of thought over 
ecclesiastical domination which has so com- 
pletely shaken up the organization and resulted 
in an atterhpted boycott of the authorized pub- 
lications, not the unauthorized, but all the 
publications issued by the Publishing Society, 
together with the resignation of the editors of 
the Journal and the Sentinel, indicate almost 
desperation on the part of those siding with 
the directors, over the adverse legal decision 
recently rendered, but the appointment by the 
Publishing Society of Frederick Dixon as 
editor of the Journal and the Sentinel will 
enable him to bring to these periodicals also 
the same journalistic ability which has dis- 
tinguished his editorship of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which as an international 
newspaper has done more to promote the 
prestige of Christian Science than have all the 
other periodicals together since the passing of 
the Founder. 

“The error of division due to ecclesiastical 
despotism, the evils of which Mr. Dixon has 
so clearly pointed out, does not affect ‘the 
heart and soul of Christian Science’ even if 
litigation seems to indicate that the material 
organization, or ‘the letter is but the dead 
body of Science,—pulseless, cold, inanimate.’ 

“On the contrary, this moral chemicaliza- 
tion will inure only to the destruction of error, 
making way for the more spiritual discern- 
ment of what Christian Science really is, re- 
vealing the sure foundation for that ‘structure 
of Truth and Love’ which Mrs. Eddy so clearly 
indicates in ‘Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures’ is the only real Church.” 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S INDICTMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 


BOOK that is hailed with glee in 
radical circles, and that:even con- 


servative critics admit is worth 
reading, has lately been published in mod- 
est paper covers by its author, Upton 
Sinclair, at his home in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. It is entitled ‘‘The Brass Check: 
A Study of American Journalism,’’ and in 
it Mr. Sinclair fulfils a long-cherished 
purpose to expose and castigate the follies, 
the foibles and what he regards as the 
deliberate distortions and perversions of 
American newspapers. He says that he 
has been collecting material for the book 
for twenty years. He prints as a foreword 
a letter from Romain Rolland congratu- 
lating him on his courage in daring to 
attack “the monster, the new Minotaur to 
which the entire world renders tribute: 
the Press.’’. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first is autobiographical; 
the second introduces a host of witnesses; 
the third proposes a remedy—the estab- 
lishment in America of a paper to be called 
The National News, ‘“‘a newspaper endowed 
and maintained by those who wish to read 
facts and not propaganda.” 


The “brass check”’ of the book’s title is 
a relic of a period in which, as a boy, Upton 
Sinclair listened to the oratory of William 
Travers Jerome. A fierce political cam- 
paign was going on in New York City. 
Jerome was running for District Attorney. 
He conducted -a “whirlwind” campaign, 
speaking at half a dozen meetings every 
evening, and stirring his audiences to 
frenzy by his accounts of the corruption of 
the city’s police force. He excelled in 
descriptions of the system of prostitution, 
which he represented as paying a heavy 
tribute every year to the police of the city. 
He pictured a room in which women dis- 
played their persons and men walked up 
and down and inspected them, selecting 
one as they would an animal at a fair. 
The man paid his money to a cashier at a 
window and received a brass check; then 
he went upstairs and paid this check to the 
woman he selected. And suddenly the 
orator would put his hand in his pocket 
and draw forth the bit of metal. ‘“Be- 


hold,"’ he would cry, ‘‘the price of a wom- 
an’s shame!” 

To the lad who was stirred by this clever 
stroke the ‘‘brass check’"’ was the symbol 
of the most monstrous wickedness in the 
world. He held it in his mind for fifteen 
years, and now flings it out into the world. 
“This,”” he says, “is the most important 
and most dangerous book I have ever 
written. . . . I have here attacked the 
most powerful interests in America.” 

Big business controls journalism in 
America. This is the height and the front 
of Mr. Sinclair’s indictment. He says 
that the methods by which the “Empire 
of Business’ maintains its control over 
journalism are four: First, ownership of the 
papers; second, ownership of the owners; 
third, advertizing subsidies; and fourth, 
direct bribery. He further charges that 
it is through the treachery of the Asso- 
ciated Press to the people that Big Business 
has its greatest control, for the Associated 
Press becomes a channel of news distribu- 
tion when the news is favorable to Big 
Business and a ‘‘concrete wall’’ when the 
news is unfavorable. 

The ‘‘Brass Check” tries to prove its 
case by the recitation of specific instances. 
In chapter after chapter, Mr. Sinclair 
offers what he regards as convincing 
evidence of the prostitution of the press by 
commercial interests. Here is a sample: 


“Some five years ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission revealed the fact that the 
band of pirates who had wrecked the great 
‘New Haven’ system had been paying four 
hundred thousand dollars a year to influence 
the press; and, more significant yet, the presi- 
dent of the railroad swore that this was ‘rela- 
tively less than was paid by any other large 
railroad in the country!’ The ‘New Haven’ 
had a list of reporters to whom it paid sub- 
sidies, sometimes two hundred dollars in a 
lump, sometimes twenty-five dollars a week.” 


Mr. Sinclair has something to say of the 
debauching of public opinion by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. He tells, also, of how, 
during the hearings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1914, the testimony of 
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railroad presidents was “played 
up” by the press, while evidence 
which showed this testimony to 
be false was ignored. Another 


illustration of the way in which 
the subservience of the press to 
Big Business is sought to be ac- 
complished is the following: 


“Testifying before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
United States Senate, January 14, 
1919, Frank Heney shows that to 
defeat the bill for government reg- 
ulation of the packing industry now 
before Congress, Swift & Company 
alone are spending a million dollars 
a month upon newspaper adver- 
tizing! Heney testifies that he has 
had an examination made of eyery 
newspaper in California, and every 
one has published the full-page 
advertizements of this firm. Sen- 
ator Norris testifies that he has had 
an examination made in New York 
State, and has been unable to find 
a single paper without the adver- 
tizements—which, it is pointed out, 
are not in any way calculated to 
sell the products of Swift & Com- 
pany, but solely to defeat govern- 
ment regulation of the industry. 
Armour & Company were paying 
over two thousand dollars a page to 
all the farm publications of the 
country—and this not for advertize- 
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ments, but for ‘special articles’! 








A NEW THESEUS 


Upton Sinclair, whose latest book, ‘‘The Brass Check,” arraigns 


American journalism, is congratulated by. Romain Rolland on his 


When he comes to deal with 
the relation of the press to the 
labor movement and to labor news, Mr. 
Sinclair claims to prove, in case after case, 
gross unfairness. He reviews the attitude 
of newspapers toward the Colorado labor 
troubles of 1914, in which he took a lead- 
ing part. He speaks of the Tom Mooney 
case in California; of the deportation of 
Industrial Workers of the World in Ari- 
zona; of the shooting in Centralia, Wash- 
ington, a few months ago; of the coal 
strike, the steel strike, and a hundred other 
strikes. In this connection he writes: 


“In great labor centers, from which strike- 
news comes, you find this situation: that even 
if the Associated Press wished to deal with a 
fair newspaper, there is no fair newspaper to 
deal with. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 


courage in daring to attack “‘the monster, the new Minotaur, to 
which the entire world renders tribute: the Press.” 


Paterson, New Jersey, in Trinidad, Colorado, 
in Bisbee, Arizona, the newspapers are owned 
by the local industrial magnates and their’ 
financial and political henchmen. In Montana 
the Anaconda Mining Company, a Rockefeller 
concern, owns or controls practically every 
newspaper in the State; so of course the Asso- 
ciated Press sends no fair labor news from 
Montana. I asked ex-Governor Hunt of 
Arizona how the Associated Press had treated 
him while he was giving the miners a square 
deal during the big copper strike. He an- 
swered: ‘They were so unfair that I quit deal- 
ing with them at all.’ ”’ 


Mr. Sinclair writes bitter words about 
the assassination of character by news- 
papers. One chapter of the book is de- 
voted to the “lynching” of Prof. George 
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TRADUCING RUSSIA 


D. Herron, founder of the Rand School in 
New York. Another tells the story of 
how Maxim Gorky was ejected from New 
York hotels after he had signed a contract 
with the New York Journal, and had thus 
incurred the enmity of the New York 
World. When department-store magnates 
become involved in sexual scandals, the 
newspapers are discreetly silent. When 
radicals are ‘‘caught upon the hook of an 
unhappy marriage,"’ they are “gutted, 
skinned alive and laid quivering on the 
red-hot griddle of Capitalist Journalism.” 

But the perfect case of journalistic 
knavery, Mr. Sinclair proceeds, ‘‘the case 
which in the annals of history will take 
precedence over all others, past or present,”’ 
is the case of Russia. He writes on this 
subject: 


“The first revolution, the Kerensky reyo- 
lution, was a political one, and that suited us 
fairly well; it made no threat against property, 
and it proposed to support our war. Our 
capitalist newspapers had no difficulty in 
getting the news about it, and had no objec- 
tion to letting us read this news. But then 
came the second revolution, the Bolshevik 
revolution, and that did threaten property, 
and proposed to withdraw from our war. How 
did we treat that?. . . 

“All the lying power of our Journalism was 
turned against the Russian Soviets; and if you 
have read this book without skipping, you 
know what that lying power is. No tale was 
too grotesque to be believed and spread broad- 
cast. In the same week we would read that 
Trotzky had fled to Spain, that he had been 
put in jail by Lenin, that he had been seeking 
a job on the A ppeal to Reason, Girard, Kansas. 
They published so many inventions that they 
couldn’t keep track of them. Here are two 
paragraphs from a single issue of one news- 
paper: 

Nicolai Lenin, the Bolshevist Premier, is the only 
prominent Bolshevist left who appears to lead an 
austere life.-—New York Times, February 26, 1919. 

Premier Lenin, refugees say, is not affected by the 
food problem. His bill for fruit and vegetables in a 


recent month amounted to sixty thousand rubles.— 
New York Times, February 26, 1919. ... 


“Or take the ‘nationalization of women,’ 
the most grotesque scare-crow ever constructed 
to terrify a highly moral people. I have shown 
you how the imagination of ‘kept’ journalists 
runs to foul tales about sex orgies of radicals. 
A comic paper in Moscow, published such a 
‘skit’ on Bolshevism, and the outcome is ex- 
plained in the following from the Jsvestija, the 
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official organ of the Central Soviet Govern- 
ment, May 18, 1918: 


Moscow Soviet decision.—The Moscow newspaper, 
the Evening Life, for printing an invented decree re- 
garding the socialization of women, in the issue of the 
3rd of May, No. 36, shall be closed forever and fined 
25,000 rubles. 


“And then again, in the city of Saratov, in 
central Russia, the Anarchists were making 
trouble, and some wag, to discredit the Anar- 
chists, invented an elaborate decree, signed, 
‘The Free Association of Anarchists of Saratov.’ 
This decree was discovered one morning posted 
in several parts of the city. An American 
official, Oliver M. Sayler, who was in Saratov, 
wrote the story in the New Republic, March 15, 
1919. He visited the Anarchist clubs, and 
found them boiling with indignation—calling 
it a ‘Bolshevist plot’! Needless to say, of 
course, the decree had no relation to reality; 
the Anarchists never had any power to enforce 
any decree, whether in Saratov or anywhere 
else in Russia; several hundred Anarchists had 
been jailed by the Bolsheviki. But that, of 
course, made no difference to the editors of 
capitalist newspapers in America, to whom 
Anarchists, Bolsheviki and Socialists were all 
the same.” 


On the last page of his book, Mr. Sinclair 
prophecies that ‘““The Brass Check,” lilse 
its predecessor, ““The Profits of Religion,” 
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will be boycotted by the ‘‘capitalist press” 
of America. We note, however, that 
several ‘‘capitalist’’ papers are giving it 
space. Heywood Broun, in the New York 
Tribune, writes in part: 


“Tt seems to us that everybody who feels 
that our newspapers are inclined to color the 
news with editorial opinion, with sensationalism 
and with vulgarity, has a just cause of griev- 
ance against Upton Sinclair for his ‘The Brass 
Check, a Study of American Journalism.’ He 
has hurt an excellent case by overstatement 
and he has clouded it by introducing a mass 
of evidence which is trifling and often entirely 
beside the point. For instance, the heaviest 
indictment which can be made against the 
newspapers of America lies in the case of 
Russia. It is difficult to see how anybody can 
deny today that a vast amount of misinfor- 
mation has been printed about conditions in 
Soviet Russia. .. . 

“And yet even when all this has been set 
down there remains a possibility that the poor 
showing of the press rested upon stupidity as 
much as upon dishonesty. Sinclair attributes 
a devilish ingenuity to American newspapers 
which they by no means possess.” 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR 


MAY 


A PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION OF 
SPIRITUALISM 


ROM the point of view of Dr. A. A. 
RF Brill, member of the faculty of New 

York University, American translator 
of Freud’s works, and prominent exponent 
of Psychoanalysis in this country, Spirit- 
ualism is an effort to escape from reality, 
and furnishes proof not that we live again 
but that we find what we set out to find. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and their followers who believe that they 
have received communications from an- 
other world are described by this psychia- 
trist as being in a state of mind strikingly 
similar to that of the professional gambler. 
“The ouija board,”’ Dr. Brill declares, “‘is 
used by people who want to get something 
for nothing.”” They are of the same kind 
as those who go to a fortune-teller. “All 
of them are attempting to escape from 
reality, and all get the answer they want. 
The ouija board is not guided by ghosts 
but by the unconscious impulses of the 
persons who operate it.”’ 

What are “unconscious impulses?” In 
the Freudian sense, they are the attempts 
which everyone instinctively makes to 
adjust himself to life. The unconscious 
mind is the sum of what we have ever 
thought or suffered or wished. It is al- 
ways there and it is always influencing us, 
but we most of us know so little about it 
that the revelations of what goes on there 
are as strange to us as tho they came from 
another sphere. According to Freudian 
theory, most of our unfulfilled wishes are 
relegated to the unconscious mind, whence 
they emerge only in sleep or in that type 
of waking dreams represented by the work- 
ings of a ouija board or the ‘“‘messages”’ of 
a medium. 

“We always want something that reality 
has denied us,’”’ Dr. Brill maintains, in an 
interview reported for the New York Globe 
by Robert L. Duffus, ‘‘and it is always some 
form of one of two things—either money or 
love.” He continues: 


“The average person constantly strives to 
realize his dreams in the waking state. Some 
people have day dreams in which they build 
so-called ‘castles in the air,’ and get a good 


HE SEES IN SPIRITUALISM AN EFFORT 
TO ESCAPE REALITY 


Dr. A. A. Brill, prominent American psychiatrist, 
argues that the “ouija board is not guided by 
ghosts, but by the unconscious impulses of the 
persons who operate it.” 


deal of pleasure through so doing. Some 
people have other people build their castles 
for them and go to theaters and identify them- 
selves with the heroine, cry when the proper 
time comes, and in this way get their emo- 
tional outlet. But there is always a time in 
the individual’s life when he cannot resort to 
such mechanisms, and unless he is so consti- 
tuted as to become insane or neurotic it is very 
difficult to realize them. What happens to the 
average person who has an enormous wish to 
gratify? 

“The average person whose wishes are 
within the limits of possibilities makes a 
strong effort to realize them, and whether he 
succeeds or fails, he adjusts himself to con- 
ditions. He who is not quite able to exert 
the average mental control on account of 
youth or advanced age, often deludes himself 
in one way or another into believing that the 
wish has been or will be gratified. This is 
easily accomplished by getting in touch with 
the ‘spirit world.’ And the interest in spirit- 
ualistic phenomena is likely to be keenest when 





DR. BRILL ON SPIRITUALISM 


the discontent of individuals with their en- 
vironment is most widely prevalent.” 


The war, Dr. Brill points out, has taken 
away love, comfort and even the necessary 
vital sustenance from millions of homes. 
The result is that multitudes are craving 
something they do not have and never 
will have. So they try to forget. They 
seek some pleasant escape from reality. 
Women may find this in music, men, in 
alcohol or in gambling. Germany, since 
the armistice, is said to have abandoned 
itself to a veritable orgy of gambling. The 
explanation is that people have given up 
hope of getting what they want through 
their own efforts and are trying to get it 
in some other way. Some of them imagine 
that they are getting it in spirit-messages. 
The argument proceeds: 


“Every one of them is deceiving himself, 
Sir Oliver Lodge is deluded in the same way 
as is the girl of eighteen who goes to the for- 
tune teller in order to find out about her future 
amours. 

“Consider what his life has been. Brought 
up ina religious, God-fearing English home he 
grew up to become a scientist and an absolute 
materialist. As he becomes older the thought 
of death is more and more distasteful to him, 
The instinct for survival is extremely strong. 
He wishes to live. His son, whom he loved 
more than any one else on earth, is killed in 
battle, and the wish to live is supplemented by 
his wish that his son should be alive. All this 
may be unconscious to him. 

“He finds it impossible to return to the old 
Christian conception of a hereafter, and so, 
like Swedenborg and the other prophets—for 
Lodge has something of the prophet in him— 
he makes up a hereafter as good as or better 
than this one, with clubs, friends, and good 
cigars as in the present life. Who wouldn’t 
want such a hereafter?” 


There is not a single one of Sir Oliver's 
“proofs,”’ in Dr. Brill’s judgment, that 
cannot be explained in a natural way. 
“There is nothing new in them,”’ he says, 
“ ‘spirits’ have always existed."’ All prim- 
itive peoples have believed in ghosts, some 
of them good ghosts and some bad. The 
Persians, for instance, in the theology they 
promulgated under the names of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, left room for both good and 
evil spirits. The early Christian fathers 
tabulated as many as ten billion devils. 
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Greece and Rome provided “‘oracles"’ which 
spoke to people in general terms and could 
be interpreted 
hopes or fears. 
us: 


according to one’s own 


Dr. Brill goes on to remind 


“Women are more subject than men to 
delusions of this sort because they are more 
inhibited, have less freedom than men, and 
must look for their emotional outlet in all 
kinds of artificial ways. Altho I have not 
investigated this phase of the matter, | am 
sure that 75 per cent. of those who believe in 
the ouija board go to mediums, fortune tellers 
and the like, are women. A normal woman's 
instincts, without exception, are to marry and 
bring up children. If these are thwarted she 
seeks expression in other ways. Many women 
found it in the war activities and are restless 
and discontented since the war ended, Others 
find it in charitable work, but that is not 
enough, and so they turn to spiritualism and 
other imaginary means of realizing the sup- 
pressed wish.” 


The real evil of gambling, drunkenness 
and dependence on the occult, Dr. Brill 
declares, is not in any insidious or myste- 
rious effects on the intellect, but in the 
weakening of the will-power, which always 
results from depending on something out- 
side ourselves, whether natural or super- 
natural. 


“It unfits us for reality. It stultifies our 
respect for ourselves because it gets us into 
the habit of looking for some miraculous help 
from outside ourselves. We become slaves to 
delusions when we ought to be relying upon 
our own efforts. 

“The great cure is work. Motion is life. 
The human individual originally had to 
struggle for existence almost day and night. 
He never had all he wanted, for as soon as he 
realized his wish another one took its place; 
the more we have the more we want. That 
is the way progress is attained. As long as a 
man struggles he is living. When he stops 
struggling and begins to rely on some other 
strength than his own he is dead.” 


The world would be happier, Dr. Brill 
concludes, if people would realize that the 
Lord helps those who help themselves, 
that they can't expect any help from ouija 
boards, spiritualistic mediums, or fortune 
tellers, and that they must live by the 
sweat of their brows. 
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MR. ANDERSON’S QUARREL WITH ROMAN 
CATHOLICS OVER THE LIQUOR QUESTION 


HE “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion”’ 
| phrase that lost Blaine the presi- 
dency in 1884 is being recalled in 
connection with recent attacks made by 
William H. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League of New York, 
upon “certain Catholics’’ who, to use his 
own words, ‘are endeavoring to break 
down prohibition enforcement.” Mr. An- 
derson, at the present time, is a center of 
animated controversy. His criticism of 
Roman Catholic leaders such as Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Hayes has led to 
a rejoinder from the latter in which An- 
derson is described as ‘‘a brewer of bigot- 
ry." In Roman Catholic papers through- 
out the length and breadth of the land we 
find his attitude bitterly resented: Cartoons 
and editorials in secular papers arraign 
and deride him. The Anti-Saloon League 
has been bitterly attacked in the New York 
State Assembly, and Mr. Anderson is being 
sued for libel by a former member of the 
organization. And yet, amid the clamor, he 
stands, if not serene, at least steadfast in his 
position. After listening to one of his recent 
speeches, the Methodist Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and vicinity unani- 
mously passed a resolution ‘‘heartily in- 
dorsing and supporting” the League “‘in 
the struggle which is now on and the work 
it is now doing to beat back the vicious 
counter-attack, which seeks to discredit 
the League and break down national 
prohibition.”’ 

The entire controversy was started by a 
letter which Mr. Anderson sent out to 
“the Protestant clergy of New York State,” 
charging that Roman Catholics are re- 
sponsible for a statewide anti-prohibition 
movement and that they are in league with 
the Tammany organization to further this 


movement. The letter reads in part: 
“The time has come to be very frank. The 

Anti-Saloon League has never been anti- 

Catholic, and it does not intend to begin. But 


that fact is no reason why we should keep 
silent when ‘wet’ Catholics muss into the pro- 
hibition situation. The successful assault by 
Catholics on law and order in the election of 
Mr. Haskell as County Judge in Brooklyn last 





fall; their unsuccessful attempt to pull off the 
same game in the election of a nullification 
Mayor in Syracuse; the astounding attitude of 
the Catholic Archbishop of New York in not 
only refusing to send a representative to the 
law and order meeting addressed by a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Government, but also 
in rebuking the attempt to single prohibition 
out for enforcement in utter disregard of the 
fact that it had been singled for violation, 
coupled with the recent action of the Tam- 
many-dominated Democratic convention (you 
understand Tammany's religious affiliations) 
in declaring for the repeal of the prohibition 
amendment and for nullification in the mean- 
time, furnish ample material to open the eyes 
of even the man who has scant imagination. 

“The time has come to say in so many words 
to the pastors of the Protestant churches, who 
have borne the burden of making this great 
contribution to practical Christianity with 
very little help in this Eastern country from 
Catholics (of course many individual Catho- 
lics are for prohibition and most of the rest 
want to be law-abiding), and against the oppo- 
sition of the Catholic Churchfas officially rep- 
resented in States like New York, that we 
believe most of the officiary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this State are indignant 
over what they consider a Protestant victory 
for prohibition, and sore because of the un- 
enviable light in which the Catholic Church 
hereabouts is left without having had a larger 
part in this greatest reform of the century, 
altho they had a chance to get into it here 
the same as elsewhere, and are in sympathy 
with the Tammany efforts to destroy that 
victory and bring back the saloons for purposes 
respecting which your guess is just as good as 
mine, 

“The Anti-Saloon League has no intention 
of projecting a religious fight, but by the 
eternal principles of righteousness that the 
churches we represent stand for we do not in- 
tend to run away from one if it is shoved up 
to us.”’ 


To this Archbishop Hayes, of New York, 
made the following rejoinder: 


“My purpose in speaking is not to resent 
the abuse heaped on the Catholic Church be- 
cause the Archbishop of New York dared to 
disobey the mandate of the leader of the Anti- 
Saloon League by non-attendance at his meet- 
ing. Abuse always confounds the abuser. 

“My sole anxiety is that a single person, in 
or out of the Catholic Church, may be possibly 
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deceived by this sinister figure in American 
politics, a sower of strife, who sinks so low as 
to play the un-American role of a brewer of 
bigotry. 

“Let me say most emphatically that the 
Catholic Church is not affiliated with any po- 
litical organization, local, State or national; 
much less is the church in conspiracy to con- 
travene, directly or indirectly, the law of the 
land. 

“No honest man, no matter what he may 
otherwise think of the Catholic Church, be- 
lieves the church to be an enemy of law and 
order. 

“I repeat my public statement of a former 
occasion that the Catholic Church preaches 
and practises conscientious obedience to every 
law, and does not discriminate in favor of one 
more than another. The church further de- 
mands that law be obeyed, whether we like it 
or not. Not so Mr. Anderson, who presses 
and stresses the Eighteenth Amendment, be- 
cause he wants it observed and is paid for so 
doing. He seems but little concerned about 
other fundamental laws guaranteeing personal 
liberty, protection against unlawful search 
and seizure, religious freedom, free speech, free 
press and free Legislatures. 

“At a time when every sane, constructive 
and conservative force and element in the com- 
munity should be working for a united Amer- 
ica, it is deplorable—and discouraging too— 
that any man should be permitted to foment 
distrust and breed mischief. 

‘Woe to him who, in these critical days, sets 
aflame industrial, social, racial, or religious 
dissension! Better for America that he had 
never been born.” 


All of this finds an echo in religious 
papers and has led to widespread comment 
which certainly establishes the fact that 
the Roman Catholic press in America is, 
at best, lukewarm in its supoprt of pro- 
hibition. America, for instance, declares: 


“It is about time that we Catholics begin to 
realize the absurdity of the frequently repeated 
statement that the Constitution of the United 
States specifically protects every citizen in the 
exercize of his religious rights. It does noth- 
ing of the kind . .. Congress most assuredly can, 
and has, legislated on acts held by the pro- 
fessors of various creeds to be essential to their 
respective religions, has made such acts illegal, 
and has been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Congress can take pre- 
cisely the same action with regard to the use 
of wine in the Holy Sacrifice, without any vio- 
lation either of the Sixth Article or the First 














THE CHAMPION OF PROHIBITION IN 
NEW YORK STATE 
Mr. William H. Anderson is lauded by Methodists 
and attacked by Roman Catholics as a result of his re- 
cent fiery attacks on ‘‘certain Catholics" who “are en- 
deavoring to break down Prohibition enforcement.” 








Amendment, should it deem such action neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. That Amendment does more 
than invade State rights and personal rights. 
It makes possible what was deemed by our 
fathers impossible: religious persecution.” 


The Catholic Standard and Times (Phil- 
adelphia) states that ‘‘even Mr. Anderson 
may serve a useful purpose’”’ if he enables 
men to see “to what extent prohibition 
has been one of a series of restoratives that 
an anemic and dying Protestantism has 
had applied to it.’ The same paper con- 
tinues: 


“The Catholic position is plain. We do not 
believe that goodness can be inculcated by 
legislation, morality by a penal code. The 
Catholic leader, as the Catholic ranker, has a 
perfect right to stand on whichsoever side of 
this issue pleases him. Certainly the med- 
dling and bickering of insolence will have small 
effect on the issue, tho it is most regrettable in 
so far as it is a reappearance of that narrow- 
minded, stupid bigotry that did seem to have 
been stricken dumb by the events of the late 


war. 
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THE ILLUMINATING LETTERS OF 
HENRY JAMES 


HEN the late Henry James wrote 
the reminiscences of his youth, he 


showed conclusively that it would 

be impossible for anyone else to write his 
life. So declares Percy Lubbock in his 
introduction to ‘‘The Letters of Henry 
James” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) These 
two volumes of letters are indeed better 
than a biography; for, as Mr. Lubbock 
states, the life of Henry James was a 
densely knit cluster of emotions and memo- 
ries. “Henry James never took anything 
as it came; the thing that happened to him 
was merely the point of departure for a 
deliberative, creative energy.” Whatever 
one misses in the way of facts and dates of 
this crowded and vigorous life is more than 
made up by the illumination these letters 
throw on one of the most perfect flowers 
of our occidental civilization. They give 
us the everyday lovable, witty, humorous, 
human Henry James, as well as James the 
novelist, James the critic, James the drama- 
tist, James the artist in life as in literature. 
He was at all times a copious letter-writer, 
overflowing into swift and easy improviza- 
tion. Several thousands of his letters 
were preserved as treasures by recipients. 
All of these have passed through Mr. 
Lubbock’s hands, ranging all the way from 
James's twenty-fifth year until a few days 
before his death at the close of 1915. They 
give, thinks the editor, as complete a por- 
trait of him as we can now hope to possess. 
It is impossible to say which of these 
are the most illuminating. Many will be 
most impressed by the letters to William 
James, the beautiful record of an almost 
godlike friendship between the two broth- 
ers, each of whom attained supremacy in 
his own chosen field. William was the 
elder brother, and it is interesting to learn 





that occasionally it devolved upon him to 
pass somewhat severe criticism upon the 
earlier productions of Henry. But in all 
these letters to William James, one senses 
the strong undercurrent of mutual fraternai 
aid and understanding. Thus we find the 
novelist writing in 1909 to “dearest 
William” 


“You surely make philosophy more inter- 
esting and living than anyone has ever made 
it before, and by real creative and unde- 
molishable making; whereby all you write 
plays into my poor ‘creative’ consciousness and 
artistic vision and pretension with the most 
extraordinary suggestiveness and force of 
application and inspiration. Thank the pow- 
ers—that is thank yours!—for a relevant and 
assimilable and referable philosophy, which is 
related to the rest of one’s intellectual life 
otherwise and more conveniently than a fowl 
is related toa fish. In short, dearest William, 
the effect of these collected papers of your 
present volume—seems to me exquisitely and 
adorably cumulative and, so to speak, con- 
secrating!”’ 


Perhaps there is no more beautiful letter 
than that written a few days after the 
death of William James in 1910, in which 
Henry mourns to Thomas Sergeant Perry: 


“T sit heavily stricken and in darkness—for 
from far back in dimmest childhood he had 
been my ideal Elder Brother, and [ still, 
through all the years, saw in him, even as a 
small timorous boy yet, my protector, my 
backer, my authority and my pride. His 
extinction changes the face of life for me— 
besides the mere missing of his inexhaustible 
company and personality, the whole unspeak- 
ably vivid and beautiful presence of him. 
And his noble intellectual vitality was still 
but at its climax—he had two or three ardent 
purposes and plans, He had cast them away, 
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however, at the end. I mean that, dread- 
fully suffering, he wanted only to die. Alice 
and I had a bitter pilgrimage with him from 
far off—he sank here, on his threshold; and 
then it went horribly fast.” 


The lighter, irresponsible human note is 
often recurrent in the letters, as when 
from Lamb House, Rye, he thanks the 
American lady who had sent him a package 
of substitute coffee: ‘‘Postum does taste 
like a ferociously mild coffee—a_ coffee 
reduced to second childhood, the prattle 
of senility.” And he wrote to Sir George 
Trevalyan on his “American Revolution” : 


“You bring home further to me, at least, 
who had never so fully felt it, what a difficult 
and precarious, and even might-not-have-been, 
Revolution it was, altogether, as a Revolution. 
Wasn't it as nearly as possible that, whatever 
else it might have been, the Tail might in time 
have taken to wagging the dog if the Tail could 
only, as it seemed, have been left on!” 


It must be admitted that only the in- 
curably and most optimistically patriotic 
will find in the letters of Henry James any 
deep-rooted love of our American democ- 
racy. It was as disconcerting to him, so 
one after another of these collected epistles 
prove, as a provincial and bad-mannered 
relative who was apt to turn up when 
least wanted. It was a thorn in his spirit- 
ual side. The American public, the read- 
ing public, struck him as the most childish 
of any, as in 1902 he wrote to his old friend 
William Dean Howells: 


“T confess, however, that that is my chronic 
sense—the more than usual childishness of 
publics; and it is (has been), in my mind, long 
since discounted, and my work definitely in- 
sists upon being independent of such phan- 
tasms and on unfolding itself wholely from its 
own ‘innards!’ Of course, in our conditions, 
doing anything decent is pure, disinterested, 
unsupported, unrewarded heroism; but that’s 
in the day’s work. The faculty of attention 
has utterly vanished from the general Anglo- 
Saxon mind, extinguished at its source by the 
big blatant Bayardére of Journalism, of the 
newspaper and the picture (above all) maga- 
zine; who keeps screaming, ‘Look at me, I 
am the thing, and I only, the thing that will 
keep you in relation with me all the time with- 
out your having to attend one minute of the 
time.’ But we live in a lovely age for litera- 


ture or for any art but the mere visual. _ I lus- 
trations, loud simplifications, and grossisse- 
ments, the big building (good for John), the 
‘mounted’ play, the prose that is careful to 
be in the tone of and with the distinction of 
a newspaper or billposter advertisement— 
these, and these only, me seems, ‘stand a 
chance.’ ”’ 


It was the susceptibility of the great 
American public to these influences, to 
the criminally screaming headlines of the 
newspapers, that made Henry James, es- 
pecially in his later years, rather afraid of 
us. Nevertheless for individual Ameri- 
cans he had the greatest love and consid- 
eration. “A young man from Texas” 
(Stark Young) had asked a friend for help 
with the James novels. James sent him 
(through Mrs. G. W. Prothero) a list of 
books from ‘‘the collective and revised and 
prefaced edition of my things,”’ with the 
warning that “if he is not minded some- 
how to obtain access to that form of them, 
ignoring any others, he forfeits half, or 
much more than half, my confidence.” 
He sent two lists of books to begin on: 


. Roderick Hudson. 

The Portrait of a Lady. 
The Princess Casamassima, 
. The Wings of the Dove. 
The Golden Bowl. 


oe Np 


The American. 

. The Tragic Muse. 

. The Wings of the Dove. 
The Ambassadors. 

. The Golden Bowl. 


“To read a novel at all,”” Henry James 
wrote in one of his numerous letters to 
H. G. Wells, “I perform afresh to my 
sense, the act of writing it, that is of re- 
handling the subject according to my own 
lights and overscoring the author's form 
and pressure with my own vision and 
understanding of the way—this, of course 
I mean, when I see a subject in what he 
has done, and feel its appeal to me as one: 
which I fear I very often don’t.” This 
idea he often reiterated in his letters to 
fellow-novelists. What he protested most 
against in the writing of fiction was waste, 
or, as he termed it, “Jeakage of interest.” 
Reading over Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace” 
as late as 1913, he was led to cry out against 
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“such formless shape, such flopping loose- 
ness and such a denial of composition, se- 
lection and style."" Tolstoy he added, ‘“‘has 
a mighty fund of life, but the waste and the 
ugliness and vice of waste, the vice of a not 
finer doing, are sickening.” 

In 1912 Hugh Walpole had asked Henry 
James if he did not feel that Dostoevsky's 
“mad jumble that flings things down in a 
heap” nearer truth and beauty than the 
picking and composing of a Stevenson, and 
the master replied with no little emphasis: 


“The older I grow and the more I go the 
more sacred to me do picking and composing 
become—tho I naturally don’t limit myself to 
Stevenson’s kind of the same. Don’t let 
anyone persuade you—there are plenty of 
ignorant and fatuous duffers to try to do it— 
that strenuous selection and comparison are 
not the very essence of art, and that Form is 
substance to that degree that there is abso- 
lutely no substance without it. Form alone 
takes, and holds and preserves, substance— 
saves it from the welter of helpless verbiage 
that we swim in as in a sea of tasteless tepid 
pudding, and that makes one ashamed of an 
art capable of such degradations. Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky are fluid puddings, tho not 
tasteless, because the amount of their own 
minds and souls in solution in the broth gives 
it savor and flavor, thanks to the strong, rank 
quality of their genius and their experience. 
But there are all sorts of things to be said of 
them, and in particular that we see how great 
a vice is their lack of composition, their de- 
fiance of economy and architecture, directly 
they are emulated and imitated; then, as sub- 
jects of emulation, models, they quite give 
themselves away. There is nothing so de- 
plorable as a, work of art with a leak in its 
interest; and there is no such leak of interest 
as through commonness of form. Its opposite, 
the found (because the sought-for) form is the 
absolute citadel and tabernacle of interest.”’ 


Henry James read the books of H. G. 
Wells enthusiastically and enjoyed them 
uncritically, as an esthetic holiday. He 
wrote long and enthusiastic letters to 
Wells. And he was therefore a little dis- 
appointed in the lack of sympathy, or 
rather of understanding, when Wells pub- 
lished in “Boon” his parody of James. 
Wells confessed his bad manners, but the 
thing that hurt James was Wells's lack of 
respect for his point of view of “literature 
and life." Several friendly letters passed 
between the two on this subject, only a few 
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months before the death of Henry James, 
James concluding with a sort of brief 
apologia pro vita sua, asserting: 


“It is art that makes life, makes interest, 
makes importance, for our consideration and 
application of these. things, and I know of no 
substitute whatever for the force and beauty 
of its process. If I were Boon I should say 
that any pretence of such a substitute is help- 
less and hopeless humbug; but I wouldn't be 
Boon for the world, and am only yours faith- 


fully, 
HENRY JAMES.” 


Reviewing these letters in the New York 
Tribune, Edna Kenton calls attention to 
one of the last written by James, sent in 
1915 to Edmund Gosse,—‘‘a comment of 
comments on the age from which he was 
passing.”” Of the fate of his Definitive 
Edition Henry James wrote: 





se 


... I remain at my age (which you 
know) and after my long career utterly, insur- 
mountably unsalable. And the original prepa- 
ration of that collective and selective series 
involved really the extremity of labor. . . 
which has never had the least critical justice 
done it—or any sort of critical attention at all 
paid to it—and the artistic problem involved 
in my scheme was a deep and exquisite one. 
Only it took much time—and such taste—in 
other words, such esthetic light. No more 
commercially thankless job of the literary 
order was (prefaces and all—they of a thank- 
lessness!) accordingly ever achieved.” 


“In this quiet letter of the tired old 
artist, written while the civilizations he 
loved were assaulted with war,’ writes Miss 
Kenton, ‘‘there was a hint that, unlike his 
lovely ‘Dove,’ his great wings had almost 
ceased to beat against the anguish of 
decay.”’ It reminds, with a _ pathetic 
beauty, of other words of his, written asa 
young man of twenty-nine, of Tintoretto. 


ce 


. . . The face of a man who felt he had 
given the world more than the world was ever 
likely to repay. On one side the power, the 
passion, the illusion of his art; on the other 
the mortal fatigue of his spirit. The world’s 
knowledge of him is so small that the portrait 
throws a doubly precious light on his per- 
sonality; and when we wonder vainly what 
manner of man he was and what were his 
purposes, his faith and his method, we may 
find forcible assurance here that they were 
at any rate his life—one of the most intellect- 
ually passionate ever led.” 


A “NEW” NOVELIST 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 


MARCEL 


N AWARDING the Goncourt prize to 
[Maree Proust, the Goncourt Academy 

violated the spirit if not the letter of 
this second French Academy. This annual 
prize was intended for young and obscure 
novelists who were dependent upon their 
pen for a living. In making M. Proust the 
recipient of this high honor, the Goncourt 
Academy succumbed to the temptation to 
recognize an unusual man of letters in 
every way worthy of a seat in their own 
or the more venerable Academy. The 
French press has devoted many a column 
to the Proust case, with the consensus of 
opinion much in favor of the selection. 
But the curious career of Marcel Proust 
and his belated “arrival” to celebrity in 
the field of fiction presents rather a dan- 
gerous precedent for young writers. For 
M. Proust is fifty. He is well-to-do. He 
is a dawdler. He has been a dilettante. 


His first book appeared when he was 24. 
He was a promising young writer who long 
refused to fulfil this early promise. He 
was born in 1872, was educated in a select 
private school, and founded there a sopho- 


moric literary review. His first book was 
named “Pleasures and Days” and Anatole 
France, who prefaced this early production, 
described Proust as ‘‘an ingenuous Petro- 
nius” and ‘‘a depraved Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre.” But the “novel” that won the 
Goncourt prize is merely the second part of 
what promises to be one of the longest 
fictions ever written. This is called “A La 
Recherche du Temps perdu” (‘‘In Search 
of Lost Time’’). The first volume (two 
volumes actually) is named “Du Cote de 
chez Swann” (In the Neighborhood of 
Swann’s). The second and prize-winning 
book is “A L’Ombre des Jeunes Filles en 
Fleurs.” 

These books cannot be compared with 
previous literary efforts in any language. 
Writing to the Boston Transcript, Alvan 
Sanborn suggests that Proust’s literary 
pedigree might include the names of cer- 
tain great writers commonly reputed ob- 
scure: Browning, Meredith, Mallarme, 
Henry James, Paul Claudel. Like them, 
he will never appeal to the crowd. Yet 


PROUST 


critics of such diverse tastes as Leon Dau- 
det, Edmund Gosse, Paul Souday of the 
Temps, Jacques Boulenger, Francis de 
Miomandre, Maurice Levaillant (Le Fi- 
garo), and Jean de Pierrefeu (in the Debats) 
all devote columns to this ‘‘new”’ writer 
of 50. What is the technique of Marcel 
Proust? Alvan Sanborn cannot find a 
quotable passage to give his strange quality. 
But he describes the first volume of “In 
Search of Lost Time’’: 


‘‘Not only is there no plot—in the sense in 
which the term is commonly employed—but 
the narrative is without orderly progress, tor- 
tuous and indiscriminating, innocent of every 
sort of selection. By way of material inci- 
dent, there is nothing more thrilling than a 
game in the Champs Elysees, a carriage ride, a 
railway journey, a walk along a country road, 
a sojourn in a summer hotel, a bath in the surf, 
the despatch or the receipt of a letter, the visit 
of a doctor, a meal ina restaurant. And these 
commonplace happenings, as well as the im- 
pressions and sentiments by which they are 
preceded, accompanied and succeeded, are 
elaborated with infinite detail in long-drawn- 
out expositions. A face, a view from a man- 
sard, a painting, a stained-glass window, the 
flavor of a cake, the aroma of a cup of tea, the 
perfume or the color of a flower, serve as text 
and pretext for pages on pages of meditations, 
lucubrations, disquisitions. In comparison 
with ‘A la Recherche du Temps perdu’ the 
sedate Rollo Books, so far as action is con- 
cerned, are wildly exciting. 

“Furthermore, the chronology is confused. 
The personages lack relief. The thought, 
often abstruse, is rendered doubly difficult of 
access by a preponderance of long, wire-drawn 
and exceedingly complicated sentences, clauses 
within clauses and parentheses within paren- 
theses ad infinitum. 

“Notwithstanding its appalling and all but 
prohibitive prolixity and tortuosity, ‘A la 
Recherche du Temps perdu’ (thus far, caviar 
and likely always to remain caviar to the 
multitude) possesses an irresistible attraction 
for the lettered reader. Judged by the tests 
currently applied to fiction, it should be un- 
utterably irksome and boresome. But it is 
not dull and it does not bore. 

“It evokes in a manner altogether its own 
and with peerless virtuosity the most inscru- 
table sentiments and sensations, exemplifying 
signally the Bergsonian doctrine that percep- 
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tions are impregnated with both memories and 
anticipations and appealing simultaneously 
and about equally to the reason and to the 
imagination (rarely to the emotions). Its 
petty incidents are transfigured by the grace 
and finesse, the delicacy and the distinction 
with which they are interpreted; they are 
commonplaces refracted by the prism of an 
exceptionally sensitive, finely organized tem- 
perament. The characters, shadowy at first, 
come little by little—by virtue of the very 
slowness with which they are developed—to 
seem like old acquaintances. The satire is 
subtle and not the less mordant for being 
lackadaisical. The labyrinthine sentences are 
exquisitely balanced and possess a sort of 
soothing cadence. Thridding their mazes 
(like deciphering ‘The Ring and the Book’ or 
‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’) is a close approach 
toa sport. ‘There is,’ says M. Proust, ‘such 
a thing as a grammatical beauty (as there is 
moral beauty, dramatic beauty, etc.) which is 
independent of mere correctness.’ ”’ 


Marcel Proust reminds Maurice Levail- 
lant (in the Temps) of those insects armed 
with five or ten thousand pairs of micro- 
scopic eyes. The most fragile and imper- 
ceptible traits of reality reverberate ina 
them and are decomposed or dissected 
five or ten thousand times. “They omit 
nothing, these terrible eyes. . . but those 
of us who only have two poor human eyes, 
we cannot give in to the magic of such 
terrifying and enchanting visual power 
without a shudder.’’ Jacques Boulenger 
described Proust as a man shut up in his 
ego as in a railway coach, indefatigably 
looking out of his window at the land- 
scapes passing by. Not since Stendhal, 
says a critic in the Excelsior, has there been 
anyone in France who has occupied him- 
self so carefully with a study of the part 
love plays in the history of man. This 
critic commends especially the portraits of 
women to be found in the two books that 
are now compelling so much attention. 
Of the Proust women he writes: 


“Who can contemplate them without emo- 
tion, without being aware of a mingling of 
desire, pity, astonishment, and a kind of happy 
disenchantment which their charming visages 
evoke in his heart? The author is not content 
to show us only the details of sentiment; he 
enters into its very nature without brusque- 
ness, but with a profound care, and analyzes 
from the interior outward. He is a literary 


anatomist, not a romanticist.” 
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The great originality of Marcel Proust, 
declares Jacques Boulenger in one of the 
strongest defences of this ‘‘young”’ author, 
is the scientific or expert point of view he 
has attained, a point of view quite different 
from the esthetic approach of former 
imaginative writers of genius. More than 
anything else is Marcel Proust's extraor- 
dinary power of analysis and criticism. 
The psychological value of the facts he 
brings back also is studied, criticized, 
weighed and dissociated with marvelous 
power and subtility. 


A writer who has thus set himself at 
variance with the current schools of litera- 
ture and who with very little heralding 
presents two weighty volumes to the pub- 
lic at the age of fifty, must of course 
arouse a lively discussion in Paris. Marcel 
Proust is declared “unreadable.” The 
critics ask whether imaginative literature 
can successfully ally itself with science or 
the scientific point of view. The case has 
external features that remind us of the un- 
surmountable misunderstanding of Henry 
James. Yet Marcel Proust has the power 
of attracting ardent defenders and apolo- 
gists. Jacques Riviere, one of the group 
of the Nouvelle Revue francaise, which pub- 
lishes Proust’s books, finds him ‘‘the most 
rejuvenating of our writers . . . in the fore- 
front of those who have come to restore us 
to life.”’ 

As an innovator of a new school of 
fiction, Marcel Proust has prepared himself 
for his life work in the most amazing fash- 
ion. His fifteen years’ apprenticeship was 
spent in translating and annotating John 
Ruskin, in publishing clever but inconse- 
quential parodies of some of the great 
writers of France, and refraining, appar- 
ently, from anything like original effort. 
As long as his all too delicate health per- 
mitted, he was a “‘society man.”” He had 
an income. He was seen everywhere. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Sanborn tells us, 
he was touching life at all possible points. 
He was gathering data. His translations 
and parodies were mere exercizes in style. 
He was preparing to be the “historian of the 
psychology of contemporary society.” His 
friend, Maurice Verne, has written of this 
phase of his career and his subsequent in- 
validism. As translated by Alvan Sanborn: 
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“M. Marcel Proust was a swell, a great 
swell, one of the last of the literary swells 
along with M. de Montesquiou. He revelled 
in the tittle-tattle of society as in a pet pecca 
dillo. He railed thereat, but he followed 
assiduously the astonishing receptions of Mme 
la Duchesse de Rohan, whose secretary sent 
invitations to ‘M. Paul Verlaine, poéte,’ years 
after ‘le Pauvre Lelian’ had left this world. 
Illness transformed the ‘society man’ or at 
least rendered him periodical, sarcastic, infer- 
nal, and made of M. Marcel Proust a recluse. 
He took to his bed, closed the shutters, drew 
the heavy curtains, lived in a cork-lined room 
ala M. Henry Bernstein, and turned day into 
night and night into day. If M. Marcel 
Proust paid you a visit, it was toward two 
o'clock in the morning. If he consented to 
receive your visit, he adjured you not to come 
before eleven o'clock at night. ‘As I am very 
ill,’ he wrote me, ‘and keep my bed, save in the 
intervals of respite from my attacks, come to- 
morrow, if you like, toward five o'clock. I 
will receive you in bed. And this holds good 
for any day you may prefer, unless that day 
should chance to be the morrow of a day I go 
out—in that case, I will send you word, for 
on such morrows I[ suffer until eleven at 
night.’ "’ 


M. Verne describes Marcel Proust as 


Byzantine in appearance, his hair cut even 
with his eyebrows, in antique fashion, his 
face heavy-chinned, sensual, lazy, intelli- 
gent, somber. His utterance is broken by 
asthma, but possesses a charm that dates 
from a period when conversation was an 
art. Then suddenly M. Proust becomes a 
modern, enthusiastic, and evidently in his 
ideas a youth of 20. M. Verne further 
describes his friend as a bundle of aching 
nerves, hypersensitive to his external sur- 
roundings 


“The hypertrophy of the invalid author's 
nervous system renders him so sensitive that, 
lying in bed on the fifth floor of his residence, 
he feels the innocent draught created on the 
ground floor by the opening of the door of the 
servant's stairway. This is no pleasantry. 
M. Marcel Proust will tell you, at Venice (city 
of water and marble, where he had taken 
refuge in order to escape the hay fever that 
lies in wait for him wherever there is ever so 
little verdure) he was taken one night with a 
frightful choking spell. His discouraged attend- 
ants were totally at a loss to account for the 
attack until they learned that the lawn of the 
Public Garden had been clipped late in the 
afternoon.” 





ROCKWELL KENT’S RECORD OF HIS 
ALASKAN WINTER 


N ELOQUENT contrast to the some- 
I what hectic savagery of Paul Gauguin’s 

“Noa Noa,”’ a translation of which 
has recently appeared, and to Somerset 
Maugham’s novel, “The Moon and Six- 
pence,”’ is Rockwell Kent's ‘“‘Wiiderness: A 
Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska."’ Of 
these three books, two of them authentic 
journals, dealing with the life of an artist far 
from the centers of occidental civilization, 
Mr. Kent's (G. P. Putnam's Sons) will 
undoubtedly make the strongest appeal to 
American readers and lovers of art. There 
is no misanthropy in the attitude of Kent, 
no pessimism, but a thoroly young and 
spontaneous joy in the beauties of primi- 
tive life. Lewis Hind describes this 
American artist as ‘“‘a combination of Walt 
Whitman and Winslow Homer."’ Dorothy 
Canfield, who writes the introduction, says 
“the shining beauty which pervades the 


book and the drawings carries us along to 
share it, not merely to look at it; to feel it, 
not merely to admire.” 


Rockwell Kent and his nine-year-old 
son arrived at Fox Island in Resurrection 
Bay, some short distance from Seward, 
Alaska, on August 25, 1918, and remained 
on this island, which possessed but one 
other human inhabitant—an old man 
named Olson—until the seventeenth of the 
following March. The journal was written 
to provide an “unfailing memory of a 
wonderfully happy time.”” In the words 
of the artist-author: 


“There’s a ring of truth to all freshly written 
records of experience that, whatever their 
shortcomings, makes them at least inviolable. 
The whole is a picture of quiet adventure in: 
the wilderness, above all an adventure of the 
spirit. 
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THE WINDLASS 


We can recall no other American artist who has infused such suggestion of color into his black and whites. 


“What one would look for in a story of the 
wild Northwest is lacking in these pages. To 
have been further from a settled town might 
have brought not more but less excitement. 
The wonder of the wilderness was its tran- 
quility. It seemed that there both men and 
the wild beasts pursued their own paths freely 
and, as if conscious of the wide freedom of 
their world, molested one another not at all. 
It was the bitter philosophy of the old trapper 
who was our companion that of all animals 
Man was the most terrible; for if the beasts 
fought and killed for some good cause, Man 
slew for none.” 


Dorothy Canfield confesses that this 
Alaska so vividly depicted by Rockwell 
Kent’s powerful line and frank word takes 
her away from that “tired absorption in 
things of little import which makes up 
most of our human life and makes me see 
not an unreal world of romantic illusion, 
that fool’s pleasure given by the second- 
rate artist, but the real wonder-world in 
which I live and have always lived. They 
make me see suddenly that there is a vast 
deal more in the world than embittering 
and anxious preoccupations, that much of 


it is fine, much is comforting, much awe- 
inspiring, much profoundly tragic, and all 
of it makes up a whole so vast that no 
living organism need feel cramped.” Mrs. 
Canfield commends Rockwell Kent’s power 
in presenting his ecstatically religious 
spirit in homely everyday terms. She says: 


“The homeliness of the diary, its courage- 
ously unaffected naturalness, how it carries 
one out of fussy complications to a long breath 
of relief in the fewness and permanence of 
things that count! And the humor of it... 
sometimes deliciously unintentional like the 
picture of the artist finishing a fine drawing, 
setting the beans to soak, bathing in the bread 
pan, and going to bed to read a chapter of 
Blake, sometimes intentional and shrewd like 
‘a banana-peel on a mountain top tames that 
wilderness,’ or ‘colds, like bad temper and loss 
of faith, are a malady of the city crowd;’ some- 
times outright and hearty like a child’s joke, 
as in the amusingly faithful portrait of the pot- 
bellied, self-important personality of the air- 
tight stove. 

“There are only three human characters in 
this quiet, intense record, all of them signifi- 
cant and vital. First of them is the artist 
himself, who in these notes, written originally 
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for the eyes of his intimates only, speaks out 
with a free unself-consciousness as rare in our 
modern world as the virgin solitude of the 
island where he lived. Here is the artist at 
work, creating, as Henry James said he could 
not be shown; the artist, that is, a man vio- 
lently alive, full-blooded and fine, fierce and 
pure, arrogant and tender, with an elate, boast- 
ful well-founded certainty of his strength, re- 
joicing in his work, in his son, in his friend, in 
the whole visible world, and most of all in 
himself and his own vigorous possibilities for 
good, evil, and creative work. 

“The other two human characters in this 
adventuring quest after great and simple 
things are acquisitions to be thankful for, also; 
the touchingly tender-hearted, knight-like, 
beautiful, funny little boy; and lovable, dig- 
nified old Glson. . . a fiction writer wonders 
in despair why old Olson so vividly, brilliantly 
lives in these unstudied pages, solid, breathing, 
warm, as miraculously different from all other 
human beings as any creature of flesh and 
blood who draws the mysterious breath of life 
beside you in the same room.” 


The drawings published in ‘‘Wilderness”’ 
are vividly and colorfully strong in black 
and white, the artist revealing himself a 


master in evoking the energetic strength 
of an Alaskan winter through the simple 
medium of pen and ink. Many of them 
are poetic and symbolical, leading Mr. 
Robert C. Benchley of the N. Y. World to 
the facetious remark: ‘‘It is apparently all 
newspaper talk about its being cold up 
there. According to Mr. Kent everybody 
goes about naked, with his arms stretched 
out, surrounded by individual northern 
lights which radiate from the body. Most 
of the time the subjects seem to be run- 
ning, which is only what you could expect 
from people going about naked in the 
snow."’ Nevertheless, despite this little 
joke, the World critic finds beauty and 
value in Kent’s record of his Alaskan win- 
ter. Mr. Benchley writes: 


“One cannot read the impressively unevent- 
ful text of Mr. Kent's diary, done with a skill 
equal almost to that of his pictures, without 
envying the father and son their experience. 
For there is something about a man who has 
lived alone with the elements which cannot 
but ennoble him in the eyes of the round- 
shouldered, derby-hatted unit of a crowd. 





MEAL TIME 


Perhaps none of the symbolic drawings of Rockwell Kent contain so much suggestion and feeling as this 
simple tho powerful drawing 
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FATHER AND SON 


This frortispiece to ‘‘Wilderness”’ strikes the 
key ote of the Alaskan journal. 
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“And yet why should this be so? Granted 
that he has stood facing the east with his bare 
feet in the dew and his arms to the open sun, 
and granted that he has seen Nature in all her 
nobility, far from the petty squabbling of men, 
so that his soul is large and his mind clean. 
By the same token of isolation, his record is 
at once clear of any mean and any noble act. 
His hands are free from sordidness, but they 
are also free from service. He has lived glo- 
riously, but so far as any one else in the world 
is concerned he might just as well have never 
lived at all. 

“This holds, however, only for those who 
permanently isolate themselves among the 
wonders of nature. Those who come back to 
the unlovely haunts of men after such a so- 
journ, prepared to work, bring with them 
something which makes them the envy of all 
urbanites. This something Rockwell Kent 
has brought back from Alaska and has put 


,” 


into ‘Wilderness’. 
The reviewer of the New York Evening 
Post summarizes this book as by “‘a child 


of William Blake playing at Robinson 
Crusoe”’: 





FIRE WOOD 


In such drawings as this Rockwell Kent seems to achieve great symbolical power as well as realistic suggestion. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CABIN 
This is Rockwell Kent‘s metamorphosis of the deserted goat hut on Fox Island into a studio and home. 


“Imagine the superb courage, the faith of 
it, in the first place: A man and a nine-year- 
old boy starting off alone in a dory full of gear 
to spend the winter on an Alaskan island sev- 
eral hours’ row across dangerous waters from 
the nearest town, a village of 500 souls. Then 
imagine the achievement of not only surviving 
but coming out the next spring with splendid 
health, increased knowledge of life, nature 
and the soul, and as spoils of the victory no end 
of beautiful drawings by the child as well as 
the man. Now as a crowning satisfaction we 


are let in as spectators of the whole adventure 
through the medium of this volume. 

“Thank God for artists who express their 
state of mind so that the world may under- 
stand. Hail to ‘Noa Noa’ and the present 
book. They give the li, by the way, to 
Somerset Maugham's overrated ‘Moon and 
Sixpence,’ and his ludicrous Strickland that 
‘mechanism man,’ who never felt, doubted or 
despaired, painted a masterpiece every shot 
out of the box and answered every kindly 
human advance with ‘Go to hell.’ " 





DADA: THE NEWEST NIHILISM 
IN THE ARTS 


HAT literary Bolshevism against 

which Mr. Alfred Noyes recently 

protested so vigorously in London 
has been superseded by an esthetic nihilism 
that makes Bolshevism in the arts seem as 
harmless and passe as any of the Isms that 
bloomed so temporarily before the war. 
The newest of the ‘isms’ is “Dada.” 
What is Dada, or who are they, or why is 
it? the bewildered follower of the latest fad 
in European expression is tempted to ask. 
The Dada movement was born at the 
Cabaret Voltaire, in Zurich, in 1916. M. 
Tristan Tzara is Dada's daddy, its chief 
sponsor, its wildest son. So declares the 
London Times. The Paris Mercure, upon 
the authority of Henri Albert, declares 
that Dada is the invention of a number of 


German refugees in Zurich, who thus 
sought to assuage their sensitive nerves 
during the unpleasantness of the war. 
Since the signing of the armistice, Dada 
has flown over into France and Germany. 
It has international ramifications. M. 
Albert says that Paris was hospitable to 
the Dada movement because it was a 
novelty; but Dadaism, he declares, is too 
Teutonic and too pedantic to please “our 
snobs."" A few weeks ago Berlin was 
stupefied by the behavior of the Dadaists 
at their matinee conference, when the 
speakers appeared in their shirt sleeves. 
Alfred Polgar expressed his regret in the 
Tagebuch that there were few women 
among the Dadaists. In Hanover the 
Dadaists have published a series of literary 
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and artistic pamphlets. To the uninitiate 
they are the wildest yet. They are comic. 
They are—these poems of Tzara’s and the 
Zurich manifestoes—the most vivid ex- 
pression of the anarchy of the post-bellum 
days. To follow the interpretation of the 
London Times: 


“Its true parent is the anarchy of the times, 
and M. Tzara is merely a speck that has grown 
into a monstrosity. The word ‘Dada’ we are 
told, means nothing; it is the name given by 
the Krou negroes to the tail of a sacred cow; 
in a certain part of Italy, a cube and a mother, 
and, in Russia and Rumania, a wooden horse 
and a nurse are called ‘Dada’. In England— 
we make M. Tzara a present of this informa- 
tion—‘Dada’ is a baby-word for ‘father.’ 
But, in art and literature, ‘Dada’ means ex- 
actly nothing. It is the rallying-cry of a group 
of men who have discovered that our senses 
are no true registers of the external universe 
and that our actions and words, in relation to 
eternity, are futile. 

‘“‘We seem to remember that Nietzsche said 
much the same thing in far better language. 
But, since ‘toutes les choses sont eternelles et 
vaines’, and the times are out of joint, and 
men are human, mean and bloodthirsty, and 
their words and actions of no more value than 
the gibberings and gestures of lunatics, let us, 
says M. Tazara, in effect, frankly be lunatics: 
let us abolish the family, morality, logic, com- 
mon sense, memory, archeology, the prophets, 
the future.” . 


The Times finds that the Dada mani- 
festoes have the merit of occasional lucid- 
ity; sometimes, even, behind their general 
incoherence, may be detected a ‘glimmer 
of what, properly presented, might be 
quite good sense. This cannot be said, 
however, of either the poems or the draw- 
ings, composed under the inspiration of 
the cry of liberty.’’ Their principles being 
to have no principles, and their art to have 
no art, “their works can be safely left to 
common sense, which will destroy them.” 
Nevertheless, the Dadaists have protested 
against the destruction of their own works. 
The Times concludes: 


“If it is asked why, demanding ‘des ceuvres 
fortes droites precises et d jamais incomprises,’ 
the Dadaists yet publish them, the answer is 
that publication is similar to the act of the 
madman who buttonholes you, whispers a 
few mysterious words, and walks off cackling 
with laughter. Dada—cackle: the joke is 
against vs. But we do not mind. We are 
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much more concerned to see that, according 
to a ‘Dada’ leaflet, MM. Henri Bergson, J. E. 
Blanche, Charlie Chaplin, Paul Claudel, Andre 
Gide, Pierre Hamp, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Jules Romains, Andre Salmon, and Paul Va- 
lery have characteristics in common with the 
Mouvement Dada. Mr. Chaplin, at least, 
might have had more sense.” 


This new anarchism in literature and 
art, declares Aldous Huxley in the London 
Chapbook, is the inevitable outcome of the 
puerility of the poets themselves. ‘We 
have brought them on ourselves. If we 
had listened to what Wordsworth said one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, there 
would be no need for the fulminations of 
these new prophets. Poets write too often 
not of what they really feel but of what 
they think poets ought to feel. Anyone 
who, laboring at the sweated trade of re- 
viewing, has had to battle with the turgid 
inrush of contemporary verse will have 
agreed, in moments of desperation, with 
M. Tzara, that literature ought to be de- 
stroyed. In ~more optimistic mood he 
would be content with a Society for the 
Prevention of Premature Poetry having 
statutory powers to interdict all writers of 
verse from talking of love, God, nature, or, 
worst of all, dreams.” 


“Reacting against the hopeless unreality of 
the stock subjects of poetry, the ‘youngest’ of 
contemporary poets seem to be trying to rid 
poetry of any sort of subject whatever. The 
old themes are all remorselessly scrapped. 

“Love goes first: a worn-out, nauseating 
topic that can be left for fools to sentimentalize 
over. Philosophy—that is too heavy; and, 
besides, what is the use of making up theories 
about the universe when they are all certain 
to be untrue? Beauty goes too; like love, it is 
so sickly and sentimental. Psychology fol- 
lows; it is too slow and boring and elaborate, 
and there is nothing new to say about it. And 
so everything goes, till there is nothing left 
but a few little jokes and a few sensations. 
This is surely a deplorable conclusion to what 
is in its beginnings a very healthy tendency; 
deplorable unless you desire, as some of the 
most implacably youthful Frenchmen avow- 
edly do, to destroy literature completely. Let 
us by all means puncture the bladder of pre- 
tentiousness, mock at lachrymose sentimental- 
ity, at fustian, at earnestness untempered by 
humor, at sickly sweet prettiness. But let us 


also remember that these things are the cor- 
ruptions of good; and because they are very 
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bad, shall we therefore reject the good things 
from which they have decayed—beauty, grand- 
eur, a serious philosophy of life, the great 
primary emotions? Too clever and too sen- 
sitive, we are perpetually haunted by the fear 
of having our work called sentimental or choc- 
olate-boxy. And so we are reduced to our 
clowns and our bright prismatic sensations. 
The process has not gone so far in England as 
it has in France, where M. Cocteau re-writes 


Shakespeare for performance by clowns from 
the Cirque Medrano and M. Tristan Tzara 
recites his onomatopoetic poems to the accom- 
paniment of an electric bell of eight-inch caliber 
(a periormance which it was recently my 
pleasure and privilege to attend). But the 
same tendency, advanced to a less extreme 
stage, is also discernible here. It will be well 
to look at the methods by which the poets of 
this school produce their effects.” 





NEW SECRETS FROM THE ROMANCE FACTORY 
OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


curiosity is the claim put forward by 

Jules Simon,* that Auguste Maquet, 
instead of the great Alexandre Dumas, is 
the only true begetter of “The Three 
Guardsmen."’ His book, which maintains 
that one of Dumas’s minor collaborators 
is the sole author of this romance, has had 
the unexpected effect, for reviewers in 
France, England and America, of placing 
Dumas himself in a more secure and su- 
preme position than ever before. For all 
of this new evidence, tending to minimize 
the genius of Dumas, really reveals him 
as possessing the alchemy of genius, work- 
ing those mysterious miracles which con- 
verted the baser metals of Maquet’s mate- 
rials into the pure gold of undying romance. 
Even Maquet himself recognized this 
mastery. This journeyman of literature 
planned to write a book on his intimacy 
with Dumas. He left a fragment, in 
which he admitted: “I will never belittle 
this great writer [Dumas], my master, and 
for a long time my friend. I proclaim him 
one of the most brilliant minds among the 


()' THE highest human and literary 


illustrious and the best perhaps among men 


of goodwill bone voluntatis—I have said 
among men.” 

Maquet was introduced to Dumas by 
Gerard de Nerval. Maquet was twenty- 
five and unknown. Dumas rewrote a play 
of Maquet’s. It was successfully pro- 
duced, but Dumas kept his part of it a 
secret. Maquet then wrote a story, which 
was refused by a newspaper. He handed 
it to Dumas. The result was a charming 





* HISTOIRE D'UNE COLLABORATION: ALEXANDRE Du- 
MAS ET AUGUSTE MaQguet. Documents Inédits. Por- 
traits et Facsimiles. Par Jutes Smion. Paris: Crés. 


romance in four volumes known as “Le 
Chevalier d'Harmental."" Dumas, as the 
London Times points out in a review of 
M. Simon's book, was really a past master 
in collaboration. He was truly the ‘‘mas- 
ter-mind”’ in his relations with such literary 
labor as was provided by Auguste Maquet, 
Paul Meurice, and the rest of his “hands”. 
Unaided they could not write a distin- 
guished or even a successful book by them- 
selves. In this connection the Times 
points out: 


“If A and B each write a story and carry it 
to C, who rewrites both, poor astonished A 
and B, when on publication the books are 
found to possess remarkable resemblance, are 
un‘ikely to say to their friends, ‘One of them is 
mine.’ Both Maquet and Meurice knew 
better And their case was that of the other 
collaborators, Gaillardet included. Of him it 
is related that at the first rehearsal of the Tour 
de Nesle which he had drafted he rose up and 
asked when his own piece would have its turn. 
Maquet then wrote another story which Dumas 
made into ‘Sy'vandire’; it is dedicated to 
Maquet. 


In the composition of the immortal 
“Three Guardsman,” Maquet himself ad- 
mitted his secondary importance: 


“All the execution of the ‘Mousquetaires’ is 
wrongly attributed to me. I had, by arrange- 
ment with Dumas, agreed to make an import- 
ant work from the first volume of the ‘Me- 
moires d’Artagnan.’ I had even, with the 
ardor of youth, begun the first volumes with- 
out a settled plan. Dumas happily intervened 
with his experience and talent. We finished 
it together. He recompensed me by writing 


“on a copy ‘Cui pars magna fuit.’ It is a 


solecism, but the intention is good.” 
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M. Simon confesses that this letter was 
not discovered until his book was going to 
press. Nevertheless he still claims for 
Maquet the sole authorship of the ro- 
mance. The critic of the London Times, 
on the contrary, is of the opinion that it 
was Dumas who possessed the magic touch: 


“We are sure that Maquet when he read it 
recognized the utter inadequacy of his own 
pen. Tho Dumas’s interpolations are few, 
they are astonishingly effective. With a few 
pen-strokes he raises to another level the mur- 
der of one woman by ten men—-the returning 
of a demon to hell to accomplish the ‘justice 
de Dieu.’ We would fain see Maquet’s first 
chapters written before ‘Dumas intervened 
with his experience and talent’; but it seems 
they have perished. 

“The conclusion we reach is that Maquet, 
the best of all Dumas’s collaborators, tho a 
second rate writer, was an invaluable assistant. 
He delved in the public libraries, dragged forth 
many good things, discussed them with the 
master, made plans, wrote rough drafts; nay, 
on occasions of dire necessity, sent portions of 
copy straight to the printers; but when work- 
ing without Dumas’s inspired encouragement 
he produced nothing possessed of much vital- 
ity. So it was with the other collaborators— 
Pier Angelo Fiorentino, Paul Bocage, Paul 
Meurice. Where are their works to-day? 
But fortunately one may be a first rate friend 
tho a second rate writer, and M. Simon has 
done well if he has proved only that while 
Maquet worked with Dumas they were as 
dear to each other as were two of the Mus- 
keteers. This, we believe, is Maquet’s best 
claim to our grateful remembrance.”’ 


Writing of the Simon evidence in the 


New York Times, Brander Matthews 
comes to a similar conclusion. Literary 
morals in the romance factory of Alexandre 
the Great were more honored in the breech 
than in the observance. On this point 
Professor Matthews writes: 


“It is only fair to admit that Dumas does 
not come into court with clean hands. He was 
a self-confessed plagiarist, unblushingly help- 
ing himself with both hands to anything that 
took his fancy or that he could turn to account, 
no matter where he happened on it, in French 
or in any French translation from any foreign 
tongue. He had no hesitation in acknowl- 
edging his ‘sources’, as the Shakespeareari 
scholars term them; indeed, when he was talk- 


ing about*himself, which was a favorite em- - 


ployment of his pen, he delighted in telling 
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where he had feund this or that situation, 
which he had borrowed and bettered. He 
made no secret of any of his literary depre- 
dations; he saw no reason why he should not 
be perfectly frank. He used to say, ‘I do not 
steal—I conquer:’ He put his single name to 
plays which he had written with collaborators 
who remained unavowed. But then on occa- 
sion—perhaps to evade the host of creditors by 
whom he was ever encompassed about—he did 
not sign plays in which he was a collaborator.” 


Nevertheless Professor Matthews thinks 
that M. Simon shows that Maquet was not 
merely one of the minor “factory hands.” 
He was more than a mere assistant. He 
was an associate almost on equal terms 
with the ‘‘head of the business’. ‘‘He was 
a full partner—even if his name was not in- 
cluded in the firm.’”” With M. Simon’s book 
before him, says Brander Matthews, Thack- 
eray would not have dismissed Maquet 
quite as cavalierly as he did in that ‘‘Round 
about Paper” entitled ‘‘On a Peal of Bells.” 


“They say that all the works bearing Dumas’s 
name are not written by him. Well? Does 
not the chief cook have aides under him? Did 
not Rubens’s pupils paint on his canvases? 
Had not Lawrence assistants for his back- 
grounds? For myself, being also du metier, 
I confess I would often like to have a compe- 
tent, respectable and rapid clerk for the busi- 
ness part of my novels, and on his arrival at 
eleven o'clock would say: ‘Mr. Jones, if you 
please, the archbishop must die this morning 
in about five pages. Turn to the article 
‘Dropsy’ (or what you will) in the encyclo- 
pedia. Take care there are no medical blun- 
ders in his death. Group his daughters, 
physicians and chaplains round him. In 
Wales’s ‘London,’ letter B, third shelf, you will 
find an account of Lambeth and some points of 
the place. Color in with local coloring. The 
daughter will come down and speak to her 
lover in his wherry at Lambeth Stairs,’ &c. 
Jones (an intelligent young man) examines the 
medical, historical, topographical books neces- 
sary; his chief points out to him in Jeremy 
Taylor (fol. London, MDCLV.) a few remarks 
such as might befit a dear old archbishop de- 
parting this life. When I come back to dress 
for dinner the archbishop is dead on my 
table in five pages, medicine, topography, 
theology all right, and Jones has gone home to 
his family some hours. Sir Christopher is the 
architect of St. Paul’s. He has not laid the stones 
or carried up the mortar. There is a great deal 
of carpenter’s and joiner’s work in novels which 
surely a smart professional hand might supply.” 





- VOICE S o/Livin Poets = 


Fletcher bewails the condition in Eng- 

land of writers in general and poets in 
particular. They are ground to pieces, we 
are told, between the ‘‘monstrous amal- 
gamations of capital” and ‘the equally 
monstrous indifference of the laboring 
classes to anything but the most gross 
material enjoyments.’’ There have never 
before been, he thinks, so many writers of 
talent living in obscurity in England 
there are today. He speaks of a novelist 
who is past middle age and has only re- 
cently had his first book accepted after a 
dozen refusals. This, of course, proves 
little or nothing. If it indicates anything 
at all it is that the conditions are improv- 
ing. But it is evident that Mr. Fletcher’s 
own experiences is what has caused this 
outburst. He goes on to say: ‘‘And even 
I—to take but a small instance—have just 
had a collection of verse which cost me 
five years’ work refused by the sixth pub- 
lisher to whom it was submitted.” 

Mr. Fletcher is a real poet and has been 
accepted as such on both sides of the sea. 
He was born in this country, but, like 
others who found too little to suit them 
in an American environment, went to 
England years ago to live, flinging back 
from time to time his caustic remarks 
about those of us who stayed here and 
sought to make our own country a little 
better for the poets and artists in general. 
For five years England has been carrying 
the gigantic burdens of war and its eco- 
nomic aftermath, and it is not surprizing 
if, in the present crisis, something is lack- 
ing in its appreciation of Mr. Fletcher. 
Perhaps also there is something lacking in 
Mr. Fletcher’s appreciation of the situa- 
tion in England and of the nature of the 
service which he is called on to render. 
It is also quite possible that in his case, 
as in other cases of poets who take not 
their art but themselves too seriously, the 
situation has been aggravated by an in- 


I THE London Nation Mr. John Gould 


growing egotism that blinds its possessor 
to the neéds of the world about him and 
gives him a wrong perspective of his own 
relations to those needs. There is cer- 
tainly epistolary evidence of this ingrowing 
egotism in the case of Mr. Fletcher and at 
least one other American poet resident in 
England. If, during their absence from 
this land, America has become far more 
hospitable not only to her own poets but 
to those coming to us from England and 
other lands, no credit is due them for that 
fact and if they are now missing some of 
that hospitality they have only themselves 
to blame. 

It is unusual to find in a writer of Mr. 
Masefield’s dramatic and narrative skill 
such power in contemplative poetry as he 
possesses. He is at home in the subjective 
and the objective alike. The Yale Review 
publishes the following: 


THE PASSING STRANGE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


UT of the earth to rest or range 
Perpetual in perpetual change 
The unknown passing through the strange. 


Water and saltness held together 
To tread the dust and stand the weather 
And plough the field and stretch the tether. 


To pass the wine cup and be witty, 
Water the sands and build the city, 
Slaughter like devils and have pity, 


Be red with rage and pale with lust, 
Make beauty come, make peace, make trust, 
Water and saltness mixed with dust; 


Drive over earth, swim under sea, 
Fly in the eagle’s secrecy, 
Guess where the hidden comets be; 


Know all the deathy seeds that still 
Queen Helen’s beauty, Caesar's will, 
And slay them even as they kill, 








Fashion an altar for a rood, 
Defile a continent with blood, 
And watch a brother starve for food; 


Love like a madman, shaking, blind 
Till self is burnt into a kind 
Possession of another mind; 


Brood upon beauty till the grace 
Of beauty with the holy face 
Brings peace into the bitter place; 


Probe in the lifeless granites, scan 
The stars for hope, for guide, for plan; 
Live as a woman or a man; 


Fasten to lover or to friend 
Until the heart-break at the end, 
The break of death that cannot mend; 


Then to lie useless, helpless, still 
Down in the earth, in dark, to fill 
The roots of grass or daffodil. 


Down in the earth, in dark, alone, 
A mockery of the ghost in bone, 
The strangeness passing the unknown. 


Time will go by, that outlasts clocks, 
Dawn in the thorps will rouse the cocks, 
Sunset be glory on the rocks. 


But it, the thing, will never heed 
Even the rootling from the seed 
Thrusting to suck it for its need. 


Since moons decay and suns decline 
How else should end this life of mine? 
Water and saltness are not wine. 


But in the darkest hour of night, 
When even the foxes peer for sight, 
The byre-cock crows; he feels the light. 


So, in this water mixed with dust, 
The byre-cock spirit crows from trust 
That death will change because it must, 


For all things change, the darkness changes, 
The wandering spirits change their ranges, 
The corn is gathered to the granges. 


The corn is sown again, it grows; 
The stars burn out, the darkness goes. 
The rhythms change, they do not close. 


They change, and we, who pass like foam, 
Like dust blown through the streets of Rome, 
Change ever, too; we have no home, 
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Only a beauty, only a power, 
Sad in the fruit, bright in the flower, 
Endlessly erring for its hour 


But gathering, as we stray, a sense 
Of Life, so lovely and intense, 
It lingers when we wander hence, 


That those who follow feel behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind, 
Our joy, a rampart to the mind. 


New York is getting into the habit of 
holding a dinner at least once a year in 
honor of Edwin Markham. His new vol- 
ume of poems has just appeared and will 
be noticed in this department later. The 
following lines in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
show no diminution in his lyric powers: 


GATES OF PARADISE 
By Epwin MARKHAM 

H, THE way was hard, and the wind was 

cold, 
And the fire in the heart was growing old; 
Then you shone on the sky like a throbbing 

star, 
And I saw the gates of the dawn unbar; 
You came to me here in this battle of men, 
And the horns of Arcady blew again 


Whenever I hear your spirit sing 

I feel the touch of a mystic wing; 

At the sudden glance of your tender eye 

I am up and under another sky; 

I have climbed from the dust; I have paid the 
price; 

I am treading the paths of my paradise! 


Another of the favorites of long standing 
gives us this in Harper's: 


A WALKING SONG 
By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ITH a Shakespeare in my pocket, and a 
blackened English brier, 
With a brook to run beside me, and the 
morning at its spring, 
With the climbing road before me, and the 
mountains catching fire, 
I feel as I imagine it must fcel to be a king. 


Be it April or October, wild-rose or silk-weed 


The larch’s tender green or the maple’s 
bannered gold, 
With my brier for my comrade, and my Shakes- 
peare for my god, 
I wonder what the people mean that talk of 
growing old. 
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“The Muses love the morning,” wrote Eras- 
mus long ago, 
And the only place to meet the gods is on 
the hills at morn; 
There still the sacred asphodel and mystic 
myrtle grow, 
And Memnon sings with joy because another 
day is born. 


O up into the radiance, forever on and on, 
3e it hoarfrost on the pasture or blossom 
on the vine, 
With a brier breathing incense, and a song to 
lean upon, 
A song from ‘‘As You Like It’”—is to lead 
the life divine. 


We like a sharp contrast once in a 
while and what could be a sharper contrast 
than that between Le Gallienne and Sand- 
burg? The latter can be tender and me- 
lodious at times, but his Muse is usually a 
roughneck and her favorite instrument is 
a horse-fiddle. But for all that, she is a 
creative artist. ‘Sandburg is in his real 
element in writing about great industries. 
In Poetry he has a characteristic poem on 
“Smoke and Steel.”’ It is too long to 
quote entire and the following extract must 
suffice: 


FROM “SMOKE AND STEEL” 
By Car_ SANDBURG 


A BAR of steel—it is only 

Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the 
blood of a man. 

A runner of fire ran in it, ran out, ran some- 
where else, 

And left—smoke and the blood of a man 

And the finished steel, chilled and blue. 


So fire runs in, runs out, runs somewhere else 
again, 

And the bar of steel is a gun, a wheel, a nail, 
a shovel, 

A rudder under the sea, a steering-gear in the 
sky. 

And always dark in the heart and through it, 

Smoke and the blood of a man. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Gary—they make 

their steel with men. 


In the blood of men and the ink of chimneys 

The smoke nights write their oaths: 

Smoke into steel and blood into steel; 

Homestead, Braddock, Birmingham, they 
make their steel with men. 

Smoke and blood is the mix of steel. 
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The birdmen drone in the blue; it is steel a 
motor sings and zooms. 


Steel barb-wire around The Works. 

Steel guns in the holsters of the guards at the 
gates of The Works. 

Steel ore-boats bring the loads clawed from 
the earth by steel, lifted and lugged by 
arms of steel, sung on its way by the 
clanking clam-shells. 

The runners now, the handlers now, are steel; 
they dig and clutch and haul; they hoist 
their automatic knuckles from job to job; 
they are steel making steel. 


Fire and dust and air fight in the furnaces; 
the pour is timed, the billets wriggle; the 
clinkers are dumped: 

Liners on the sea, skyscrapers on the land; 
diving steel in the sea, climbing steel in 
the sky. 


Finders in the dark, you Steve with a dinner 
bucket, you Steve clumping in the dusk 
on the sidewalks with an evening paper 
for the woman and kids, you Steve with 
your head wondering where we all end 
up— 

Finders in the dark, Steve: I hook my arm in 
cinder sleeves; we go down the street 
together; it is all the same to us; you 
Steve and the rest of us end on the same 
stars; we all wear a hat in hell together, 
in hell or heaven. 


We like this realistic picture from Mid- 
land (now published in Michigan): 


THE FRESHMAN 
By Epna TucKER MuTH 


E STANDS behind the barricade of 
books, 
A bit of raw life, in a deadened room; 
Great hands, red wrists, wide eyes and trem- 
bling lips, 
Waiting his doom. 


“You failed in English.” The great shoulders 
droop, 
One hand pulls gently at his shabby coat, 
The other rising stiffly tries to hide 
His trembling throat. 


Above the hardwood, where the white birch 
bends, 
The pine croons and the loon calls, and the 
deer 
Leaps through the furrows that his father 
turns 
To send him here. 
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He sees his father setting down the pails 
To greet a neighbor, who has been to town, 
‘Here, Thoralf, comes a letter from the boy” — 
The puzzled frown. 


He sees his mother, with her faded eyes, 
Her knotted hands, her smooth pale hair, 
His round-cheeked sisters, and the neighbor 
girl; 
They read and stare. 


Then for a moment there will be quick words, 
His father’s heavy oath, his sister's cries, 

His mother’s quiet voice, saying in Norsk, 
That Ole tries. 


He shoulders failure with a steadying lip, 
He turns his back upon the Learned One; 
Head up, chest out, goes down the corridor, 
His march begun. 
This strong sonnet by Miss Millay is 
taken from Aznslee’s. 


MIRAGE 
By Epona St. VINCENT MILLAY 


NCE more into my arid days like dew, 
Like wind from an oasis, or the sound 
Of cold, sweet water bubbling underground, 
A treacherous messenger, the thought of you 
Comes to destroy me; once more I renew 
Firm faith in your abundance whom I found, 
Long since, to be but just one other mound 
Of sand whereon no green thing ever grew. 


And once again, and wiser in rio wise, 
I chase your colored phantom on the air, 
And sob and weep and fall and curse and rise 
And stumble pitifully on to where, 
Miserable and lost, with stinging eyes, 
Once more I clasp—and there is nothing 
there. ' 


The Ladies’:Home Journal publishes a 
spring poem that is different. There is a 
deftness, a lightness of touch in it that is 
very bewitching: 


SPRING BLEW OPEN THE DOOR 


By WicctaAM GrRirFita 


PRING blew open the door; 
An aspen stirred 
And turned about 
As if in doubt 
Of the time of day 
Or so they say: 
Aad all of a sudden was something heard 
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That rose from a sigh to a ghostly shout, 
As now and again 

In a panic the rain 

Went scurrying over the forest floor. 

A bud came out— 

And then a bird. 


Spring blew open the door; 
On a near-by hill 

A robin found 

A place in the sun, 

And all in fun 

Made a rollicking sound 
That was less than a call 
And more than a trill, 
Sinking low and lower, 
And then was still. 

On all, on all 

Was the dawning grace 
Of a radiant face 

And a presence rare 

As the shadowy things 
That out of the air 

A dryad weaves. 

A rustle of leaves, 

A flutter of wings, 

A heavenly stir 

In the lilac tree— 

And a rogue of a bee 
Caught sight of Her. 


The Triad, published in New Zealand, 
and devoted to the three arts of literature, 
music and drama, is always stimulating, 
discriminating and honest. We find this 
—reminiscent but not too reminiscent of 
Tennyson—in its readable pages: 


VIRGINAL 
By Mary GILMORE 


OME not too soon, O happy day! 

Pause for a little while upon thy way; 
Still let the summit call, the way wind up, 
The sparkling nectar bead within the cup 


Come not too soon, O happy hour! 

The bud would dream once more 
flower; 

Would leave the still-closed gate, in happiness 

Latched for a moment on that last caress 


betore ut 


Come not too soon, My fullest Sheaf! 
Swift is the summer, and soon fall'n the leat 


This day, this day comes not again-—and 
ours! 

Though in new fields there blossom new 
flowers 
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What a pleasant little picture Mr. Noyes 
(in McClure’s) gives us in the following: 


THE BEE IN CHURCH 
By ALFRED NOYES 


HE nestling church at Ovingdean 
Was fragrant as a hive in May; 
And there was nobody within 
To preach, or praise, or pray. 


The sunlight slanted through the door, 
And through the panes of painted glass, 
When I stole in, alone, once more 
To feel the ages pass. 


Then, through the dim gray hush there droned 
An echoing plain-song on the air, 

As if some ghostly priest intoned 
An old Gregorian there. 


Saint Chrysostom could never lend 
More honey to the Heavenly Spring 

Than seemed to murmur and ascend 
On that invisible wing. 


So small he was, I scarce could see 
My girdled brown hierophant; 


But only a Franciscan bee 
In such a bass could chant. 


His golden Latin rolled and boomed. 
It swayed the altar-flowers anew, 
Till all that hive of worship bloomed 

With dreams of sun and dew. 


Ah, sweet Franciscan of the May, 
Dear Chaplain of the fairy queen, 
You sent a singing heart away 
That day, from Ovingdean. 


We like the note of virility in this from 
the New York Review: 


ON RECORD 
By RicHarD BuRTON 


WOULD not hand a baby face, 
Smooth and unscarred, to God on high, 

And say: ‘‘Hereon You will find no trace 
Of living, now I come to die.” 


No, battered up and down the ways, 
I give Him back this proof of me; 

Record of keen, tumultuous days, 
Life’s scars, for man or God to see. 





THE ELEPHANT REMEMBERS—A TALE OF 
THE JUNGLE 


This is the conclusion ofa story, the first part of which we published last month, by 
Edison Marshall, which appeared several months ago in Everybody's. It is one of the fifteen 
best stories published in American periodicals in the year 1919, in the judgment of a committee 
selected by the Society of Arts and Sciences to award prizes for the best two stories of the year 
The two to which the awards go and thirteen others, fifteen in all, are published in a volume, by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Vv “Khusru has failed to catch White-Skin 
but he has lived to tell many lic ibout it 
TS night fire of a little band of elephant- He comes to-night 
catchers burned fitfully at the edge of It was noticeable that Langur Dass, at the 
the jungle. They were silent men—for they edge of the circle, pricked up his ear 
had lived long on the elephant trails—and “Do you mean the white elephant of which 
curiously scarred and somber They smoked = ayn May ipur people tell so mat ’ he 
their cheroots, and waited for Ahmad Din to ~s De. Lite! ects a’ on 
sy ik re believe f t } ne ep nt wild 
You have all heard?” he asked at last in the junak 
\li but one of them nodded. Of cours 
this did not count the most despised one of Ahinad Din scowl + , a” 
them all—old Langur Dass who sat at the tell ye | re Prat fon . . 
edge of the shadow H one hair wa was ti ' ene , 
‘ ind his youth had gone where the sun the rict . , , 
t evening Thev acarcely addressed a = ve , 
¥ | to him or he to t he mm Troe he knew w 
lephants, but was he not possessed of evil Ml 
' lle was always without ruper ' ' . 
re of the wild that ould ' - tT 
feel the ‘ sth rite | we ‘ ' 
oriing | he standard | er bee 
the ’ » 3 ac heb 


sbject failure 
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| = another long hour they sat and per- 
fected their plans. Then they lay down 
by the fire together, and sleep dropped over 
them one by one. At last Langur sat by the 
fire alone. 

“You will watch the flame to-night,” 
Ahmad Din ordered. ‘‘We did not feed you 
to-night for pity on your gray hairs. And 
remember—a gipsy died in a tiger’s claws on 
this very slope—not six months past.” 

Langur Dass was left alone with his thoughts, 
Soon he got up, and stole out into the velvet 
darkness. The mists were over the hills as 
always. 

“Have I followed the tales of your greatness 
all these years for this?’’ he muttered. ‘“‘It is 
right for pigs with the hearts of pigs to break 
their backs in labor. But you, my Muztagh! 
Jewel among elephants! King of the jungle! 
Thou art of the true breed! Moreover I am 
minded that thy heart and mine are one! 

“Thou art born ten thousand years after 
thy time, Muztagh,” he went on. ‘‘Thou art 


of the breed of masters, not of slaves! We are 
of the same womb, thou and I. Can I not 
understand? These are not my people—these 


brown men about the fire. I have not thy 
strength, Muztagh, or I would be out there 
with thee! Yet is not the saying that brother 
shall serve brother?” 

He turned slowly back to the circle of the 
firelight. Then his brown, scrawny fingers 
clenched. 

“Am I to desert my brother in his hour of 
need? Am I to see these brown pigs put 
chains around him, in the moment of his 
power? A king, falling to the place of a 
slave? Siesteah, we will see what can be 
done! Muztagh, my king, my pearl, my 
pink baby, for whom I dug grass in the long 
ago! Thy Langur Dass is old, and his whole 
strength is not that of thy trunk, and men look 
at him as a worm in the grass. But haz! per- 
haps thou wilt find him an ally not to be 
despised !”’ we 


TS night had just fallen, moist and 
heavy over the jungle, when Muztagh 
caught up with his herd. He found them 
in an open grassy glade, encircled by hills, 
and they were all waiting, silent, as he sped 
down the hills toward them. They had heard 
him coming a long way. He was not attempt- 
ing silence. The jungle people had not got 
out of his way. 

The old bull that led the herd, seventy 
years of age and at the pride of his wisdom 
and strength, scarred, yellow-tusked and 
noble past any elephant patriarch in the 
jungle, curled up his trunk when he saw him 
come. He knew very well what would hap- 
pen. And because no one knows better than 
the jungle people what a good thing it is to 
take the offensive in all battles, and because it 
was fitting his place and dignity, he uttered the 
challenge himself. 

The silence dropped as something from the 
sky. The little pink calves, who had never 
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seen the herd grow still in this same way before, 
felt the dawn of the storm that they could not 
understand, and took shelter beneath their 
mothers’ bellies. But they did not squeal. 
The silence was too deep for them to dare to 
beeak. .... 

The herd stood like heroic figures in stone 
for a long moment—until Muztagh had 
replied to the challenge. He was so surprized 
that he couldn't make any sound at all at first. 
He had expected to do the challenging him- 
self. The fact that the leader had done it 
shook his self-confidence to some slight degree. 
Evidently the old leader still felt able to handle 
any young and arrogant bulls that desired his 
place. 

Then the herd began to shift. The cows 
drew back with their calves, the bulls surged 
forward, and slowly they made a hollow ring, 
not greatly different from the pugilistic ring 
known to fight-fans. The calves began to 
squeal, but their mothers silenced them. 
Very slowly and grandly, with infinite dignity, 
Muztagh stamped into the circle. His tusks 
gleamed. His eyes glowed red. And those 
appraising old bulls in the ring knew that such 
an elephant had not been born since the time 
of their grandfathers. 

They looked him over from tail to trunk. 
They marked the symmetrical form, the 
legs like mighty pillars, the sloping back, the 
wide-apart, intelligent eyes. His shoulders 
were an expression of latent might—power to 
break a tree-trunk at its base; by the con- 
formity of his muscles he was agile and quick 
as a tiger. And knowing these things, and 
ae sete them, and honoring them, devotees 
of strength that they were, they threw their 
trunks in the air till they touched their fore- 
heads and blared their full-voiced salute. 

They gave it the same instant—as mu- 
sicians strike the same note at their leader's 
signal. It was a perfect explosion of sound, a 
terrible blare, that crashed out through the 
jungles and wakened every sleeping thing. 
The dew fell from the trees. A great tawny 
tiger, lingering in hope of an elephant calf, 
slipped silently away. The sound rang true 
and loud to the surrounding hills and echoed 
and re-echoed softer and softer, until it was 
just a tiny tremor in the air. 

Not only the jungle folk marveled at the 
sound. At an encampment three miles 
distant Ahmad Din and his men heard the 
wild call, and looked with wondering eyes 
upon each other. Then out of the silence 
spoke Langur Dass. 

“My lord Muztagh has come back to his 
herd—that is his salute,’’ he said. 

Ahmad Din looked darkly about the circle. 
“And how long shall he stay?’’ he asked. 

The trap was almost ready. The hour to 
strike had almost come. 

EANWHILE the 


grand old _ leader 


stamped into the circle, seeming un- 
conscious of the eyes upon him, battle-scarred 
and old. Even if this fight were his last, he 
meant to preserve his dignity. 















Again the salute sounded—shattering out 


like a thunderclap over the jungle. Then 
challenger and challenged closed. 
At first the watchers were silent. Then as 


the battle grew ever fiercer and more terrible, 
they began to grunt and squeal, surging back 
and forth, stamping the earth and crashing the 
underbrush. All the jungle-folk for miles 
about knew what was occurring. And Ahmad 
Din wished his keddah were completed, for 
never could there be a better opportunity to 
surround the herd than at the present moment, 
when they had forgotten all things except the 
battling monsters in the center of the ring. 

The two bulls were quite evenly matched. 
The patriarch knew more of fighting, had 
learned more wiles, but he had neither the 
strength nor the agility of Muztagh. The late 
twilight deepened into the intense dark, and 
the stars of midnight rose above the eastern 
hills. 

All at once, Muztagh went to his knees. 
But as might a tiger, he sprang aside in time 
to avoid a terrible tusk blow to his shoulder. 
And his counter-blow, a lashing cut with the 
head, shattered the great leader to the earth. 
The elephants bounded forward, but the old 
leader had a trick left in his trunk. As 
Muztagh bore down upon him he reared up 
beneath, and almost. turned the tables. Only 
the youngster’s superior strength saved him 
from immediate defeat. 

But as the night drew to morning, the 
bulls began to see that the tide of the battle 
had turned. Youth was conquering—too 
mighty and agile to resist. The rushes of the 
patriarch were ever weaker. He still could 
inflict punishment, and the hides of both of 
them were terrible to see, but he was no 
longer able to take advantage of his openings. 
Then Muztagh did a thing that reassured the 
old bulls as to his craft and wisdom. Just asa 
pugilist will invite a blow to draw his op- 
ponent within range, Muztagh pretended to 
leave his great shoulder exposed. The old 
bull failed to see the plot. He bore down, and 
Muztagh was ready with flashing tusk. 

What happened thereafter occurred too 
quickly for the eyes of the elephants to follow. 
They saw the great bull go down and Muztagh 
stand lunging above him. And the battle was 
over. 

The great leader, seriously hurt, backed 
away into the shadowed jungle. His trunk 
was lowered in token of defeat. Then the 
ring was empty except for a great red-eyed 
elephant, whose hide was no longer white, 
standing blaring his triumph to the stars. 

Three times the elephant salute crashed 
out into the jungle silence—the full-voiced 
salaam to a new king. Muztagh had come 
into his birthright. 


Vil 


HE keddah was built at last. It was 
a strong stockade, opening with great 
wings spreading out one hundred yards, 
and equipped with the great gate that lowered 
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like a portcullis at the funnel end of the 
wings. The herd had been surrounded by the 
drivers and beaters, and slowly they had been 
driven, for long days, toward the keddah 
mouth. They had guns loaded with blank 
cartridges, and firebrands ready to light. At 
a given signal they would close down quickly 
about the herd, and stampede it into the 
yawning mouth of the stockade. ... 

“We will need brave men to stand at the 
end of the wings of the keddah,"” said Ahmad 
Din. He spoke no less than truth. The man 
who stands at the end of the wings, or wide- 
stretching gates, of the keddah is of course in 
the greatest danger of being charged and killed. 
The herd, mad with fright, is only slightly less 
afraid of the spreading wings of the stockade 
than of the yelling, whooping beaters behind. 
Often they will try to break through the circle 
rather than enter the wings. 

“For two rupees additional I will bold one 
of the wings,” replied old Langur Dass, 
Ahmad Din glanced at him—at his hard, 
bright eyes and determined face. Then he 
peered hard, and tried in vain to read the 
thoughts behind the eyes. “You are a 
madman, Langur Dass,” he said wonderingly. 
“But thou shalt lie behind the right-wing men 
to pass them torches. I have spoken.” 


“And the two extra rupees?” Langur 
asked cunningly. 
“Maybe.” One does not throw away 


rupees in Upper Burma, 

Within the hour the signal of “ Mail, mail!" 
(Go on, go on!) was given, and the final laps 
of the drive began. 


Te hills grew full of sound. The beaters 
sprang up with firebrandandrifle,andclosed 
swiftly about the herd. The animals moved 
slowly at first. The time was not quite ri 
to throw them into a panic. Many times the 
herd would leave their trail and start to dip 
into a valley or a creek-bed, but always there 
was a new crowd of beaters to block their path. 
But presently the beaters closed in on them. 
Then the animals began a wild descent squarely 
toward the mouth of the keddah. 

“Hai!” the wild men cried. “Oh, you 
forest pigs! On, on! Block the way through 
that valley, you brainless sons of jackals! 


Are you afraid? Ai! Stand close! Watch, 
Puran! Guard your post, Khusru! Now on, 
on—do not let them halt! Arre! Aihail” 


Firebrands waved, rifles cracked, the wild 
shout of beaters increased in volume. The 
men closed in, driving the beasts before them. 

But there was one man that did not raise 
his voice. Through all the turmoil and 
pandemonium he crouched at the end of the 
stockade wing, tense and silent and alone. To 
one that could have looked into his eyes, it 
would have seemed that his thoughts were far 
away. It was just old Langur Dass, named 


for a monkey and despised of men. 

He was waiting for the instant that the herd 
would come thundering down the hill, in order 
to pass lighted firebrands to the bold men who 
held that corner. 


He was not certain that he 
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could do the thing he had set out todo. Per- 
haps the herd would sweep past him, through 
the gates. If he did win, he would have to 
face alone the screaming, infuriated hillmen, 
whose knives were always ready todraw. But 
knives did not matter now. Langur Dass had 
only his own faith and his own creed, and no 
fear could make him betray them. 


UZTAGH had lost control of his herd. 

At their head ran the old leader that he 
had worsted. In their hour of fear they had 
turned back to him. What did this youngster 
know of elephant-drives? Ever the waving 
firebrands drew nearer, the beaters lessened 
their circle, the avenues of escape became more 
narrow. The yawning arms of the stockade 
stretched just beyond. 

“Will I win, jungle gods?” a little gray man 
at the keddah wing was whispering to the 
forests. ‘Will I save you, great one that I 
knew in babyhood? Will you go down into 
chains before the night is done? Az/ I hear 
the thunder of your feet! The moment is 
almost here. And now—your last chance, 
Muztagh!”’ 

“Close down, close down!"”" Ahmad Din 
was shouting to his beaters. ‘“‘The thing is 
done in another moment. Hasten, pigs of 
the hills! Raise your voice! Now! Atha!" 

The herd was at the very wings of the 


stockade. They had halted an_ instant, 
milling, and the beaters increased their 
shouts. Only one of all the herd seemed to 


know the danger—Muztagh himself, and he 
had dropped from the front rank to the very 
rear. He stood with uplifted trunk, facing the 
approaching rows of beaters. And there 
seemed to be no break in the whole line. 

The herd started to move on, into the 
wings of captivity; and they did not heed his 
warning squeals to turn. The circle of fire 
drew nearer. Then his trunk seemed to 
droop, and he turned, too. He could not 
break the line. He turned too, toward the 
mouth of the keddah. 

But even as he turned, a brown figure 
darted toward him from the end of the wing. 
A voice known long ago was calling to him—a 
voice that penetrated high and clear above the 
babble of the beaters. ‘“‘Muztagh!’’ it was 
crying. ‘‘Muztagh!’’ 

But it was not the words that turned 
Muztagh. An elephant can not understand 
words, except a few elemental sounds such as 
a horse or dog can learn. Rather it was the 
smell of the man, remembered from long ago, 
and the sound of his voice, never quite for- 
gotten. For an elephant never forgets. 

“Muztagh! Muztagh!” 

The elephant knew him now. He re- 
membered his one friend among all the 
human beings that he knew in his calfhood; 
the one mortal from whom he had received love 
and given love in exchange. 

“More firebrands!"’ yelled the men who 
held that corner of the wing. ‘‘Firebrands! 


Where is Langur Dass?” But instead of fire- 
brands that would have frightened beast 
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and aided men, Langur Dass stepped out 
from behind a tree and beat at the heads of 


the right-wing guards with a bamboo cane 
that whistled and whacked and scattered 
them into panic—yelling all the while— 
“Muztagh! O my Muztagh! Here is an 
opening! Muztagh, come!” 

And Muztagh did come—trumpeting— 
crashing like an avalanch, with Langur 
Dass hard after him, afraid, now that he 
had done the trick. And hot on the trail of 
Langur Dass ran Ahmad Din, with his knife 
drawn, not meaning to let that prize be lost to 
him at less than the cost of the trickster's life. 

But it was not written that the knife should 
ever enter the flesh of Langur Dass. 

The elephant never forgets, and Muztagh 
was monarch of his breed. He turned back 
two paces, and struck with his trunk. Ahmad 
Din was knocked aside as the wind whips a 
straw. 

For an instant elephant and man stood 
front to front. To the left of them the gates 
of the stockade dropped shut behind the herd. 
The elephant stood with trunk slightly lifted, 
for the moment motionless. The long-haired 
man who had saved him stood lifting up- 
stretched arms. 


[, was such a-scene as one might remem- 
ber in an old legend, wherein beasts and 
men were brothers, or such as sometimes 
might steal, like seamething remembered from 
another age, into a man’s dreams. Not here but 
in India, where men have a little knowledge of 
the mystery of the elephant, could it have 
taken place at all. 

For Langur Dass was speaking to my lord 
the elephant: 

“Take me with thee, Muztagh! Monarch 
of the hills! Thou and I are not. of the world 
of men, but of the jungle and the rain, the 
silence, and the cold touch of rivers. We are 
brothers, Muztagh. O beloved, wilt thou 
leave me here to die!” 

The elephant slowly turned his head and 
looked scornfully at the group of beaters 
bearing down on Langur Dass, murder shining 
no less from their ives than from their 
lighted eyes. 

“Take me,” the old man pleaded; 
herd is gone." 

The elephant seemed to know what he was 
asking. He had lifted him to his great 
shoulders many times, in the last days of his 
captivity. And besides, his old love for 
Langur Dass had never been forgotten. It all 
returned, full and strong as ever. For an 
elephant never can forget. 

It was not one of the man-herd that stood 
pleading before him. It was one of his own 
jungle people, just as, deep in his heart, he had 
always known. So with one motion light as 
air, he swung him gently to his shoulder. 

The jungle, vast and mysterious and still, 
closed its gates behind them. 


“thy 
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NOW IT IS CAPITAL, IN BILLIONS, THAT HAS 
GONE ON STRIKE 


HAT capital as well as labor can 

strike—and strike with quite as 

disquieting power and effect as 
labor—is attested by the fact that nearly 
twenty-five billions of dollars are now 
“loafing in bank” in the United States, 
afraid to venture out of the safety deposit 
vaults and help reduce the high cost of 
living. The country is witnessing the 
singular spectacle of its banks bursting 
with money as never before, without any 
corresponding increase in productive effort. 
On the contrary, with an actual decrease 
in some vital industries. Donelson Caf- 
fery, of Louisiana, is basing his candidacy 
for the United States Senate on certain 
imperative measures which, he asserts, 
must be taken at once to remedy this “un- 
healthy,” tho not ‘‘incurable” state of 
affairs. In the New Orleans Item we find 
him marshalling some formidable and 
highly interesting statistics in support of 
the argument that ‘‘the country is facing a 
crisis largely due to its monetary wealth 
having gone on a strike.” For instance, 
in 1913 the individual deposits in the 
United States were 17% billion dollars. 
In 1919, they were 37% billions, an in- 
crease of 114%. In 1913 the bank clear- 
ings were 173 billions of dollars. In 1918 
they were 321 billions. In 1913 the re- 
sources of the National Banks were 10% 
billions of dollars. In 1919, they were 22% 
billions, an increase of 107%. The gain in 
resources by the National Banks in 1919, 
over 1918, was $2,879,976,000, or 15.69%. 
The gain in resources by the State Banks 
during the same year was $4,009,032,000, 
or 17.92%. As showing how production 
has been lagging behind this increase in 
largely inactive deposits, we read that the 
1907 corn crop was 2,927,416,091 bushels. 
That of 1917 was 360,489,091 bushels less. 


That of 1916 was less, by 142,000,000 
bushels, than that of 1917. That of 1918 
was less, by 59,513,000 bushels, than that 
of 1913. The total corn crops for the five 
years succeeding 1913 was less by 100,950,- 
000 bushels than the total crops for the 
five years preceding 1913. With wheat, it 
is a similar story, notwithstanding the war 
bounties it enjoyed. The 1913 crop was 
763,000,000 bushels. That of 1916 was 
127,000,000 bushels less. The 1917 crop 
was likewise 127,000,000 bushels less than 
that of 1993. The crop of 1919 was 76,- 
000,000 bushels less than that of 1915. 
The crop of 1917 was 98,942,970 bushels 
less than that of 1907. The crop of 1918 
was 46,724,000 bushels less than that of 
1908. Beet sugar was quite prosperous 
during the war, yet the output has been 
practically stationary; the amount for 1913 
being 1,385,112,000 pounds, while for 1918 
it was 1,530,414,000 pounds. Cotton fell 
off 5,106,000 bales in 1919, as compared 
with 1914. Coal fell, in 1919, 142,000,000 
tons below the output in 1918. Steel in- 
gots decreased 9,000,000 tons in 1919 under 
1918. Gold and silver, for 1919, fell $14,- 
947,819 under 1918. The gain of four 
billions by the State Banks in one year 
alone, from 1918 to 1919, was exactly forty- 
six per cent. of the total resources of all the 
National Banks in 1908, while the gain by 
the latter of nearly twelve billions in the 
five years after 1913 was greater than all 
the increase in the National Banks in the 
forty years preceding. Several things are 
thus made evident: 


“Capital is afraid to venture forth from its 
safe haven in the banks. To reduce the high 
cost of living, the production of the necessaries 
of life must be made more tempting; and es- 
pecially must this be done in the always doubt- 
ful period while a start is being made. If we 
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let these increasing billions hide away in the 
banks, while industry continues to weaken and 
decay, we will be confronted with the spectacle 
of many people going hungry, in a land of 
fabulous wealth. What would hasten such a 
catastrophe is the fact that Europe is drawing 
upon this diminishing production, with an 
increasing hunger. Measured by value, our 
foodstuffs exported to Europe exceeded two 
and a half billions of dollars in 1919, as against 
half a billion in 1913. Measured by quantity, 
and taking the year 1911 as a basis, we ex- 
ported, in 1915, nearly four times; in 1916, 
over twice; in 1917, over three times, and 
in 1918 over twice the usual quantity of 
wheat.” 


Mr. Caffery contends that in order to 
bring more capital into the veins of indus- 
try, new ventures must be offered, for a 
reasonable period of years, either total 
exemptions or substantial decreases in the 
income tax schedules. He adds, perti- 
nently: 
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“Neither is it fair, in hazardous enterprises, 
to be called upon to pay a fortune in taxation 
one year and to go bankrupt the next. There 
ought to be an adjustment of the income tax 
over a period of years, so that the general 
average will be taken into consideration. By 
taking cognizance of these equities—by using 
the power to tax, as one to create, instead of 
one, as can be done, to destroy—our Govern- 
ment will soon be receiving, from new sources, 
more revenue from the income tax than ever 
before. The consumer must have more of 
the necessaries of life, and he must have them 
cheaper. Not only does the public safety 
require that this demand be heeded, but justice 
to the producer requires that it be done in 
such a way as to thus exempt or favor new 
operations, while they are in the infant indus- 
try class. Those that we ask to join the 
firing line, in the battle against the high cost 
of living, cannot be expected to carry, from the 
start, the same burdens that established busi- 
ness does. The measure indicated would do 
more than anything that could be devised to 
speedily reduce the high cost of living.” 





WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 
EQUALLY 


T MAY come as a shock to ‘advanced 
thinkers’ and those who are hopefully 
prophesying the ‘“‘dawn of a new day” 

in the economic and industrial world that 
even tho all incomes of $3,000 or more 
were pooled and equally distributed among 
our hundred and ten million people the 
yearly wage increase of each individual 
would only be $61. According to the 
report on incomes made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the number of persons in 
1917 who had for the year an income of 
$3,000 or more was 993,425. Their total 
income in excess of that amount per 
individual is reported as $6,145,993,879, 
which divided pro rata would add about $5 
a month to the pay envelope of each 
individual, including that of John D. As 
Putnam D. McMillan points out in 
Leslie’s, it is apparent that the standard of 
production for that year of great prosperity 
and war profits was not sufficient to 
maintain a standard of living of $3,000 
nor were the years 1914, 1915 and 1916. 
Granting that the division should not be 


IF ALL INCOMES WERE 
DIVIDED 


made among all but only among wage- 
earners, we read: 


“According to the census of 1910, 41.5% 
of the population of the United States was 
engaged in gainful occupations. This was 
an increase of 3.2% over the percentage in 1900. 
It is commonly acknowledged that since 


1910 there has been a further increase in the 
percentage of those engaged in occupations. 
Using, however, the percentage of 1910, we 


























find that the equal division among all 
engaged in gainful occupations of all surplus 
income over and above $3,000 received by 
any individual during the year 1917 would 
have resulted in the division of approximately 
$147 per wage-earner. While $61 per capita 
or $147 per wage-earne added to the income of 
those who suffered from extreme poverty 
would have to a limited extent assisted them, 
it is evident that such an increase would 
bring about no remarkable change in these 
times when the wage-earner receives from $3 
to $7 per day, or from approximately $1,000 to 
$2,500 per year. Such an increase would 
not result in a new era for the wage-earner. 
If this division of income were made, all 
possibilities in this direction would have been 
exhausted, and after the small increase was 
obtained by the wage-earner, a resulting loss in 
production through the killing of the reward of 
initiative and unusual ability might prevent 
the maintenance of the increase. After the 
division was made, if the amount divided 
were used for living expenses, there would 
also be a decrease in the amount of capital 
available for equipment to increase production. 
If, as population increases, the standard of 


CALIFORNIA AND PROHIBITION 
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living is to hold its own, to say nothing of being 
raised, the continued saving of capital for 
investment in improved equipment is neces- 
sary. Earnings which are converted into 
capital become means of production, and as 
such benefit the entire population. If the 
total existing income were divided equally, 
each recipient of $61 or $147 would by the 
destruction of all individual incentive, by the 
destruction of the basis upon which our whole 
prosperous development has been reached, 
endanger the $1,000 to $2,000 per year which 
he now receives.”’ 


The writer has endeavored to illustrate 
why the great desire of the people to 
reduce poverty and promote a_ higher 
standard of living cannot be accomplished 
by division. ‘What is necessary is the 
use of this vast force not in quarreling over 
the distribution of a few dollars per capita 
per year, already being redistributed 
through the graduated income and in- 
heritance taxes, but to increase the stand- 
ard of production.” That is the way he 
sums up the matter. 





PROHIBITION BOOMS THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE 
INDUSTRY 


HEN California was asked to vote 

\ \ on going ‘‘dry,”’ the prediction was 
made that prohibition would bring 

ruin to an industry three generations old 
and representing an investment of $70,000,- 
000. Wine grape-growers and vineyard 
associations raised a large campaign fund 
for their protection, impressed upon the 
voters by parades, pamphlets and posters 
the devastation that prohibition would 
inflict and emphasized the injustice of the 
State in encouraging the wine grape-grow- 
ers to invest in an industry for over sixty 
years, and then suddenly making wine 
manufacture an outlaw industry. So much 
for predictions. The actuality, writes H. 
G. Tinsley, in Forbes’ Magazine, is that 
never before was the grape-grower so pros- 
perous as now. Prices of dried grapes have 
gone to higher figures than the growers 
ever dreamed of.- Shipments of grapes 
from California last fall were nine thou- 
sand carloads in excess of any previous 


record. A leading wine-grower, George 
Belcher, of the California Wine-Growers 
Association, is quoted as saying: 


“If anything was evident to our prophetic 
eyes in past years, it was the ruin of all our 
thousands of acres of wine vineyards. The 
vast sums that we have spent in self-protection 
against the advance of ‘dry’ laws and the out- 
lawing of our industry, and all the statements 
that the association has made about the toil 
and money spent in creating wine vineyards, 
were made in earnestness. Imagine, there- 
fore, how amazed was the State last July to 
have profitable prices offered for dried grape 
crops, where we had anticipated financial ruin. 
By August $25 a ton was offered, and by the 
end of that month $30 and even $40 a ton was 
gladly paid. More buyers were abroad among 
the growers, from Oregon to Mexico, than we 
had even seen. Hundreds of growers had 
expected prices so low that it was doubtful if 
their crops would be worth harvesting. In a 
majority of years $20 a ton has been the rule 
for the grape products. Many a person got 
double that.” 
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Already, we read, buyers are in the field 
for the 1920 crops at $30 a ton, and it is 
more than likely that prices will run as high 
as last year. The largest Italian vineyard- 
ist, Giusseppe Voncelli, in the famous 
Cucamonga district, states that his crop 
last fall paid three-quarters the cost of the 
whole property and that if he accepts 
present offers for the 1920 crop, he will be 
$95,000 ahead of the cost of the vineyards 
and equipment. 

The bill now before Congress, providing 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the estab- 
lishment of viticultural stations in Cali- 
fornia, is viewed with optimism by the 
wine grape-growers. The Agricultural De- 
partment has hopes that what is known as 
the Zante grape, which comes from Greece, 
can be admirably adapted from wine 
grapes. It is in growing demand. Exper- 
iments show that a great portion of the 
vines can be changed in a few months to 
Zante grape vines, from the fruit of which 
the best currants are made. Here are a 
few additional facts: 


“There has come a tremendous call for Cali- 
fornia table grapes. The call could not be 
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supplied last November. In 1919 Malaga 
and Sultana grape shipments reached 172,000 
tons, against less than 25,000 tons up to 1912. 
Experts in transportation of fruits estimate 
that the table grape crop moved to eastern 
markets will run over 240,000 tons in 1920. 
Instead of the cork sawdust from Spain and 
Mediterranean countries, redwood sawdust 
from California mills has been found an ex- 
cellent means of preserving grapes in transfer. 
The experiment station is viewed as a future 
preventive against a disastrous fall in prices, 
in case the ‘dry’ amendment should finally 
bring what the ‘wets’ predicted. There is an 
immense amount of experimenting to be done 
to develop the most serviceable grape vine for 
producing grapes for the table and for currant 
making. In the seventy years of wine pro- 
duction in California seven hundred varieties 
of vines have been imported from the Old 
World. Such a wide collection of vineyard 
stocks was never before known. Vineyards 
created from desert tracts will not revert to 
desert conditions. That’s certain. There will 
be experimenting to find what sort of vines 
may be grafted into table grapes and into 
raisins and currants, but it will be done. The 
oft-painted picture of disheartened wine vine- 
yardists tearing up acres of vines and starting 
their fortunes all over again, has not come to 
pass.” 





“A NEW ARTIFICIAL LIGHT OF VITAL EFFECT 
TO IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


NEW form of artificial lighting which 

has aroysed widespread interest 

among illuminating engineers, dye 
makers, wall-paper manufacturers and in 
the textile trades, is the invention of 
George Sheringham, an English artist and 
designer. His device produces daylight 
artificially and enables colors to retain 
their true values under artificial light. 
One is so accustomed to regard paints and 
pigments, dyes and stains as being ‘‘colors” 
that it is often forgotten that, in reality, 
they are simply materials that reflect a 
particular colored light or a combination 
of colored lights—that the color itself is 
not in the material but in the light that 
shines on it. Says the Scientific American: 


“It is in this that daylight differs so widely 
from artificial light. Daylight, the clear white 


light of a north window beloved of artists on 
account of its comparatively unvarying value, 
consists of rays of light of all colors mixed in a 
certain proportion, Artificial light contains, 
it is true, all these colors, but the quantity of 
red and yellow rays exceeds so much the blues 
and violets that dyes and pigments, when 
examined under it, take on a totally different 
hue as compared with their appearance in day- 
light. The problem, then, which Mr. Shering- 
ham set himself to solve was how to obtain a 
light which reduced the red and yellow rays 
of artificial light, and increased the blue and 
violet rays which form such a notable feature 
of daylight when viewed through the spectro- 
scope. That he has done so no one who has 
seen the apparatus can doubt. Under the new 


light, blues and greens shine out as brilliantly 
as the reds, instead of being diminished to 
about one-ninth and one-half respectively as 
is the case when viewed under an ordinary 
electric bulb. Delicate graduations of grays 
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THE NEW REFLECTOR, SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, IS PLACED OVER AN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
BULB JAPANNED BLACK BELOW TO THROW ITS LIGHT DOWNWARD. 


and blues become zasily apparent, and ‘navy’ 
blue loses that black appearance which it takes 
on under artificial light, and is seen again in 
its true color. Yellows again, the finer shades 
of which are so difficult to distinguish that 
many artists find it necessary to keep them on 
a separate palette when painting in the eve- 
ning, can be distinguished as easily as in bright 
daylight, a point which will appeal strongly 
to artists, who so often find the hours of day- 
light too short for the work that has to be 
crowded into them. The most extraordinary 
changes, too, are found in the purples and 
violets, which lose that distressing red tinge 
that so mars their splendor. White, which 
by its very nature can never be seen under 
,artificial light, shows itself again in its intrin- 
sic beauty—a most convincing proof of the 
reality of the change which this invention has 
effected in artificial lighting.”’ 


The apparatus itself consists of a shade, 
on the under surface of which is a colored 
design, carefully worked out in accordance 
with a mathematical formula. The light 
from an electric bulb is thrown on this 
surface in such a manner that all the rays 
strike the shade and are diffused into the 
surrounding atmosphere. The _transfor- 
mation into “daylight’’ is effected by the 
nature, proportion and grouping of the 
colors, which, we read, have the effect of 





absorbing the excess rays from the red end 
of the spectrum and apparently reinforcing 
those rays found toward the violet end, in 
which artificial light is so deficient. r 

The apparatus, in a simple form, was 
first worked out and used by the inventor 
in his own studio in the autumn of 1918. 
Later, it was shown to Major Klein, ad- 
viser in color physics to the Calico Printers 
Association. Experiments followed and 
proved so satisfactory that it was en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the Association. 
As to the uses to which the invention can 
be put, we read: 


“Artists, the quality of whose work depends 
in a great measure on the quality of their light, 
to whom a light which shows ‘false’ colors is 
only one degree better than no light at all, 
will doubtless welcome it with enthusiasm. 
Indeed, there are indications that the art 
schools of today are as well aware of its possi- 
bilities as the color craftsmen of commerce, 
but it is among the latter, the color printers, 
the wall paper manufacturers, the dye works, 
the textile trade, all that intricate mass of 
interdependent industries into which color en- 
ters, who now depend upon daylight for that 
matching and grading of colors which is the 
very keynote of their success—it is among 
these that the invention will make its strong- 
est and most lasting appeal.” 
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FORESEES A MARKET FOR FORTY MILLION 
AUTOMOBILES 


T IS easy to revel in statistics when 

dealing with the automobile industry, 

present and prospective. A prophet 
of the industry is quoted, in the New York 
Tribune, as saying that there is a market 
ahead for more than forty million auto- 
mobiles, besides those already built, and 
the way he arrives at this conclusion is 
that the United States, with 106,000,000 
people, has 7,600,000 automobiles, one for 
every fourteen persons, whereas in the 
rest of the world there are more than 1,565,- 
000,000 people owning a total of 717,000 
automobiles, or one for every 2,182 per- 
sons. Supposing, it is ingeniously sug- 
gested, that the rest of the world absorbs 
one car to every fifty persons, as is quite 
possible, there will be a market for 31,300,- 
ooo cars. Add to this an average of one 
car for every six persons in the United 
States, or 9,000,000 additional cars, and 
the result is a total of 40,300,000 cars. 
Of course, this is speculative, but there 
are some imposing facts as to the auto- 
mobile industry in 1919. _ For instance: 


“Ninety manufacturers of passenger auto- 
mobiles and one hundred and seventy builders 
of motor trucks in thirty-two states, employing 
580,000, produced approximately 1,586,787 
passenger cars and 305,142 trucks, valued at 
$1,807,593,829, in the last twelve months. A 
small group of automobile tire manufacturers 
produced more than half the 30,000,000 tires 
made in 1919, with the other half manufac- 
tured by two hundred and thirteen small 


companies, In 1920 it is estimated that 40,- 
000,000 tires will be produced. Automobile 
exports last year were of startling totals. The 
value of motor vehicles and parts sent abroad 
to eighty-one countries was $146,334,516, of 
which 62,624 were passenger cars valued at 
$68,945,740, while 14,748 were commercial 
vehicles worth $35,372,419. The value of 
parts exported was $42,016,284. It is esti- 
mated that there were in 1919 62,036 auto- 
mobile dealers, garages and repair shops in the 
United States. Of the total 32,317 were pas- 
senger car dealers, 18,943 were truck dealers, 
36,427 were garages and 43,381 were repair 
shops.” 


Farmers, we are told, are not only the 
largest users of motor trucks but they 
purchased nearly half of the automobiles 
manufactured last year. Lovers of horse 
flesh will regard with sadness the fact that 
3,600,000 horses were displaced by motor 
trucks during the year. At the same time 
it is estimated that fifteen million acres of 
land were released for food production by 
the use of trucks and tractors. Inciden- 
tally, we read that altho the United 
States leads the world in motor driven 
vehicles, only twelve per cent of our roads 
are surfaced. Evidence of the need for 
more and better highways, especially in 
view of a 1920 production of 1,500,000 
automobiles, is contained in the statement 
that state and municipal appropriations 
of $600,000,000 are to be spent on hard- 
surfaced roads during the year. 





WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE GOLD 


world annually produced less than 
$30,000,000 worth of gold. Then the 
goldfields in California were discovered and 
within four years the production had in- 
creased three-fold. In 1860 the world pro- 


SS world “annually years ago the whole 


duction was nearly $100,000,000; by the end 
of the century it was three times that, while 
in 1915 the gold mines of the world reached 
a maximum production of $469,000,000. 
Thus in about seventy years the gold out- 


put has been multiplied by seventeen, yet 
the population has increased by only 
ninety per cent., tho that of civilized 
countries has more than doubled. As the 
American Jeweler points out, the wealth of 
these countries having increased enor- 
mously, and as gold is their medium of 
exchange and basis of currency, their 
people require a great deal more gold for 
coinage purposes. Several countries which 
prior to the Civil War were working on a 

















silver or paper currency have come up to 
the gold standard, the latest of these being 
Spain. Another and most important point 
is the enormous amount of gold now used 
in industry. For the arts such as jewelry, 
gold plate, gold leaf, for purposes of 
ornament and decoration, the world is now 
using three times as much gold in a year as 
the entire production in 1845. The waste 
of gold is another factor which keeps down 
the supply. Says the American Jeweler: 


“Few people consider how great is the waste 
of gold by wear and tear. In the course of 
one year’s ordinary use a five-dollar gold 
piece loses one\and a half per cent. of its weight. 
The aggregate lost in this way by the gold 
coin throughout the world amounts to many 
millions of dollars every year. Then, every 
ship that goes to the bottom takes with her a 
certain amount of gold. It may be a small 
amount or it may be millions of dollars. In 
addition, there is much gold lost every year 
through the burning of stores and dwellings. 
Besides all this, there is the matter of hoard- 
ing. In countries where banks are not found 
in every town the people who have gold hide or 
bury it. In many cases they die without 
revealing their hiding-places. In this way 
India alone swallows up several million 
dollars worth of gold yearly, China more, 
while Africa is at present absorbing gold 
in this way at the rate of more than five 
million dollars a year. The money is paid 
as wages to Kaffir laborers at the mines, 
and by them carried away to their kraals 
whence it never returns.” 


PROFITS IN DIFFERENT BUSINESSES 
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In the ten months’ period ending with 
October last, exports of gold from the 
United States totaled $270,000,000, rep- 
resenting by far the greatest outward 
movement of the metal in our history, 
save for the $360,000,000 sent abroad in the 
first ten months of 1917. In the year 1915 
the production of gold in the United 
States was about $101,000,000; in 1918, 
$68,000,000, and this year it will be 
between $55,000,000 and $60,000,Q00. 
Meanwhile, the consumption of gold in 
jewelry and other manufactures is in- 
creasing. The consumption of gold in the 
arts in this country this year will exceed the 
country’s production, and this is one of the 
chief gold-producing countries of the world. 

America, we read, has secured the 
services of approximately ninety per cent. 
of the export gold and silver-workers who 
were engaged in the business prior to the 
war. Virtually the entire world is now 
dependent upon this country for oriental 
jewelry. Among the artificers who have 
come to the United States and are now 
settled permanently are the cleverest of 
the workmen who for years manufactured 
in Europe the ‘“‘antique’’ mountings which 
have been so much in demand. In 
Maiden Lane, New York, alone, there are 
more than fifty of the most skilful de- 
signers at work. Many of these men 
were in The Netherlands or in Belgium, 
some were in Bulgaria, a few in France and 
Switzerland before the war. 





HOW MUCH DO THE IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIES EARN? 


ROFITS from mining coal have been 

stated in the newspapers by the 

Treasury Department, but a state- 
ment about normal profits for all busi- 
nesses, which was issued about the same 
time, has gotten little attention. The nor- 
mal profits in question are for the pre-war 
period laid down in the law for taxes on 
excess profits. The law made it the duty 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
announce the average rates of profits in 
I91t, 1912 and 1913 for each kind of 


business, in order that corporations not 
in business in the pre-war period might 
use these averages in making their deduc- 
tions. The Commissioner has now per- 
formed this duty. 

For most kinds of business the announce- 
ment places the average in I9I1I-1913 -as 
not over 10 per cent. Exactly what the 
average was for these businesses, conse- 
quently, is not shown. This circumstance 
comes about through the provision of law 
which says the deduction is not to be less 
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than 10 per cent. of invested capital. 
Businesses for which the average was in 
excess of 10 per cent. are: 


Shipbuilding—wooden craft of all kinds 10.15 


Cotton spinning—fine yarns..........10.17 
Wire cables, fences, springs, nails and 
RTA Ween nig Gea ote ccetaker seo 10.24 
acai, 5)s vides aces cba oh 10.28 
Stationary goods, school a rae office 
system supplies. . ; . 10.35 
Teste machinery .--. 06. oe cece ee 10.42 
Merchants, wholesale................ 10.45 
Cardboard, box materials............. 10.48 
Professional and scientific instruments 
including dental supplies, optical 
goods, surgical appliances, photo- 
eragerc materigis. ......:......... 10.50 
Cleansing and polishing preparations, 
soaps and washing compounds. .... 10.56 
Canning, preserving and evaporating 
fruits, vegetables, fish, oysters and 
shrimp. . aise tha 10.67 
Leather manufactures................ 10.69 
Special package goods, such as corn- 
starch, macaroni, etc., breakfast 
foods and cereal products.......... 10.79 
Food preparations, not elsewhere speci- 
DOP RUE Dette ear 18.83 
Coffee roasting, grinding spices, coffee 
SS CP ee 
eer eee 10.94 
Druggists’ preparations, including per- 
fumery, cosmetics and patent medi- 
a i i din nk hanes aint 10.98 
Mucilage and paste... ere 
Bread and other bakery products . . * SEE 11.27 
Ammunition, explosives and fireworks.. 11.28 
Blacking, bluing, stains and dressings, 
dyestuffs, coloring materials, inks, 
paints and varnishes.............. 11.44 
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Phonographs and all other musical in- 


struments (not including pianos 

MEINE 35's 4:5. 6:00h Sold oped na Do « 11.53 
RIOR ee ne een 11.73 
TN oi oo 5 a np ¥ks4'o-gmeen 11.81 
Ne ene 11.82 
Awnings, tents, tarpaulins, etc. ....... 11.88 
Waste—cotton and wool, linters and 

Ce oa eee ST 11.89 
I «6 5.05 505.. ceea eet. tee 11.90 
PE SUMO. 55 lw ec Sas 11.97 
Silk dying and finishing. . . 12.10 


Washing machines and clothes s wringers 12.22 
Oleomargarine and other butter and lard 


pues 6S eet a. 12.45 
Abrasive products, including emery 
wheels, sand paper, corundum...... 12 72 
WN. 5 isis oe web vaeed Re cteatast 12.87 
Forestal pursuits, naval stores, charcoal 
burning and grinding............. 13. 
Type founding, stereotyping, electro- 
os oie. cette tee steers 13.17 
Railway express companies........... 13.89 
Daeking powder, Fear... oo. se se 14.44 
Signs and advertising novelties. ....... 14.45 
Soda fountain apparatus, siphons...... 15.20 


Needles, pins, metal hair pins, pen points 15.54 
Asbestos wares, magnesia, material for 


SNES ovo cc ee lose reeadiody 16.88 
Merchant tailoring, needlework, etc.... 17.14 
Pipe lines . Pee. 
Bags and bagging cotton and burlap. . 17.34 
Photographs and art portraits......... 19.66 
Corsets and brassieres...............- 19.90 


Of course, these figures are somewhat 
obsolete, being expressly for the pre-war 
period. Accordingly, they can _ scarcely 
serve as an exact guide for post-war in- 
vestments. 





NEW CAR CONNECTOR ELIMINATES DEATH 
JUGGLING 


AILROAD men have been keenly 
alive for years to the stortcomings of 
the automatic coupler and air brake, 

which latter invention, paradoxically, per- 
petuated hazards which the automatic 


coupler was primarily designed to remove. 
In other words, it is still necessary for 
trainmen to get between cars to connect or 
to disconnect the hose links in the air 
improvements 


brake line; and further 





require that they shall make two more 
such connections while out of sight of the 
engine driver. The desire has been to 
develop a simple, substantial, dependable 
apparatus which would connect the hose 
when the cars come together and dis- 
connect them without human aid when the 
cars were parted. This need, simple as it 
may appear, has involved the expenditure 
of millions of dollars by some of the great 
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A “LIFE-SAVER” IN RAILROADING. 


Showing two freight cars about to be coupled. The “gathering prongs” of the automatic connector are 
coming together to join the air line of the braking system. 


railway supply companies and the problem 
has remained to be solved by an Oregon 
blacksmith, Joseph Robinson, whose auto- 
matic car connector has just been adopted 
by the railroads of Canada and, we read, is 
affecting a vast saving in time and material 
as well as in lives. Telling the story of the 
invention, in the New York Sun, Robert G. 
Skerrett says that at the age of eighteen the 
inventor, having devised an adjustable 
wrist pin for reciprocating engines, left his 
forge at Cottage Grove, Oregon, and 
removed to the wider field of Salem, in the 
same State, where he evolved a contrivance 
which would automatically return a type- 
writer carriage to the starting position 
when reaching the end of the line. With 
these accomplishments to his credit: 


“He felt warranted in taking up. his abode 
in a typical old western restaurant in Salem, 
where his board and well nigh bare room 
imposed a weekly tax of three dollars. A 
brakeman on a line touching Salem also lived 
at that modest hostelry and occupied the small 
companion chamber on the same _ floor. 
Mutuality of discomfort threw young Robin- 
son and the railroad man together, and the 
latter, talking shop, asked his fellow boarder 
one evening why he did not do something to 
improve the hand coupling of the train pipe. 
The suggestion appealed to ingenious Joseph, 
and as he was rich in time to spare he promptly 
attacked the problem. Ere long it dawned 


upon him that the mere improving of the 
coupling would not be enough. He felt that 
more would be gained and better air service 
assured if he could make an automatic con- 
nector, for this would do away with the 
uncertainties and the hazards of hand con- 
necting. Calling to his aid a local tinsmith, 
Robinson produced what is now known as a 
pin and funnel type of connector—the pin 
being designed to effect a union with the 
opposite air line member through the guiding 
action of the latter’s funnel-like receiver. So 
far so good; but reflection and even a casual 
study of working conditions on a railroad, 
especially in winter weather, soon convinced 
Robinson that snow and ice would make his 
connector ineffective. With commendable 
directness he therefore consigned his first 
creation to the scrap heap and with unabated 
interest set about attaining the needful end by 
approaching his goal in a radically different 
manner. ; 
“He elected to effect automatic connec- 
tion by bringing the open ports of the air, 
the signal, and the steam lines simultaneously 
together, surface to surface, when the cars 
were coupled, using a strong spring on each 
half of his connector to maintain this union 
leakproof in service no matter how the train 
undulated or swung in speeding over the road- 
bed. For the purpose of centring the airbrake 
connection on freight trains or the triple con- 
nections of brake, signal and heating systems 
on passenger trains, he equipped each opposing 
connector member with two outspread gather- 
ing prongs, so placed that they would inter- 
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lock when brought together. Next he mounted 
his two connector elements upon a cunningly 
devised universal joint, and, pivoted in this 
fashion, he made sure that the pipe ports 
would not be jarred out of alignment as the 
supporting cars swayed unevenly. There 
were plenty of technical sceptics ready to 
proclaim that the contact faces of the connector 
would wear away quickly and cause leakage of 
air and steam; and when Joseph Robinson said 
he would use rubber gaskets to insure a tight 
junction at those ports, these gentry were loud 
in their derision, for they knew that only metal 
or special composition gaskets would endure 
for any length of time at all in the usual train 
pipe couplings. But the inventor had no 
intention of following current practice. He 
cleverly devised a model rubber gasket and set 
it in an annular recess which was enough 
larger to permit the elastic packing a certain 
amount of play back and forth, and yet with 
its lip projecting a trifle beyond the face of the 
port when not sealed. Now see what this has 
made possible. When the two parts of the 
connector grip one another the slightly pro- 
truding and opposing gaskets come together 
as the cars are coupled, and this interferes 
momentarily with the flow of the air or steam 
in such a way as to set up a reaction which 
actually causes the rubber packing to seat and 
seal itself effectually—the higher the pressure 
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the tighter this union. By this ingenious 
arrangement Robinson succeeded in making 
the steam or compressed air close its own 
avenue of escape.” 


A time ago he took his apparatus to 
Washington City, expecting to dispose of 
it in short order. As a fact, the trials of 
his connector were astonishingly satis- 
factory and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission examined it and commended 
it. But “the vastness of our railway 
rolling stock, the widespread network of 
steel rails and intercommunication of 
scores and scores of competing lines, call- 
ing for interchangeability, postponed adop- 
tion, despite the acknowledged merits of 
his remarkably simple and effective mech- 
anism. But our northern neighbor, Cana- 
da, is hot so hampered, while the stren- 
uous character of her railroad service, 
particularly during the cold months, made 
her more receptive, with the result that the 
railroads of the Dominion have set the 
pace for us and as rapidly as possible both 
freight and passenger cars are being 
equipped with this much desired life 
saving and efficiency promoting invention.” 





WHY STOCKS DECLINE WHILE BUSINESS 
APPARENTLY FLOURISHES 


\ A THEN securities began to decline 
a few months ago we were in the 
midst of the greatest industrial 
boom of recent times; almost every manu- 
facturing concern was far behind its orders, 
and the shortage of labor was so pro- 
nounced that there were almost two jobs for 
every man. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that a large unsatisfied demand for goods 
and labor insure continued prosperity. If 
this were true, we should always find an 
absence of unfilled orders and a plethora 
of labor during pre-panic times; but just 
the contrary is the case. Labor has been 
scarce, independent and high-priced in 
almost every pre-panic year of British and 
American history, and there has always 
been a dearth of goods in such times. 
Prior to the panic of 1907 unfilled steel 
orders increased seventy-six per cent. in 





eighteen months; shortly before the panic 
of 1873 unfilled iron orders increased so 
rapidly in spite of continuous new high 
records in iron production that pig iron 
prices rose forty-three per cent. in six 
months; and there were huge unfilled 
orders for all kinds of raw and other mate- 
rials just before the panics of 1884 and 
1897 and the British panic of 1866. Pros- 
perity, moreover, feeds upon capital much 
as population feeds upon bread. As a 
writer in Forbes Magazine puts it, to sus- 
tain a growing population without a larger 
and larger supply of flour is as impractic- 
able as to sustain growing prosperity with- 
out more and more capital for it to feed 
upon. Prosperity simply means more 
spending money and a bigger demand for 
goods, and the greater the demand becomes 
the more merchants and producers must 





A CRUSADE AGAINST RATS 


borrow. All of which concerns the Stock 
Exchange, which is the equivalent of a big 
bank for the handling of permanent capital. 
As contrasted with permanent or fixed 
capital, the banks of the country handle 
temporary or liquid capital. When, for 
example, a shoe manufacturer wants $100,- 
ooo to carry his inventories until he can 
realize upon his semi-annual sale of shoes, 
he borrows it at the bank; but when he 
wants $2,000,000 to build a new shoe fac- 
tory, he gets it by issuing stocks or bonds 
through the Stock Exchange. 

As we approach the climax of a boom in 
business, says the writer in Forbes, the 
conversion of liquid into fixed capital be- 
comes more and more rapid. For instance, 
in the depression of 1904 the amount of 
new securities issued per month often fell 
below $50,000,000; but late in 1906 and 
early in 1907 when the boom was ending it 
increased to about $200,000,000. Reasons 
for this rapid conversion of liquid into fixed 
capital around the end of an era of pros- 
perity are clear and abundant. The big 
demand for stecks renders it easy for cor- 
porations to issue and sell additional capital 
stock; and just at this very time these cor- 
porations are finding the banks less and 
less willing to lend to them, because the 
banks are running short of loanable funds. 
Thus everything conspires to induce the 
corporations to issue more new stocks, and 
induce the public to buy stocks more 
lavishly, and thereby convert all the liquid 
capital into fixed. 

A period of inflation is bound in the end 
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to bring about five portentous results sim- 
ultaneously. First, there is the rapid con- 
version of liquid into fixed capital, due to 
the attractiveness of stocks. Second, the 
stock broker’s borrowings and the banks’ 
call loans become overexpanded because of 
the large public buying of stocks on margin. 
Third, there is a heavy flow of capital into 
New York to take advantage of the high 
interest rates and money-making oppor- 
tunities in stocks. Fourth, the sources 
from which the banks derive their loanable 
funds are dried up by the high costs of 
materials and labor, causing depositors to 
borrow as much as they deposit. Fifth, 
the huge demand for loans due to these 
factors produces a rapid increase in /bank 
loans. This being the actual history of 
what has recently taken place, what hap- 
pens as the supplies of liquid capital and 
loanable funds become exhausted? First, 
the banks refuse to increase their loans. 
The urgent demand for loans induces 
depositors to draw down their balances at 
the banks; and this leaves the banks short 
of cash reserves. They are forced to call 
in the funds which they have loaned to 
stock brokers on demand. The Stock 
Exchange houses, in order to pay off the 
loans, must induce their customers to pay 
the balances due on stocks bought on 
margin; and the customers in order to do 
this draw down their bank balances still 
further—which in turn compels the banks 
to call in more loans. This breaks stock 
prices, results in new calls for additional 
margin, and brings about still more selling 
of stocks. 





NATIONAL CRUSADE TO ROUT ARMY OF 
350,000,000 RATS 


ECENTLY the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture declared 

that rats and mice yearly destroy 
crops and other property in this country 
valued at more than $200,000,000, and in 
order to make the losses more compre- 
hensible the Bureau of Biological Survey 
added that “this destruction is equivalent 
to the gross earnings of an army of more 
than 200,000 men."’ We are informed that 


the annual up-keep per rodent, as com- 
puted by*investigators abroad a few years 
ago, was $1.80 in Great Britian, $1.20 in 
Denmark and $1 in France. The depre- 
dations of rats in this country are stated 
by Government authorities to exceed the 
estimate made for Great Britain. An un- 
restrained rat, we read, in a bulletin just 
issued by the United States Public Health 
Service, will eat fifty pounds of grain in the 
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course of a year and will damage a great 
deal more. Urging a country-wide crusade 
against these rapidly multiplying pests, the 
bulletin adds: 


“Any estimate of the rodent population of 
the United States can be nothing less than 
a conjecture, but a guess of one rat per per- 
son would probably be conservative. Such 
an estimate would be supported by the in- 
tensive studies of the United States Public 
Health Service in its sanitary campaigns in 
several large cities, in which the rodent popu- 
lation was calculated on trapping percentages. 
« . . The common brown rat is said to breed 
anywhere from six to ten times a year, and 
to produce an average of ten young at each 
litter. The young females take up maternal 
habits when only three or four months old. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has figured out that if a pair of rats and 
their progeny could carry on uninterruptedly 
for three years the multiplication of their 
kind would result in 20,155,392 individuals. 
Happily this theoretical possibility is not a 
probability, as many of the young rats die at 
an early stage and cannibalism is not un- 
known among them. Even so, enough of 
them survive and reach maturity to make up 
an appalling total of these pests. While they 
have been computed to number in excess of 
one for each of the human population in 
several American cities, their proportion is 
greater in the country regions. Rats on any 
farm or plantation will easily average three 
or four times the people on the estate, and 
in the grain or cane-producing areas this ratio 
is larger. ... Our rural population is in 
round numbers 59,000,000, and if we allow 
an average of five rats for each one of these 
out-of-town dwellers the total of rodents 
reaches 295,000,000; and if we assume only 
one rat for each city resident then we are 
harboring pretty close onto 350,000,000 of 
these pests. The higher the cost of our various 
commodities attacked by them, then, the 
heavier the tax we pay for their presence.” 


David E. Lantz, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has given some striking in- 


stances of rodent depredations. He re- 
ports that rats destroyed in one case 
three-fourths of the corn on thirteen acres 
of land in Arkansas; a farmer com- 
plained that half of his corn was ruined 
by rats after it was placed in the crib, and 
another farmer in Iowa reported that rats 
ate and injured more than enough cereal 
in a brief while to pay taxes on 400 acres 
of land. As an instance of the cunning of 
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rats in their thieving operations, Dr. Lantz 
records that “often rats carry away eggs 
without breaking them, and display much 
ingenuity in getting them over obstacles, 
as up or down a stairway. On a level 
surface the rat rolls the egg before him, 
but he can easily carry it between a paw 
and his neck and chin while going upon 
three legs. A commission merchant in 
Washington relates that he once stored in 
his warehouse 100 dozen eggs in a wooden 
tub, with a lid of boards nailed on. Rats 
gnawed a hole through the tub at the top 
and carried away all but 28% dozen, 
leaving no shells or stains to show that any 
had been broken.”’ 

The Public Health Service recommends 
these five collective steps which should be 
taken to rout the rat: 


“By starving him, through the use of rat- 
proof receptacles for food and covered metal 
garbage cans. 

“By depriving him admission to the com- 
fort of your buildings through rat-proof con- 
struction and screened basement openings. 

“By killing him at every opportunity. 

“By demanding city anti-rat ordinances and 
State anti-rat laws. 

“None of these things is impossible of at- 
tainment; and rat-proofing, when carried out 
thoroughly, is in no sense prohibitively ex- 
pensive, and is nearly always effective. As has 
been proved repeatedly, rats will migrate of 
their own volition when the food fails. The 
wholesale shifting of their habitats has oc- 
curred repeatedly and enormous armies of 
them have been observed moving overland 
during the night time in search of new 
sources of sustenance.” 





Ten years ago the United States produced its entire 
supply of pulpwood but now two-thirds of it is im- 
ported. Indications are that supplies of pulpwood 
timber in New England and New York will be ex- 
hausted in twenty years. In New York alone supplies 
will be gone in ten years. 





Only one-third of the newspapers issued in 1919 
were printed on the product of American forests. 





Experts predict our saw log lumber will be gone in 
fifty years. The bulk of the original supplies of yellow 
pine in the South will be gone in ten years and within 
seven years 3,000 manufacturing plants there will go 
out of existence. 





New England, self-supporting in lumber twenty 
years ago, now has to import one-third of the amount 
used. It has $300,000,000 invested in wood and forest 
industries, employing over 90,000 wage earners. 





Fire destroys over $20,000,000 worth of timber every 
year and kills the reproduction upon thousands 
acres of forest lands. 





-» New Books in Brief :! 





The veritable color of Italy is reflected 
in Tales of My Native Town (Doubleday, 
Page), by Gabriele D’Annunzio. This book, 
which has just been translated by Prof. Rafael 
Mantellini, and which appears in this country 
with an introduction by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
offers something distinctly new to American 
readers. We find here not short stories, in the 
ordinarily accepted sense, but moments, sig- 
nificantly tragic or humorous, selected from 
the whole incomprehensible sweep of existence. 
D’Annunzio’s native town is Pescara, on the 
Adriatic, surrounded by mountains. We read 
of a broad campagna, with wine vats, oil presses 
and dwellings of mud and reeds. The poet was 
born in an upper room bathed in sunshine and 
ventilated by a gentle breeze that all day long 
ruffled the curtains at the window. These flutter- 
ing curtains live in his mind as a vivid memory; 
he compares them to the gentle palpitations of a 
woman's heart. Gabriele was named after his 
grandfather’s patronsaint. Allabout his child- 
hood played the influences of religion. The 
people among whom he grew up are described 
with a realism that is at times revolting and at 
times magnificent. 

Treacherous Ground, by Johan Bojer (Mof- 
fat, Yard), is described by Llewellyn Jones, in 
the Chicago Evening Post, as the story of an 
“altruistic cad.” Its hero, Erik Evje, is a 
dreamer who is not strong enough to be honest 
‘with himself, and who strives to escape from 
ihis own moral weaknesses by identifying him- 
‘self, first with theology, then with medicine, 
‘and finally with Socialism. The book is trans- 
‘lated from the Norwegian by Jessie Muir, and 
is worked out in broad, clear strokes. ‘‘Too 
‘often,’ Mr. Jones comments, “American and 
[English novelists try to write of conduct and 
‘only produce long tracts. Bojer does not 
write of that sort of conduct which is piously 
said to be three-fourths of life, but of the con- 
duct which is life. And he sees it with a vision 
that is true and records it in a medium which, 
like the native landscape of his fjords, is ‘so 
fresh that it is like inhaling a mixture of sun- 
shine and snow.’ ” 


Evander, by Eden Philpotts (Macmillan), 
is suspected of bein veld propaganda in 
behalf of Bacchus. c its pages, Bacchus is 
exhibited as the most kindly and the most 
truthful of the gods, while Apollo is made out 
quite an unpleasant god, unworthy of admi- 
ration or worship. The book is an allegory 
laid in Italy during those far-off days when 
“‘majestical Pan’ might still be met with at 
twilight upon the upland roads. Evander is 
the name of a self-righteous mortal, a disciple 


of Apollo, who wants to “improve everything, 
uplift everybody, and lead the least an pu 
est to Apollo.” Very unlike most of Mr. 
Philpotts’ work, but “‘in its different way no 
less worthy of attention,” says the New York 
Times, is this tale of the gods who once lived 
within the hearts of men, “blithe Bacchus and 
his austerely beautiful, vengeance-loving half- 
brother, Phoebus Apollo.” 

Harvest, by Mrs. Humphry Ward (Dodd, 
Mead), has its own tragic significance i view 
of the recent death of its author. It tells of 
the “harvest’’ reaped by English women in 
the summer and autumn of 1918, when the 
Germans were retreating before the tri- 
umphant Allies. There are memorable pic- 
tures of the girls of the Land Army and of a 
lumbering camp in which “all the payments, 
the wages paid, the sums earned by the trolley 
contractor who takes them to the station, the 
whole finance, in fact, depends on the women.” 
An American captain plays an important part 
in the story. 

My Quarter Century of American Politics, 
by Champ Clark (Harper), is remarkable for 
its author's frank expression of his disappoint- 
ment that he did not receive the Presidential 
nomination at the National Democratic Con- 
vention in Baltimore in 1912. “It was on the 
fourteenth ballot,” he says, in an account of 
the convention, ‘“‘that William Jennings Bryan 
violated his instructions and by base and false 
insinuations—to use no uglier word—robbed 
me of the nomination to which I was entitled 
by all the rules of decency, justice, honesty, 
common sense and fair dealing.” Despite 
the disappointment so expressed, Mr. Clark 
apparently cherishes no grudge against his 
rival, for he says: ‘““The conclusion of the whole 
matter was that Governor Wilson was nomi- 
nated and elected in 1912, renominated and 
reelected in 1916, and the consensus of world 
opinion is that he has been, and is, a great 
President.” Mr. Clark calls Hearst “the 
greatest newspaper publisher the world ever 
saw.” He thinks Senator Vest’s ‘Eulogy on 
the Dog” a gem of oratory, and characterizes 
“The Pleasures of Hope” as “the finest long 

m in our vernacular." This autobiography 
is published in two volumes, and comprises 
almost 1,000 pages. 

Now It Can Be Told, by Philip Gibbs (Har- 
per), marks the close of Mr. Gibbs’ work as a 
war-correspondent. He sets on paper here 
some of the thoughts and incidents which he 
felt he had no right to reveal while the war 
was actually going on. Some of the vividest 
writing in the book deals with the horrors of 


. 
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battle in language akin to that of Andreas 
Latzko. Part is devoted to incompetent 
officers, to plans that went wrong, to battles 
uselessly fought, to men uselessly Al away. 
The last chapter, which Cecil Roberts, in the 
New York Times, says should be read aloud in 
every college, school and home of the civilized 
world, contrasts the spirit in which soldiers 
died with the manner in which politicians, 
blind to the smoldering indignation of the 
nations, are returning to their old practises. 
“It is only by hope,”” Mr. Gibbs says, “that 
one may look back upon the war with any- 
thing but despair ;" and then almost despairingly 
he asks: “‘Or is war the law of human life?” 


The Inside History of Austro-German In- 
trigue, by Joseph Goricar and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe (Doubleday, Page), relates in full for 
the first time the sensational story of the 
attempts of the Germans in Austria and the 
Magyars of Hungary to start a world war and 
shows how they, aided by Germany, made 
three separate attempts before they succeeded. 
Here also is disclosed the perjured testimony, 
forgeries and diplomatic shifts which the two 
nations employed. Dr. Goricar explains that 
the main aim of the war was the conquest and 
partition of Russia, a plot first concocted by 
the court party of- Vienna in 1854 during the 
Crimean war, revived after the Russo-Japanese 
war and finally attempted in 1914, Dr. Gori- 
car is himself a Slav and in keen sympathy 
with the aspirations of his people. Until the 
outbreak of the war, he was a member of the 
Austro-Hungarian diplomatic corps. 


The Breach in Civilization, by. Herbert 
Croly, of the editorial staff of the New Republic 
(Macmillan), is based upon the idea that so- 
ciety as it is now politically and industriall 
organized is a house divided against itself. 
Its division into hostile nations and irreconcil- 
able classes is an expression of the lack of moral 
integrity which can be eliminated only by a 
closer union in the future between morals and 
religion on one side and science on the other. 


The Casual Laborer and Other Essays, 
by Carleton Parker (Harcourt, Brace and 

owe), is the book of a man who made it his 
life-object to humanize economics. . He felt 
that orthodox economics overlooked the dynam- 
ic quality in man and made no provision for 
“self-expression” and ‘freedom of choice and 
movement.” One of the essays in the present 
volume is devoted to the I. W. W., which Mr. 
Parker interprets as a psychopathic rather 
than as a criminal problem. The denial of 
practically all the comforts and decencies of 
existence, he says, has forced these ‘‘hobo”’ 
workers to take refuge in an exaggerated form 
of class-consciousness. 


Tatterdemalion, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner), is divided into two sections, “Of War- 
Time” and “Of Peace-Time,”’ and contains 
both essays and stories. Most of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s best recent work is here. The open- 
ing story of the book is entitled “The Gre 
Angel,” and tells of an aristocratic old Englis 
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lady who nursed soldiers in a French hospital. 
“Cafard" depicts ‘‘the little black beetle which 
naws and eats and destroys all hope and 
eaven ina man.” ‘A Green Hill Far Away” 
and “Buttercup Night” are lovely fantasies. 
The title of the book suggests the variety of 
its contents. If there is any dominant idea 
which holds the contents together, it is the 
idea of beauty. The author declares that 
“there are not enough lovers of beauty among 
men,’ and that until there shall be “more 
lovers of beauty in proportion to those ‘who are 
indifferent to beauty,”’ wars will not cease. 


Bedouins, by James Huneker (Scribner), 
devotes four chapters to a panegyric of Mary 
Garden. We read of her as “a condor, an 
eagle, a peacock, a nightingale, a panther, a 
society dame, a gallery of moving pictures, a 
siren, an indomitable fighter, a human woman 
with a heart as big as a house, a lover of sport, 
an electric personality, and a canny Scotch 
lassie who can force from an operatic manager 
wails of anguish because of her close bargain- 
ing over a contract; in a word, a superwoman.” 
If this seems excessive, readers can turn to 
essays on Octave Mirbeau, Caruso, Chopin, 
George Luks, Anatole France and Poe. ‘Mr. 
Huneker’s pet geniuses,’ says Benjamin De 
Casseres in the New York Times, “are all 
Bedouins hallucinated by mirages, nomads of 
the Eternal Quest. In the critical world he is 
himself a Bedouin.” 


Psychoanalysis, by André Tridon (Huebsch), 
is the latest book on a much-discussed theory, 
and sums up in a concise form the views of the 
- American and foreign analysts. Mr. 

ridon’s treatment of the subject is unpartisan. 
While professing the deepest respect for Sig- 
mund Freud, he holds that Jung’s and Adler's 
theories are of inestimable value, and that no 
analysis would be complete which did not take 
into’ account the researches of the “Zurich 
School” and of the “Individual Psychologists.” 


Pagan and Christian Creeds, by Edward 
Carpenter (Harcourt, Brace and Howe), shows 
the common roots of Paganism and Christian- 
ity, and looks forward to a future in which the 
best elements of both will be reconciled. Mr. 
Carpenter is himself, in a sense, a modern 
Pagan. His chants, “Towards Democracy”; 
his revolt against modern civilization; his 
views on sex; his admiration for Walt Whit- 
man, all set him apart from the main currents 
of modern life. In the present book he offers 
much suggestive comment on the subject of 
religious origins, ancient magic, solar myths, 
sex-taboos, ritual dancing, etc. 


The Opium Monopoly, by Ellen N. La Motte 
(Macmillan), is described by the New York 
Evening Post as ‘“‘an inflammatory book.” It 
indicts the British-fostered opium traffic in 
India, and offers information regarding the use 
and abuse of opium in the countries of the Far 
East. Miss La Motte brings the problem 
home to America by showing that successful 
efforts to smuggle opium into this country are 
by no means as rare as is often supposed. 





-* Shear Nonsense :: 


The Light in the Window 


The transport had entered New York har- 
bor. On rd was one lone colored soldier 
among the homeward bound. As the ship 
passed the Statue of Liberty there was abso- 
lute silence, when suddenly the dusky dough- 
boy broke the quiet by remarking: “Put your 
light down, honey, I’se home.” —The American 
Legion Weekly. 


Talking Over One’s Head 


Bix—That new barber is a highbrow. I 
could hardly follow his remarks. 

Dix—All barbers are apt to talk over their 
customers’ heads.—Boston Transcript. 


Myth and Mister 


“Why do they call Santa a myth?” “I 
don’t know,” said the little girl who lisps. 
“I thought maybe it was short for ‘Mithter.’ ” 
—Washington Star. 
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“Is the tire flat?" - 


In the Past Tense 
Hearing a crash of glassware one morning, 
Mrs. Blank called to her maid in the adjoin- 
ing room, “Norah, what on earth are you 
doing?” “I ain’t doin’ nothin’, mum,” replied 
Norah; “‘it’s done.” 


Elevating Conversation 


Father of the Family—* You girls are always 
talking about your dresses! Can’t you finda 
higher plane of conversation?” 

Daughters—“ Surely, papa. Now we're go- 
ing to talk about hats.” —The Truth Seeker. 


No Splitting for Him 


Housewife—Got a hacking cough and a 
headache? Well, I’ve a little wood you could 
hack and it might cure your headache. 

Tramp—Much obliged, mum; but my ‘ead- 
ache ain’t of the splittin’ variety.—London 
Opinion. 


“ Well, it’s a little flat at the bottom, but the rest of it is all right.” 


—John Conacher in Judge. 
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** Did they do it to you, too?” 
—From Harper's Magazine. 


In the Top Drawer 


A little boy who had to be on the train over 
night slept in an upper berth in the sleeping- 
car. In the night he awakened and sat up. 
“Do you know where you are, Bobby?” asked 
his mother. ‘Course I do,” answered Bobby,” 
eer. “I’m in the top drawer.’’—San 

rancisco Argonaut. 


“é Taint ” 
Soap Box Orator—An’ I tell you that all 
them millionaires’ money is tainted—all of it. 
Unconvinced Person—’Ow d’ye mean, 
“Tainted’’?- 
Soap Box Orator—Well, 'taint yours, an’ 
"taint mine, is it? 


All He Asked 


They were standing outside the front door 
having a final chat. after his evening call. 

He was leaning against the door-post, talk- 
ing in low, dulcet tones. She was listening 
and gazing rapturously into his eyes. 

Suddenly she turned round. The door had 
opened; and there, just inside, stood her father 
clad in a dressing-gown. 

“My dear father,” she asked, “what is the 
matter?” 

Her dear father ignored her question. 

“John,” he said, addressing the young man, 
“you know I’ve never complained about your 
staying late, and I’m not going to complain 
now; but, for goodness’ sake, stop leaning 
against the "po Other people want 
some sleep, even if you don’t.""—Tit-Bits. 


Miserable Singers 


A little girl was asked, upon her return home, 
how she liked the singing of the congregation 
in the church. 

“I liked it very much indeed,” she said, 
“altho all the people said it was bad.” 

“All the people said it was bad? What do 
you mean, my dear?” 

“Oh, it was so bad that I heard the people 
praying, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us miser- 
able singers.’ ’’—Tit-Bits. 


Interviewing Upton Sinclair on Free Love 


Upton Sinclair is sometimes accused of lack- 
ing a sense of humor, but the following anec- 
dote from his new book, ‘The Brass Check,” 
indicates that in one case at least the humor 
of a situation appealed to him: 

“Some time ago I had a call from a young 
lady reporter for the Los Angeles Record. She 
was a very young lady indeed—just out of 
school, I should say—and she explained that 
Max Eastman had given an interview on the 
subject of ‘free love,’ and would I please to 
give an interview on the subject of ‘free love.’ 
In reply I explained to this young lady that, 
as a result of previous painful experiences, I 
had made an iron-clad rule on the subject of 
the sex-question. I would not trust any news- 
paper reporter, not even the most amiable, to 
interpret my views on that delicate subject. 

“Finally the young lady said: ‘Do you ever 
write on the subject, Mr. Sinclair?’ 

“IT answered: ‘Sometimes I do. When I 
write, I choose my own words and say what I 
mean, and then I am willing to stand by it.’ 

‘***Well,’ said the young lady, ‘will you 
write an article on “free love” for the Record?’ 

“ ‘Certainly I will,’ said I—‘if the Record 
will pay my price.’ 

““*What is your price?’ 

“*Ten cents a word.’ 

“The young lady looked troubled. ‘I don’t 
know if the Record could pay that,’ said she, 
‘but this is my position—I will explain frankly, 
and hope you won't mind. I've just started 
to be a newspaper woman, and I'm very 
anxious to make good. I don’t have to earn 
my living, because my parents have money. 
What I want to do is to have a career. If I 
go back to the Record and report that I failed 
to get an interview, I won't keep this job. So 
won't you please write an article for me, and 
let me pay for it at the rate of ten cents a 
word ?’ 

“You may share a smile over this queer 
situation. I pleaded embarrassment, I argued 
with the young lady that I couldn't possibly 
take her money. But she argued back, very 
charmingly; she would be heart-broken if I 
did not consent. So at last I said: ‘All right, 
I will write you an article. How many words 
do you want?’ 

“The young lady meditated; she figured for 
a while on the back of her note-book; and 
finally she said: ‘I think I'd like fifty words, 
please.’ ” 
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This Letter Led Me To 
Try Internal Baths 


BY ERNEST ENNIS 


WAS returning from a business 
trip last year and was com- 
pletely fagged out. 
Not because the trip had 
been strenuous or disappoint- 
ing, for it had been comparatively short 
and remarkably successful; this, by the 
way, was a grateful surprise to me for no 
one knows better than I the handicap 
one suffers in approaching other business 
men when not strictly ‘“‘on your toes,” 
sv to speak— 

And I had been “logey’”’ and without 
enthusiasm during my entire trip, though 
without any particular ailment. In_ the 
diner at breakfast I met an old friend, 
Jackson by name, whose ruddy appear- 
ance and early morning sparkle made 
me just jealous enough to tell him my 
troubles before we parted. 

The next day I received this letter from 
Jackson: 

“My dear Ennis: I was glad to see you 
yesterday morning, even though our visit 
was necessarily brief. Your ‘half-baked’ 
feelings had a familiar sound at the time, 
but did not strike me so forcibly then as 
later, because my mind was on our old- 
time mutual associations. 

“Now, however, because of my own ex- 
perience and its likeness to the way you 
expressed yourself yesterday, I deem it 
my duty to tell you something of it, 
leaving the rest to your own good judg- 
ment. 

“Two years ago I was worse than you 
are because I simply could not enthuse 
or ‘spark up’ on anything and my busi- 
ness results showed it. Naturally this 
did not help my feelings any, and upon 
a friend twitting me about being blue I 
told him the reason. 

“He suggested that I try an Internal 


Bath and on my expressing ignorance 
regarding it, told me where to get de- 
pendable information. 

“With much skepticism, because I have 
been regular all my life, I followed his 
suggestion and had the surprise of my 
career. : 

“Within a month I had all the ‘pep’ of 
twenty years ago and I have never lost it 
since then. 

“All this leads me to suggest that you 
write to the Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, 
134 West 65th Street, New York, and get 
their free book called “The What, the 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing.’ 

“Tt will only cost you two minutes and 
a stamp or a postal card and I only hope 
it will be as great an investment to you 
as it has been to me. 

“The rest is up to you. 

“Sincerely, E. R. Jackson.” 

Well, inasmuch as I am not so skep- 
tical as to think I am unique and nothing 
will benefit me, no matter what it may 
have done for others, I sent for the book 
and learned a lot about myself that I had 
never known before. 

There seemed to be so much common 
sense about the method that I purchased 
a “J. B. L. Cascade,” which is claimed to 
be the superior appliance for the purpose 
of Internal Bathing— 

And then I had the surprise of my life. 

In spite of being always regular I found 
that the cleansing of waste from my lower 
intestines, which this effected, literally 
made a new man of me. 

In no time I was full of enthusiasm and 
got up every morning eager to be out 
and busy with an assured confidence that 
went far toward convincing the man 
opposite me that I had ‘the goods.” 
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The change in mv feelings was indeed 
so great that I asked my physician 
about it. 

He told me that the vast majority of 
human illness is directly or indirectly 
caused by accumulated waste in the colon, 
and there are mighty few people who are 
free from it. 

That whenever present it always sets 
up Auto-Intoxication (or self-poisoning), 
which is weakening and explains the reason 
why we are only half well long before we 
are really incapacitated. 

But once we are thoroughly rid of this 
poisonous waste and continue to keep the 
colon clean, our every function works 
normally without a handicap and we are 
correspondingly healthy and bright and 
full of enthusiasm as every well person 
should be. Every one in my family is 
now using the ‘J. B. L. Cascade,”’ and the 
entire household is healthy and happy in 
consequence 

But they can’t have 
on the road when I go. 


mine—that goes 
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It’s only wise that it should too, for one 
day in Toledo I started a temperature and 
hy bed-time I was burning up with fever, 

I took a thorough Internal Bath before 
retiring and awoke in the morning after a 
refreshing sleep with an absolutely normal 
temperature. That’s the way it performs, 

And now, good reader, even if only 
your curiosity is aroused, you will risk 
nothing and may make as much as I did 
if you write to the Tyrrell Hygienic In- 
stitute, 134 West 65th Street, ask for 
“The What, the Why, the Way of In- 
ternal Bathing,” and mention having read 
this in CURRENT OPINION. 

Since using the Cascade I have learned 
that hundreds of thousands of wise people 
are using this method to the exclusion of 
semi-effective drugs which are habit-form- 
ing; but regardless of how many do or do 
not use it, I personally know what it has 
done for Jackson and myself and if it does 
anything like as much for you I know you 
will thank me for breaking into print to 
tell you about it. 





Europe this year © 


You will hear rumors of a lack of proper accommodations 
in the hotels and in transportation service abroad this year. 
There is some foundation for these, but patrons of Thos. 
Cook & Son need give themselves no concern regarding 
either accommodations orservice on the other side, although 
the unusual opportunities offered this year for seeing his- 
tory in the making will draw great numbers across the 
Atlantic. 

Our large and widespread organization, giving us unequalled 
facilities for anticipating just such difficulties as this, has 
long since reserved the best for those accustomed to hav- 
ing the utmost in comfort and convenience through the 


Cook Travel Service. 


Write us of your tentative plans and we can suggest itiner- 
aries and schedules that will bring you the real travel 
comfort and enjoyment that should be yours this summer. 


Thos. "Cook & Son, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Los Angeles Montreal 





San Francisco 





Toronto 
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A Boon to Travelers in Europe 


A boon to travelers in Great Britain and France will 
be the new American Express Travelers Cheques, issued 
in Pounds Sterling and French Francs. At your home 
bank or express office you can buy Travelers Cheques 
good for a stated amount of British or French money, 
paying for them in dollars. Thus you are protected 
against mulcting by unscrupulous money changers 
and fluctuations in the rates of exchange. You receive 
a certain, definite number of Pounds or Francs — 
there is no doubt about the value of your Cheque — 
whether cashed at hotel, shop, restaurant, or tourist 
agency. There is no telephoning to banks for ex- 
change rates, no guess work, for the amount to be 
paid is printed on the Cheque. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


The new Cteques, like the American Express Dollar Travelers 
Cheques, are the safest form in which to carry travel funds. They 
are self identifying; you sign them when you buy them, you counter- 
sign in the presence of the one who cashes them. Your signature 
identifies you. The value of lost or stolen uncountersigned Cheques 
is returned to you upon filling out certain protective forms. 


These Cheques are issued in handy amounts, the Sterling Cheque 
in five and ten pounds; the Franc Cheques in 200 and 400 French 
Francs — amounts equal in spending convenience to a $20.00 bill. 


Outside of Great Britain, France and their Colonies, the regular 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheque still offers the most 
valuable method of carrying travel funds. 


The cost is fifty cents for each one hundred dollars 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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The Shortest, Easiest 


Prosperity 


A Subtle, Basic and Fundamental Principle of Success and Supremacy 


Gave me a million dollars. 
HIS SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my hands, with- 
I out education, without capital, without train- 
ing, without experience, and without study or 
waste of time and without health, vitality or will 
power has given me the power to earn more than a 
million dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, 
bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any material thing 
of any character. 


Requires no practice. 

This subtle and basic principle of success requires 
no will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, 
no study, no writing, no dieting, no concentration 
and no conscious deep breathing. There is nothing 
to practice, nothing to study, and nothing to sell. 


There is nothing to buy or sell. 


This subtle and basic principle of success does not 
require that you practice economy or keep records, 
or memorize or read, or learn or force yourself into 
any action or invest in any stocks, bonds, books or 
merchandise. 

This subtle principle must not be confused with Meta- 
physics, Psychology, New Thought, Christian Science, 
arbitrary optimism, inspiration or faith. 

No one has yet 
succeeded in gaining 
success without it. 

No one has ever 
succeeded in failing 
with it. 

It is absolutely the 
master key to suc 
cess, prosperity and 
supremacy. 


I had no education. 


When I was eighteen years of age, ft looked to 
me as though I had absolutely no chance to suc- 
ceed. Fifteen months altogether in common public 
school was the extent of my education. I had no 
money. When my father died, he left me twenty 
dollars and fifty cents, and I was earning hardly 
enough to keep myself alive. I had no friends for 
I was negative and of no advantage to any one. I 
had no plan of life to help me solve any problem. 
In fact, I did not know enough to know that life is 
and was a real problem, even though I had an “acute 
problem of life’’ on my hands. I was blue and de- 
spondent and thoughts of eternal misery arose in my 
mind constantly. I was a living and walking worry 
machine. : 


Nothing appealed to me. 


I was tired, nervous, restless, I could not sleep. 
I could not digest without distress. I had no power 
of application. Nothing appealed to me. Nothing 
appeared worth doing from the fear that I could not 
do anything because of my poor equipment of mind 
and body. I felt that I was shut out of the world of 
success and I lived in a world of failure. 


I relied on luck. 


I was such a pauper in ‘spirit that I blindly de- 
pended on drugs and doctors for my health as my 
father before me. I was a ‘“‘floater’’ and depended 
on luck for success if I were to have any. I con- 
sciously or unconsciously believed that if I ever were 





to have health and success, the result would have to 
come through some element of ease or assistance or 
through some mysterious or magical source. The 
result of this attitude on my part was greater weak- 
ness, sickness, failure and misery as is always the cage 
under similar condition. 


Intense misery gave me power. 


Gradually my condition became worse. I reached 
a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. I reached 
a crisis in my realization of my failure and adverge 
condition. - 


A fight for life. 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
spirit—out of this distress—arose within me a des- 
perate reaction—‘‘a final effort to live’’—and through 
this reaction, arose within me, the discovery of the 
laws and principles of life, evolution, personality, 
mind, health, success and supremacy. Also out of this 
misery arose within me the discovery of the inevitable 
laws and principles of failure and sickness and in- 
feriority. 

My life changed immediately. 

When I discovered that I had unconsciously been 
employing the principles of failure and sickness I 
immediately began to use the principles of success 
and supremacy. My life underwent an almost im- 
mediate change. I overcame illness through health, 
weakness through power, inferior evolution by su- 
perior evolution, failure by success, and converted 
pauperism into supremacy. 


All successes use it. 

I discovered a principle which I observed that all 
successful personalities employ, either consciously or 
unconsciously. I also discovered a principle of evo- 
lution and believed that if I used it, that my condi- 
tions would change, for, I had but one disease— 
failure, and therefore there was but one cure—suc- 
cess, and I began to use this principle and out of its 
use arose my ambition, my powers, my education, 
my health, my success and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You also may use this principle of success deliber- 
ately, purposefully, consciously and profitably. 


Open your eyes. 


Just as there is a principle of darkness, there is also 
a principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and nega- 
tiveness. If you use the principle of failure consciously 
or unconsciously, you are sure always to be a failure. 
Why seek success and supremacy through blindly 
seeking to find your path through the maze of difficul- 
ties? Why not open your “mental eyes’ through the 
use of this subtle success principle, and thus deliber- 
ately and purposefully and consciously and success- 
fully advance in the direction of supremacy and away 
from failure to adversity? 


Requires no education. 

I discovered this subtle principle—this key to suc- 
cess—through misery and necessity. You need never 
be miserable to have the benefit of this subtle prin- 
ciple. You may use this success principle just 48 
successful individuals of all time, of all countries, 
of all races, and of all religions have used it either 
consciously or unconsciously, and as I am using it 
consciously and purposefully. It requires no educa- 
tion, no preparation, no preliminary knowledge. Any 
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and Surest Road to 


and Success 


one can use it. Any one can harness, employ and 
capitalize it, and thus put it to work for success and 
supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success you 
desire, this subtle principle is the key that opens the 
avenue to what you want. 


From Moses to Roosevelt. 


It was used by Moses, Cesar, Napoleon, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, John D. Rocke- 
feller, W. R. Hearst, Herbert Spencer, Emerson 
Darwin, J. P. Morgan, Harriman, Woodrow Wilson, 
Brvan, Charles Schwab, Cyrus Curtis, Lloyd-George, 
Clemenceau, Charles E. Hughes, Abraham Lincoln, 
George Washington, Marshall Field, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Galli-Curci, 
and thousands of 
others—the names of 
successful men and 
women of all times 
and of all countries 
and of all religions 
and of all colors 
make a record of the 
action of this subtle 
principle of success. 
None of these indi- 
viduals could have 
succeeded without it—no one can succeed without 
it—no one can fail with it. 





We owe each other. 


Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty 
to each other. Only the very lowest type of human 
being is selfish to the degree of wishing to profit with- 
out helping someone else. This world does not contain 
very great numbers of the lowest and most selfish type 
of human beings. Almost every one, in discovering 
something of value, also wants his fellowmen to profit 
through his discovery. This is precisely my attitude. 
I feel that I should be neglecting my most important 
duty towards my fellow human beings if I did not 
make every effort—every decent and honest effort— 
to induce every one to also benefit to a maximum 
og through the automatic use of this subtle prin- 
ciple. 


Human nature to doubt. 


I fully realize that it is human nature for men and 
women to have less confidence in this principle because 
I am putting it in the hands of thousands of indivi- 
duals for a few pennies, but I cannot help the negative 
impression I thus possibly create. I must fulfill my 
duty just the same. 

_ Ido not urge any one to procure it because I offer 
it for a few pennies, but because the results are great 
—very great. 


It would be a sin. 


This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and 
over-mastering in its influence for good profit, pros- 
perity and success, that it would be a sin if I kept it 
to myself and used it only for my personal benefit. 


In your own hands. 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so 
absolutely positive am I of the correctness of my 
assumption and go absolutely certain am I that this 
principle, in your hands, will work wonders for you 
that I am willing to place this principle in your hands 








for twenty-four hours at my risk and expense. You 
will recognize the value of this principle within twenty- 
four hours—in fact, almost immediately as you become 
conscious of it, you will realize its practicability, its 
potency, its reality and its power and usability for 
your personal profit, pleasure, advancement, prosper- 
ity and success. 


Thousands of dollars. 


Thousands of individuals claim that the informa- 
tion disclosing and elucidating the secret principle of 
success is worth a thousand dollars of any one’s money. 
Some have written that they would not take a million 
dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand 
dollars for this information—for disclosing this prin- 
ciple, after you get it into your possession and realize 
its tremendous power and influence. 


Sent to anyone. 


») I have derived such tremendous results—amazing 
results from its power, that I want every man, woman 
and matured child to have this key to success, pros- 
perity and wealth. This is why I am willing to send 
it to any one—to any address on approval without a 
single penny in advance. 


You would do as I am doing. 


You would never forgive me, and I could never forgive my- 
self, nor could the creative forces of the Universe forgive 
us, if I failed to bring you to the point of using this subtle 
principle of success. You would never forgive me if 1 failed to 
do for you that which 
you would do for me, if 
our positions were re- 
versed. 


SEND NO 
MONEY. Just sign 
and mail the coupon and 
you will receive by return 
mail this Master Princi- 
ple—the Master idea— 
“THE SUBTLE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF SUCCESS" 
in a master letter, the 
equal of which you have never read or seen. : 

This “SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS” can 
solve your every problem—absolutely. 





eneeeeeesscenesCOUPON** 2232 2eee°e°"> 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2 
712 Berkeley Bldg., West 44th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


You may send me, at your risk, “The Subtle Principle of Success.” 

I promise to either remail it to you, within twenty-four hours of 
its receipt by me, or to send you two dollars, which I understand 
pays in full for mailing. writing, composing and advertising this 
“Subtle Principle of Success.” 

It is understood that I am to be under no other obligation, neither 
now nor later 
Name.... ss P 

(Write plainly) 

Address. . 


City State. . 

If this subtle principle of success is not worth at least a Thousand 
Dollars in your hands—it costs you nothing 

NOTICE—If you send Two Dollars today, with coupon. it will 
be refunded to you, if you are not completely satisfied. You are 
to be the sole judge 

N. B.—ON ACCOUNT OF THE INCREASING COST OF 
ADVERTISING, THE PRICE OF THE “SUBTLE PRINCI. 
PLE OF SUCCESS” WILL BE DOUBLED IN THE FUTURE. 

NOTE:—The above statements are absolutely guaranteed io 
every way. 
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¢. Trade Mark known in Every ome 


[UNIVERSAL| 


POCKET KNIVES 


‘‘Here’s what I 
a think of 
> UNIVERSAL 
bie. Pocket Knives!” 
YR “I'LL say they’re he-knives. 
i Real men’s knives. Right 
—from bolster to blade. The 


kind that open with a click, cut 
without coaxing, and close with 








a snap, 
: “T used a UNIVER- 
i = i SAL when a Boy. A 
3 , oe UNIVERSAL is my 
5 a pocket pal now.” 
= - 





Lae COR p 


i} UNIVERSAL Pocket 
Knife No. 73185 2 
$3.50 









Cutlery that’s always 
on the job 


EADY for every cutting purpose— 
with lasting quality and keenness. 


UNIVERSAL Quality Cutlery com- 
ry bines the skill. and experience of 
“Master Cutlers for over fifty years in 
producing Quality Cutlery for every 
user and every use. 

UNIVERSAL Pocket Knives — Razors — 
Shears—Table Knives and Forks—Carving 
Sets and Kitchen Cutlery. 


On sale at Hardware, Department and 4 
House-furnishing Stores everywhere f 


Write for FREE booklet No. 22 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Master Cutlers and Silversmiths for over Half a Century 
$5.00 NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 






UNIVERSAL Shears 
No. 20 6”-10” 
$1.75 to 3.25 
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Does Your Old Ford ““. 
Muffler Hold You ; 


i is estimated that every Ford car 


bursts on an average, 


one muffler 


a year by backfiring. It’s impossible to 
stop the backfiring but the Apco 
Muffler is made in one piece with a 
Relief Valve and backfiring means 


Muffler 


WITH TESTING VALVE 


It is scientifically designed and does not attain its 
wonderful silence at the expense of back pressure, 
so common to many mufflers, and there are no small parts to work loose and rat- 
tle. The Testing and Safety Valve is a big feature and the double springs keep 


it shut tight when not in use. A five minute job to install and a source of satis- 
faction for the life of the car. 


$5.00 Complete 


Slightly higher in Canada and the West 


nothing in its young life. 


Price 


Py YT JIISi.t 
APCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Providence, R.1., U. S. A. 


Please send me your new catalog illus- 
trating and describing the line of 
APCO needs for Fords. 


Every Ford Owner 
Needs this Catalog 
It pictures and describes 
every Apco product. It 
contains information 
and illustrates needs 
that every Ford owner 

should have. 


Is She Hitting On 
All Four? 

The Testing Valve on the 
Apco Muffler will tell you 
before you leave the garage, 
and it will also help you 
locate the missing cylinder. 
Get a good start—let the 
other fellow guess. 
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The Bank of England and the Royal Exchange 


—in London 


Lonpon is more than a seat 
of empire—it is a capital of 
finance and commerce. And 
America’s world-wide for- 
eign trade and financial in- 
terests make it more essen- 
tial than ever that the great 
financial centers— London 
and New York—shall func- 


tion in close relationship. 


This Company has two Lon- 
don Offices, the first having 
been established more than 


twenty years ago. They are 
American banks conducted 
on American lines. 


American concerns doing 
business abroad can enjoy 
an unusual advantage in the 
interest rates paid on bal- 
ances maintained with this 
Company in London. In 
addition, they are afforded 
facilities for complete bank- 
ing service, and for credit 
and trade information. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool 


Paris Havre Brussels 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $800,000,000 
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SOUVENIR OF EDINBURGH 


HE Waverley Book Company, Ltd., of London, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
have just issued a sumptuous Imperial Quarto Volume, bound in full 
Morocco, giving in text and rarely beautiful and artistic illustrations 
the history of Edinburgh Castle—the very heart of old Scotland. It 
is entitled 


“THE STORY OF EDINBURGH CASTLE” 


and contains a complete narrative history of the old fortress, around which 
Scottish life has centered for generations, together with sixteen full-page (9x1234 
inches) collotype illustrations, and an etched frontispiece by the Author 


LOUIS WEIRTER, R. B. A. 


eight drawings in line by Munro S. Orr and end-papers by Otto Schlapp, Ph.D. Introduction 
by Professor Patrick Geddes. The illustrations are printed on Japan and superfine drawing 
paper, and mounted on neutral-tinted paper with ample margirs. The volume is a fine specimen 
of artistic bookmaking, every detail of workmanship being worthy the literary distinction of its 
contents and the exquisite beauty of its superb illustrations. 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Introduction The Coronation of Charles the First 
Once Upon a Time Cromwell and the Ministers 

Queen Margaret Bonnie Prince Charlie 

Dark Days _ The Story of the Regalia 

The Black Dinner Mons Meg and Other Relics 

The Blackest Day for Scotland The Castle Hill 

The Power of the Douglas From the Castle Walls 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Castle from the Grassmarket: Twilight The Chamber Where James VI. Was Born 
Queen Margaret Giving Food to the Poor The Argyll Tower and Portcullis Gate 
Norman Arch in St. Margaret’s Chapel Dungeons Under the Parliament Hall 
Thomas the Rhymer Recites to Alexander III. St. Margaret’s Chapel 
William Frank Scales the Rock The Famous Postern 
William Bulloch Fights at the Castle Gate Wallace’s Cradle and the Well-House 
The Parliament Hall The Highlanders March Up the High Street 


The Black Dinner ; 
The Castle from Johnstone Terrace at Sunset The Ruins of the Well-House Tower 


The Escape of the Duke of Albany The State Prison 

The Palace, or Royal Lodging Mons Meg : 
Margaret Tudor Receives the Peers The Castle by Moonlight 
The Castle from the Vennel Sunrise from the Castle Walls 


ONLY SEVENTY COPIES FOR AMERICA 


We have induced the Publishers to allow us seventy copies for American distribution, though 
it was with difficulty that we were able to get even that small number, because only one thousand 
copies in all were printed. We offer these volumes 


AT $10.00 PER COPY 


Lovers of Scottish history and Scottish art are so numerous in this country that the small available 
edition will be quickly taken up. Prompt attention to this Announcement will therefore be 
necessary to’insure the receipt of one of these magnificent volumes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 63 W. 36th St., New York 
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ap ee_ as as ke ee ee TI 


Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Calsiete your mind. Develop 
literary gifts. Master the 
art nie self-expression. Make 
spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars.’ 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
‘ Play Writing, Photoplay 
a , Writing, etc., taught person- 
1 Dr. Esenwein - ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. . Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice J Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5, 000 pay. sterkes and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
| her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution ‘or agency doing so much for 
| writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
§ tions are studying in our Literary Department. ° The editors 
1 recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish re eer el ioom | 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. Wan eaae 
The Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; sample 20c, anneal 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer © manuscript service, 


150-page illustrated oyievape tree. 


Dept. 267, Springfield, 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 





SSPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!' 


The War has created a great demand and 
unlimited opportunities for those who 
know French, Spanish or Italian. 

Prepare now to better your position or 
increase your business. Brush up on 
the language you studied at school or 
college and make it of practical use. 


J You can lar quickiy and easily, at home, 
a Guring spare moments, 


N 
LAN LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and phrase. 
He speaks as you desire: slowly or quickly. It is a pleasant, fas- 
cinating study; no tedious rules of memorizing. It is not expensive. 
Family and friends can use it. By practice during spare moments 
you can in a surprisingly short time speak, read and understand 
anew language. Used and recom mended by leading educators 
Write for free ‘Language Treatise,” particulars of Trial Offer. 
Easy Payments. Our records fit all talking machines. 








The Language Phone Method, 254 Hess Bidg., 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





OFFERS a two-year professional course for the 
study of Expression, Public Speaking, Story 
Telling, Public Address, School Dramatics, etc. 
For readers and speakers. A diploma course. _ 
A four-year college and professional course keading 
to a. Bachelor’s degree and to the Diploma, 
Graduate in Speech Arts. For teachers, readers, 
speakers and students who wish a goles ——— 
with a maximum emphasis on 

Debate, etc. 


Address Director Ralph Dennis, Box 19, Evanston, Ill. 











The WhiteWhiskered 
Seiuchi! 


“The seiuchi is a sea animal, bigger than the ox, 
with pale red fur, white whiskers and two long white 
tusks which hang down like the tusks of the elephant.”’ 


In the fifth year of Kwansei, blown out of their 
course, Tsudaya and eighteen other mariners landed 
on an uninhabitated island. Two days thereafter, 
directed by the oracle, they reached Unalaska and 
thence Russia, the realm of Catherine the Great. 

Here is a tale of high adventure, with aH the 
romance of a Jack London yarn, a tale of the feudal 
days of old Japan (1793) when no foreigner was 
permitted to set footin the land. It wasacrime fora 
Japanese subject to leave the islands. It is related 
by the seamen who circumnavigated the world, 
returning after eleven years to Nagasaki only to be 
arrested for leaving their country. Their story 
was so astounding; so remarkable in description of 
strange lands and peoples, that the officials promptly 
ordered scholars to record it. 

Sheer chance revealed this treasure. And now the 
first part of ‘The Wonderful News of the Circum- 
navigation” sees the light in the May 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
Beautifully Illustrated—Rich Color Insert—Over Fifty Pictures 

Far different is the Japan of to-day—a world 
power—her ships “‘far flung” to the world. ASIA 
digs into the past of the Oriental nations you visit 
by giving you their traditional background so 
different from ours. Like a seismograph it registers 
the rumblings of these distant folk—their spirit 
towards one another and towards us—their rapidly 
changing conditions. The pictures (over fifty to an 
issue) are of a kind you cannot find elsewhere. 


Special ‘Offer of 4 Months for a Dollar 


To show you that ASIA. is essential on your 
mental table—that you must know the Orient in 
order to be well informed—you may have 4 issues, 
the next four months, for the reduced price of $1.00. 

ASIA is a beautiful magazine. ‘“‘So beautiful,” 
said one of our subscribers, “that it ought not to be a 
magazine. Each issue should be bound in leather 
covers to be kept for all time.” 

Because of the scarcity of paper and the expense 
in making ASIA, we must necessarily limit the 
edition of each number. Therefore, it is advisable 
to send the coupon now. 








ASIA PUBLISHING CO. Curr. Op. 5-20 
627 Lexington Ave., New York 

Enter my subscription to ASIA, the American Magazine 
on the Orient for four months. I enclose $1.00 domestic. 
$1.16 Canadian. $1.32 foreign. 
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Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved Acousticon has now 
enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons to hear. 
We are sure it will do the same for you; are so abso- 
lutely certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


. 
1920 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservation to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The New Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what you 
have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the Acousticon. 

- You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t make you hear, re- 
turn it and you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1330 Candler Building, New York 








Price, $1.00 ‘¢sPHHONE’’ WOVERHE A RING 


Wonderful Sanitary whispering telephone 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with. 
out being overheard. Hold secret conver. 
sation—Every advantage of a booth tele. 
phone—Sent postpaid for only $1.00. Money 
back if not more than pleased. 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
563 W. Washington St, Dept. A, Chicago, Ii, 
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and freight prepaid on 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once 
for our big catalog and special offers. 
t from 44 styles, colors and sizes 
in the ** RANGER” line. 
Y PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
emall advance over our Regular Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices, 
ou cannot afford to buy without 
Giitivs o- fecest r ions and 
‘actory-to- Fr prices. 
Bo be a “Rider "” and 
<@ big money taking orders 
for bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal termaon a ——_ to intro- 
duce the new “RANGER”. 

Tires, curiomont, | Sundvies and 
everything in the bicycle line at 
usual prices. ‘rite today. 
¥ D CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. G217 Chicago 














Perforated 
Coupon Pages 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is 

fern out. Live notes only. o cores thru obsolete notes. 
verthing ready for instant reference, Handy pocket in cover. 

With each Reminder is an extra filler, 

, ee ae S 375i. Size A 31-2 x 7 tm. 

some ry r 4 - 

Bassons [Asst. Colors] 1.76 

In India Calf 2.60 


ma coco’ 
SSsasas 


n Genuine Morocco 
In Imitation Leather -15 
In Cloth(without extra Filler) .75 - - . 
Ladies’ Sh Ing Reminder, Size L 2 3-4 x 3 3-4 in., with pencil 
and extra filler, $1.50, in patent leather, $1.75, in Genuine 
jorocco, $2.25. Extr: 


a Fillers 
Per dozen: Size B, 75c Size A, $1.00 Size L, 70c 
Name in gold leaf on cover= xtra 
These prices subject to change without notice. 

If not at your stationer’s, order from us. (Stationers write.) 
Robinson Co. 76 Eim St. wi Mase. 








SOOO MILES 


St andard Guarantee 


\ AKRON TIRES 


represent the highest stand- 
ard in rebuilt tires. Their reinforce- 
ment of four extra layers of standard 
fabric and rubber greatly reduce tire 
cost and trouble. The multitude of 
car owners that are using these tires 
is the best proof as to their dura- 
bility. We can therefore safely guar- 
antee them on a 5000-mile basis. 


pomronmnpnrns? 
S8$SSSSSSHSNsET 


Reliner Free With Every Tire 
State whether straight side or clincherdesired. Send $2 d: it for 
each tire ordered and $1 for tube; balance C. O. subject to 
examination, If you send fall amount with order, deduct 6 per 
cent discoun' 
AKRON RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 126 Roosevelt and Robey, Chicago, lilinols 








is a magazine that is teaching thou- 
sands of people how to make a profit 
on listed stocks and bonds. Write for this 
week’s issue, which contains om at pea 
information about several established _se- 
curities that can _be bought now to yield 
a liberal return. INVESTMENT IS FREE. 
WRITE TODAY. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS . 
| 147P South La Salle St.Chicago { 
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“$1,000 Saved!” 


oo nightI came home with great news! Our savings had passed the $1,000 
mark ! 

“‘T remember ge one time that your first thousand saved is the most im- 
portant money you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foun- 
dation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impossible it 
seemed then to have such a sum of money. 

‘I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us 
oing. It went on that way for several years. Then one day I woke up! I 
ound I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do any- 

thing in particular. Asa result whenever an important promotion was to be 
made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to invest an hour after 
supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged for 
a course that would give me special training for our business. 
“T can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thingtodo. Why,ina 
few months I had a whole new vision of my work! e general manager was about the firstto 
nete the change. An opening came and he gave me my first real chance—with an increase. 
A — later 2 ao wan eee, TA OUT HER Oe ee ee ee 
enough money tosaveg2samonth. Then another ITERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1 d ° 
a could put aside $50 each pay day | BOX4803-BSCRANT A. 
“Today I am manager of my department—with 
two increases this year. We have a thousand 
dollars saved! And this is only the beginning. 
We are planning now for a home of our own. 
There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoy- 
ments we have had to deny ourselves up to now. 
Andthere is areal future ahead with more money 
than I used to dare to dream that I could make. 
What wonderful hours they are—those hours 


° 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
end Kye. 
Electric ng 
Telegraph Engineer 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanica! Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMERT 





after supper!” 

For 28 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women 
everywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to 
know the joy of getting ahead. 

More than two million have taken the up road 
with I. C. S. help.- Over 100,000 are now turning 
their spare time to profit. Hundreds are starting 
every day. Isn’t it about time for you to find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work of your choice, you can have the kind of a 
salary that will make possible mone 
bank, a home of your own, the comforts and 
luxuries you would like yourfamily to have. No 
matter what your age, your occupation or your 
means—you can do it! 

All we ask is a chance to prove it—without obli- 
gation on your part or a penny of cost. That's 
air, isn’t it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 


in the | 


er 
Ges Ea Operating 
CIVIL GINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Tool 
VI 





etural 
Concrete Builder 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 














Private 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenegrapher and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 





Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMORILE OPERATING 
dato Repairing §( Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Freachk 
Peultry Raising Italian 





Present 
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Street 
and No 





City. 
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Current Opinion Will Give 
$1,000 
For Your College Education! 


g 
| 
1 


n accordance with a plan that you should know about if you 
are ambitious to win a college education—with all that it means 
to you in your future career—but lack the financial resources 
to put you through. 


The CURRENT OPINION 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


was established in 1908 and has helped thousands of students 
to pay their college expenses in amounts ranging from $100 to 
$3,500. Not a few have worked under the direction of this Fund 
during their four years at college. The Fund is 


Endorsed by Many of the Most 


Prominent Educators of America 











and the distinction of the men and women who serve on the supervising 
committee is a guarantee of the high plane on which it is conducted. The 
members of this committee are as follows: 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT MARY E. WOOLLEY 
Ex-President of the United States President, Mt. Holyoke College 

FRANKLIN K. LANE ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD 
Ex-Secretary of the Interior Ex-President, Lafayette College 

JOHN H. FINLEY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Commissioner of Education, State Chancellor emeritus, Leland Stan- 
of New York ford Jr. University 


If you want a college education and cannot see your way clear to obtain- 
ing it, or if you are already in college and are hampered by lack of funds, 
write to-day for a copy of our booklet entitled 


“THE OPEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION’”’ 


which gives you full particulars about the plan, with the names and photo- 
graphs of many successful students with whom you may communicate if 
you wish. Writing for this booklet will place you under no obligation and 
will subject you to no interviews. A post card saying: ‘Send me the Open 
Door,” with your name and address will do. 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 65 W. 36th Street, New York 
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“EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOKS Purrast 


INSPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL AP 


Cc t, handy, pocket edition volumes, printed on thin r, bound in art 
(ores loth, round cornered. INSPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL books, with 
brief, daily Scripture passages, an invigorating message for each day, and stimu- 
ating weekly comment—built around some central theme. 


Building on Rock, HENRY KINGMAN 
Seeks to meet the demand of our day for reality in religion by studying what Jesus showed to be essential to 
a life built on eternal foundations. Arranged for daily reading and study during ten weeks. .« 


Marks of a World Christian, DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 


An analysis of ‘‘the mind which each Christian should bring to bear upon the world,” in these days when we 
need to realize that we must be world Christians if Christians at all. Arranged for daily reading and study 


during nine weeks. .- 
Meaning of Prayer, 90 ) Harry Emerson FOSDICK’S “Everyday 
Meaning of Faith, . .. 1.10 } Life” books which continue their phe- 
Manhood of the Master, . .%0 ) nomenal appeal. 


Shall we send you a complete list of “Everyday Life’’ 
books, and a catalog of “Books with Purpose’’? 


Ask your bookstore ASSOCIATION PRESS 


or write to us ~ 347 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 





























is a Free-thought | _._PATENIS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 

THE TRUTH henge sete 1s fs : ™ - tM Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
weekly newspaper that discusses religious questi ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ 
freely and advocates Church Taxation. Sample | active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 


copy mailed. One Dime. Catalog of books free. Write for terms—Book free. 


— Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 
62 Vesey Street New York ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington. D. C. 


THE SECRET OF SAREK 
Creator of naar Cae pore and master Oh ’ You Skinny! 


detective. A book of extraordinary and Ts 

. . i t t . . 
 varmagay Be | —_———- eee A Ww ~¥! stay thin os rail? Ai 
. : on’t have to! And you t 
The Macaulay Company, Publishers, New York . coach to ad cheoushh life wi @ 
chest that the tailor gives you; 
INCOLN EFFERSON NIVERSITY with arms of childish strength; 
|. = with legs you can hardly stand on. 
And what about that stomach that 
Home Study in College, Theological, : flinches every time you try a 
Law, Music, Business and Graduate Schools. square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 

GO. 

Usual Degrees Granted. Lock Box 239H, CHICA : Do you expect Health and 
Strength in tabloid form— 


6“ ° 99 : - 
through pills, pot d 
The Poet in the Desert bz. through pills, potions an 
By CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD . , You can’t do it, it can’t 


Second edition. printed in response to the demand for cheap » & be done. 

copies. A new version, re-arranged. Paper covers only. & Tt ly way i 
50c. a copy; 40c. to dealers. At all Radical Book Stores, = build = ey RNa A > 
or address K. Beck, 419 Chamber of Commerce Building, through nature’s methods—not by 
Portland, Ore. pampering the stomach. It is not 
fate that is making you a failure; 


We assist it’s that poor emaciated body of 

. 

SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: in prepar- yours; your half sickness shows 

ing material for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. plain in your face and the world 

Expert scholarly service. loves healthy people. So be 
ORS RESEARCH BUREAU HEALTHY—STRONG — 


AUTH 
Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York VITAL. That's LIVING. Don't 
think too long; send three 2c 


stamps to cover mailing expenses 


MANUSCRIP T || BRR ins co 


. - Energy,’’ written by the strongest 
ye for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any field, Tae PERT ORT on physical instructor in the world. 
5, words and upwards, carefully read and considered 
WITHOUT charge. Published under our imprint and LIONEL STRONGFORT 
ewe in A-1 style, if accepted. Copy must be for- Physical and Health Instructor 

wa -OMPLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh NEWA . 
Pub. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 1293 Strongfort Institute, WARK, N. J 
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SMOOTH! 


)YES!AND ITS GUARANTEED 


f TO KEEP 
=] MY FACE SMOOTH FOR LIFE™ 


Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
Here's the reason: The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which 
takes a keener edge than any other steel can--andholdsit. You can use 
a SHUMATE for years without honing. The secret of this wonderful steel 
is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 





Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long 
as you like. If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, 
we'll exchange it for a new one without a word. 


Ever recline in a barber's chair and almost go to sleep as you exper- 
ienced that delightful, soothing sensation when his razor swept your face 
clean? And have you said to yourself “I wish | had a razor that would 
perform like that”? A SHUMATE will do it and - - keep on doing it. 


$ ? Send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE Barber razor will be sent 
to you postpaid. If your beard is extra wiry, we recommend 
our $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground for this purpose. 
In remitting, give us your dealer's name, and a chamois lined, rust-proof 
case will be included with your razor. 
SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, . 817 CHESTNUT ST. ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Establshed 1884 Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 
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GET THE BIG IDEA! 






























































The Dynamic Thought! 
The Unexpected Message! 
The Astonishing Truth! 
The Aladdin’s Lamp! 

The Master Key! 


The Key which unlocks the secret 
chambers of success, the key with 
which many are converting loss into 
gain, fear into joy, hope into fruition, 
the key with which many are finding 
health, courage, power, the key which 
thrills, fascinates, carries conviction, 
understanding, perception, inspira- 
tion, the key which is actually chang- 
ing the lives of thousands, and may 
have an almost unbelievable infiu- 
ence upon your life. 























“I made another deal for $14,700 yesterday In fact. I 
have done more business in the five weeks since receiv 
the Master Key than I did in the five years previous 























“IT am perfecting a chemical formula which I have w ‘ 
on for two years, and since applying the methods taught i: 
the Master Key System. have made wonderful progress 
It will be one of the greatest discoveries of the age.” 














“T have improved my salesmanshin and ; 
power every day since receiving the Master 

















“I feel as IT imagine one would feel who has just be 
handed a deed to some mine—say of dia mone 
wealth.” 

















“T find no words adequate to tell how much the Master 
<ey has done for me.” 












CUT OUT THIS COUPON 









A Postal Card THE MASTER KEY 




















233 Howard Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 























White teeth in diseased 
sockets are doomed 


Watch your gums and you can prevent diseased sockets 


Thousands of people have wrong notions 
about saving their teeth. All that’s 
necessary, they think, is to keep them 
white and free from decay. This is im- 
portant but it isn’t enough. 

The vital thing is to keep the gums 
healthy. Because pyorrhea, the greatest 
tooth destroyer of all, starts under the 
gums. The infection that begins in the 
gum tissue spreads (if unchecked) to 
the bony root socket. 

This root socket is what holds the 
tooth in place. When pyorrhea germs 
undermine and destroy the sockets, the 
entire supporting foundation of the teeth 
is gone. So they loosen and fall out or 
must be extracted—though they may be 
sound and undecayed. 

That is why dentists in increasing num- 
bers prescribe Pyorrhocide Powder to 
keep gums healthy and to restore health 


to bleeding, receding spongy or tender 
gums. 

In addition to its ingredients which 
keep the teeth white and clean, Pyorrho- 
cide Powder is medicated with Dentinol, 
a germicidal and healing agent widely 
used by the dental profession in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea at the dentist’s chair. 

Pyorrhocide Powder tones up the 
gums, stimulates their blood circulation, 
maintains hardness and firmness, thereby 
increasing the power to resist pyorrhea 
infection. Its effectiveness for this pur- 
pose has been conclusively proved by 
thorough tests in clinics devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea study and research. 
That is why dentists everywhere recom- 
mend it. 

The economical dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At all druggists and 
dental supply houses. 


Free trial package to prove what real gum health means 


Send coupon for free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder. Note how 
it leaves a refreshed, cleanly feeling of the teeth and gums long 
after brushing. To you who have used other dentifrices, it will 
prove a revelation. We will also send our educational booklet on 
the Prevention and Treatment of Pyorrhea. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., INC. Sole Distributors 


SB PYORRHOCID 
“al POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


Jor Pyorrhea prevention 


We sshall continue to 
through exhaustive scientific re- 
search and by unlimited clinical 
facilities, only such a dentifrice 


offer, 


FREE SAMPLE 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc. 
Dept. S 


pt. Ss. 
1480 Broadway, New York City. 
Send me, without charge, a trial pe 
age of Pyorrhocide Powder and 
booklet on the Prevention and Treatm 
of Pyorrhea. 


as is proved most effective in 
promoting tooth, gum and 


mouth health. 











